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Aerial  View.  . . 


Smoke  rings  and  big  plans  in  the  smoker  .  .  .  strenuous 
discussion  with  the  Dominicans  in  the  caf  ...  a  sophomore 
dozing  in  an  early  class . . .  across  the  hall  a  freshman  reach¬ 
ing  a  peak  in  Darien  . . .  "but  I’ve  already  cut  gym  thirty- 
two  times,”  overheard  in  the  locker  room  ...  an  easy  ripple 
of  music  from  the  lounge .  .  .  modern  dancers  leaping  and 
thrusting  in  a  sunlit  gym  .  .  .  black  gowns,  white  habits, 
plaid  skirts  criss-crossing  on  the  paths  .  .  .  turmoil  on  the 
stairs  .  .  .  strengthening  peace  in  the  chapel .  .  .  happiness.  . .  . 

Elizabeth  Dunn ,  ’58 
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Fear's  Child 

Annette  Reynolds ,  ’57 

MINIATURE  figure,  dragging  his  left  foot  in 
a  half-circular  movement,  made  his  way  down  the  beach. 
The  impression  on  the  sand  was  that  of  a  large,  scalloped 
coverlet. 

He  did  not  approach  too  near  the  shore  but  dropped  down 
on  the  warm  sand.  He  lifted  himself  slightly  while  reaching 
for  an  uncomfortable  stone.  He  did  not  have  to  look  at  the 
sea,  for  he  knew  it  well. 

He  came  down  to  the  beach  to  think.  Each  day  it  seemed 
to  wait  for  his  inevitable  markings  which  would  then  be 
erased  by  the  tide,  like  a  mother  picking  up  the  toys  of  her 
child.  But  his  small  stone  dams  and  pebbled  castles  always 
remained  untouched.  Nor  would  his  mother,  had  she  lived, 
have  disturbed  the  clay  figures  which  were  set  on  his  win¬ 
dow-sill. 

"Anthony  Marcus  DeSanto.”  "Anthony  Marcus  De- 
Santo,”  his  finger  wrote  in  the  sand.  Anthony  was  his 
father.  .  .  .  No,  Tony  was  his  father  but  she  wanted  a  Mar¬ 
cus.  Marcus  DeSanto  .  .  .  Marcus  .  .  .  His  feet  thrust  deeper 
into  the  sand  as  he  wondered  why  his  father  called  him  "the 
boy.”  He  could  never  remember  being  called  Anthony  or 
Tony  but  always,  "the  boy.” 

He  did  not  like  his  father.  Most  boys  like  their  father  but 
he  did  not  like  his  father  at  all.  Mr.  DeSanto  had  large  hairy 
hands  which  usually  grasped  some  object  while  he  talked. 
Of  course,  Marcus  never  spoke  much  with  his  father  but 
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sometimes  he  could  see  the  hand  clutching  a  glass  of  whiskey. 
It  seemed  that  he  might  crush  it,  but  then  Mr.  DeSanto 
would  never  be  cut.  .  .  .  He  couldn’t  be  hurt.  .  .  .  Marcus 
often  wished  that  his  father  would  bleed.  It  was  hard  to 
imagine  his  having  blood,  but  it  might  be  black  blood,  as 
black  as  ink. 

The  boy  shuddered  when  thinking  of  his  father’s  face. 
It  was  too  fat  and  heavy-bearded.  A  piece  of  black  hair  fell 
on  his  dark  forehead,  making  him  look  ungentlemanly. 
Even  in  a  dress  suit,  he  was  not  like  other  men.  He  did  not 
walk  like  them  ...  he  did  not  talk  like  them.  Yes,  it  troubled 
the  boy  to  think  of  his  father. 

Then  he  remembered  his  fears  at  night.  The  clock  .  .  . 
the  horrible,  restless  clock.  Tie  wanted  to  smash  it,  to  take 
out  the  hands.  To  take  out  the  hands!  To  take  out  the 
tongue  of  a  dog!  .  .  .  He  wanted  to  destroy  the  clock. 

There  were  the  images  .  .  .  big,  bloated  forms  would  be¬ 
come  thin  and  ugly.  It  might  be  one  thing  that  kept  chang¬ 
ing  or  it  might  be  two  horrors.  He  did  not  know,  but  it 
made  him  shiver.  Better  to  lie  still  and  draw  his  knees  up 
close  to  his  chest.  .  .  .  But  it  was  hard  to  breathe  without 
making  any  sound.  The  clock’s  ticking  would  become 
louder  and,  after  closing  his  eyes,  the  images  still  re¬ 
mained.  .  .  .  He  wished  that  his  heart  might  not  beat  so  loud. 
The  clock  would  hear  it  .  .  .  the  clock  could  hear  it.  .  .  . 

The  small  figure,  after  kicking  some  sand  from  his 
sneakers,  rambled  down  the  beach,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  pick  up  a  colored  stone  or  piece  of  shell  that  had  become 
smooth  and  rounded  by  the  sea’s  sorcery.  He  did  not  have  to 
think  of  those  other  things  now;  it  would  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  nightfall  ...  he  still  had  time.  .  .  . 
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He  loved  the  beach.  It  was  his  and  it  was  his  mother’s 
too.  .  .  .  He  wondered  what  it  might  be  like  to  have  her  walk¬ 
ing  beside  him.  She  would  be  beautiful  and  soft  to  touch,  not 
like  wool  but  like  velvet.  And  they  would  lie  there,  his  head 
on  her  chest.  He  guessed  that  all  girls  were  soft  to  touch 
and  that  they  would  love  you,  kiss  you,  and  you  could  never 
be  afraid.  .  .  . 

If  he  were  with  his  mother,  she  could  even  tell  him  stories. 
She  loved  stories.  His  Great  Aunt  Estelle  had  told  him  so. 

And  then  there  was  her  library!  ...  It  was  wonderful  to 
go  there,  but  then  his  father  had  forbidden  it.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  know  why.  Mr.  DeSanto  never  read  anything.  He  never 
read.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Estelle  had  said  just  that!  She  said  a  lot  of  things, 
some  of  which  he  did  not  understand. 

He  remembered  the  summer  at  his  aunt’s  and  the  day 
when  he  played  on  the  ledge.  It  was  near  the  living  room 
and  could  be  reached  by  climbing  up  on  empty  flower  boxes. 
It  had  not  been  hard  to  hear  his  aunt.  She  was  deaf  and 
nearly  always  shouted.  "Died  in  childbirth,”  she  had  said. 
"It’s  a  wonder  that  the  baby  lived,  her  time  having  been 
constant  agony.  Marcus  was  made  and  born  out  of  fear!” 

Marcus  had  shifted.  It  was  hard  to  bear  the  discomfort  of 
being  crouched  with  the  rosebush  thorns  pricking  at  him, 
and  yet  he  had  to  listen.  She  had  told  of  his  father,  of  his 
way  of  making  money  and  how  he  had  tried  to  move  in  a 
social  circle  that  would  never  accept  him.  The  boy  had 
wished  that  she  would  stop  .  .  .  that  she  would  not  talk  of  his 
mother,  but  his  aunt  went  on. 

"She  knew  then  what  he  was  and  she  hated  him.  The 
fear  lasted  all  those  months  till  her  death.” 
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He  had  wanted  to  run  to  his  aunt,  to  cry  in  her  lap,  but 
she  could  not  know  he  had  listened.  He  thought  of  running 
somewhere,  anywhere,  or  down  on  his  beach  .  .  .  running 
and  crying  so  hard  that  his  heart  would  stop.  Instead  he 
had  gone  to  his  room  and  thrown  himself  across  the  bed. 
His  teeth  bit  into  the  spread  and  he  dug  his  nails  into  his 
palms  so  that  he  might  not  cry  so  loud  ...  so  that  he  might 
not  cry.  .  .  .  He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  lain  there. 
Hours  .  .  .  and  hours.  .  .  . 

And  even  now,  a  year  later,  the  tears  stained  his  cheeks  as 
he  walked.  He  turned,  watching  the  turbulent  waves  which 
equalled  those  in  his  mind.  His  head  ached  and  he  knew  he 
could  never  go  home  .  .  .  never  to  see  his  father  again.  .  .  . 

Once  it  might  have  been.  .  .  .  He  might  have  escaped  his 
father.  But  now  he  thought  of  the  other  men.  They  were 
grown-ups  and  yet,  with  their  names,  their  families  and 
clubs,  they  could  do  nothing  against  his  father’s  money.  Mr. 
DeSanto  held  them  like  in  a  story.  .  .  .  People  moved  when 
the  fairy  pulled  at  the  strings.  .  .  .  They  moved  when  his 
father  had  pulled  at  the  strings.  .  .  . 

The  clock,  the  images  .  .  .  the  face.  .  .  .  He  wanted  his 
mother  ...  he  needed  his  mother  and  he  must  be  with  her 
.  .  .  with  his  mother.  .  .  . 


The  piercing  water  lapped  at  his  knees  and  then  at  his 
thighs.  The  shock  ceased,  relieved  by  the  solacing  numb¬ 
ness.  The  small  figure  bobbed  a  few  times  and  the  sea  flirted 
with  the  sand,  first  embracing,  then  withdrawing,  her 
motions  teasing,  yet  appeasing. 
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A  Plea  for  Diversity 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

"Ah,  let  us  praise  Diversity 

Which  holds  the  world  upon  its  center.” 

Phyllis  McGinley 

HEN  Eliot  saddens,  and  Auden  confuses,  when 
the  stuff  of  poetry  becomes  sodden  with  disaster,  "light” 
verse,  like  that  of  Phyllis  McGinley,  refreshes.  Readers 
enjoy  this  type  of  poetry,  reviewers  delight  in  it,  and  the 
author  is  high  on  the  best-seller  lists.  Popularity  is  hers — but 
no  laurel  wreath,  for  she  is  a  writer  of  light  verse  and  laurels 
are  reserved  for  the  "serious”  writer. 

One  wonders  at  times  what  it  is  that  makes  the  difference. 
Is  it  the  levity,  the  lack  of  reverence  in  the  theme,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ignoble  not  the  noble?  If  so,  then  Pope  would 
have  to  be  condemned  for  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and 
much  of  Housman  and  Emily  Dickinson  would  have  to  be 
labeled  "Light  Verse — For  Amusement  Only.” 

Yet  Pope  is  revered,  Housman  and  Dickinson  admired, 
and  the  critics  do  not  complain,  nor  for  that  matter  do  the 
readers.  Unfortunately,  today’s  reader  of  poetry  has  been 
so  formed  that  he  can  recognize  only  two  types  of  poetry  as 
worthy  of  lasting  remembrance,  the  time-hallowed  classic, 
and  that  certain  type  of  modern  poetry  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  obscurity  and  on  the  south  by  confusion. 

To  condemn  only  the  reader  for  this  error  would  not  be 
entirely  just,  for  part  of  the  blame  must  fall  on  the  critic 
who  molds  our  taste  and  decides  which  poets  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  tea  and  cocktail  time.  There  is,  of  course,  some¬ 
thing  very  compelling  about  a  poet  who  confuses  us.  He 
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can  easily  convince  us  that  obscurity  and  profundity  are 
synonymous,  and  the  formidable  sight  of  footnotes  and  ap¬ 
pendices  which  explain  recondite  allusions  forces  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  man  is  an  intellectual  and,  therefore,  a  poetic 
giant. 

This  trend  towards  a  popular-intellectual  dichotomy  is 
apparent  in  other  fields  of  art  as  well.  The  Norman  Rock¬ 
well  painting,  for  example,  will  be  automatically  excluded 
from  any  serious  critical  discussion,  but  let  the  centuries  give 
the  glow  of  age,  and  the  same  homely  subject  matter  and 
sentimental  treatment  is  revered.  Rockwell’s  name  brings 
supercilious  smiles,  and  Breughel  is  a  sacred  word,  yet  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  only  a  matter  of  years  and  the 
fact  that  Breughel  resides  splendidly  in  a  museum  whereas 
Rockwell  is  an  habitue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Music,  too,  is  plagued  by  snobbery.  Jazz  had  a  painful 
birth  and  was  long  considered  a  wood’s  colt,  not  fit  to  be  a 
relative  of  the  art  which  had  been  handled  by  Bach,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  Mozart.  The  people  enjoyed  it,  but  what  praise 
was  that?  Later,  recognized  as  a  distinct  form,  having  def¬ 
inite  rules  and  patterns,  jazz  came  of  age.  And  when  Leon¬ 
ard  Bernstein’s  name  baptized  the  infant  and  brought  it  into 
the  fold,  jazz  was  ready,  in  its  new  maturity,  to  become  a 
snob.  To  a  modern  connoisseur  of  jazz,  Tommy  Dorsey  and 
the  popular  swing  artists  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Dave  Brubeck,  while  the  happy  intellectual  can 
find  as  much  satisfaction  in  discussing  the  obscurities  of  a 
new  style  as  he  would  in  exploring  "The  Wasteland.” 

The  reason  for  the  strict  division  between  the  critical  and 
the  popular  taste  lies  perhaps  in  insecurity  and,  fundamen¬ 
tally,  in  immaturity.  Unable  to  untie  ourselves  from  the 
apron-strings  of  pedanticism,  we  find  it  safer  to  rely  on  as¬ 
sured  judgments  rather  than  our  own.  Yet  we  forget  that 
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the  function  of  the  critic  is  not  to  make  infallible,  a  priori 
judgments,  but  rather  to  explain,  to  unfold,  to  appreciate, 
and  by  using  what  are  admittedly  arbitrary  standards,  try 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  standards  are  arbitrary.  The  artist  creates  the  form; 
then  the  rules  are  formulated  to  suit  it.  The  critic  can 
create  taste,  but  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  layman,  often  has 
an  unfortunate  regard  for  the  patina  of  age. 

Thus,  Pope’s  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  is  read  for  literary 
value;  The  Love  Letters  of  Phyllis  McGinley,  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  to  compare  Pope  and  Miss  McGinley  as 
to  literary  merit,  for  the  poems  in  The  Love  Letters  have 
many  faults — as  poems,  but  only  to  protest  categorizing 
them  automatically  as  light  verse  and  thus  putting  them 
outside  the  pale  of  serious  critical  consideration.  If  a  work 
has  clear,  concise  imagery,  suitability  of  matter  and  form, 
delightful  use  of  language,  and,  above  all,  captures  the  es¬ 
sence  of  an  experience  or  attitude,  it  can  and  should  be 
judged  as  poetry.  Extending  this  conclusion,  one  could  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  intellectual  snobbery  and  absolutism  which  have 
invaded  all  the  arts,  a  snobbery  which  is  just  as  rigid  as  was 
the  conservatism  of  the  18  th  century. 

While  the  existence  of  certain  basic  standards  in  art,  such 
as  harmony,  order,  and  balance  is  evident,  still,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  those  standards  is  by  no  means  universal. 
To  the  extent  that  an  art  must  communicate,  to  that  extent 
its  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Perfection  in  a  work 
of  art  lies  not  in  its  conformity  to  universal  values,  although 
these  may  determine  the  moral  effect  of  the  work,  but  in 
its  conformity  to  itself.  Given  this,  a  work  can  be  judged, 
not  on  its  age  or  its  approval  by  the  important  critics,  or 
even  the  weightiness  of  its  subject  matter,  but  solely  on  its 
merits  as  an  individual  work  of  art. 
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A  Tale  of  Woe 

Elizabeth  Dunn,  ’58 

Once  there  was  a  weary  Freshman 
Who  was  told  to  write  an  essay. 

"Think  about  your  subject  early,” 

Said  the  teacher,  knowing  students. 

"I  shall  start  this  very  minute,” 

Said  the  Freshman,  feeling  prudent. 

"I  shall  write  of  Public  Garden, 

Cobbled  street  and  public  concert, 

Beacon  Hill  so  atmospheric, 

Famous  Lodges,  Cabots,  Lowells.” 

Then  she  thought  that  she  would  rather 
Write  of  charming  Lizzy  Bennett 
Who  had  captured  Mr.  Darcy, 

Lofty,  wealthy,  handsome  Darcy. 

Scarcely  was  the  essay  started 
When  it  languished  on  the  paper. 

"I  shall  write  of  Elsie  Dinsmore, 

How  I  wept  as  I  perused  it, 

How  I  came  to  see  its  humor 
When  I  was  a  little  older.” 
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Still  did  little  Elsie  suffer, 

For  she  followed  Lizzy  Bennett. 

Now  ’twas  Thursday  and  the  Freshman 
Tore  her  hair  and  murmured  sadly, 
"Dare  I  show  my  face  on  Friday?” 
Friday  brought  a  lovely  snow  storm 
But,  alas,  the  trains  still  ran, 

And  the  Freshman,  trembling  slightly, 
Went  to  class  without  an  essay. 

"Surely  will  I  write  it  Sunday,” 

Said  the  Freshman,  feeling  guilty. 
Sunday  came  and  with  it  Dante 
Who  demanded  to  be  read. 

After  him  came  St.  Augustine 
To  be  conned  till  time  for  bed. 

"At  eleven  Monday  morning,” 

Yawned  the  Freshman,  "I  will  write  it.” 
Monday  came  and  she  was  lazy 
After  frightful  mid-semester. 

"Can  I  face  the  suffering  teacher?” 
Asked  the  Freshman,  in  a  frenzy. 

As  you  see  she  was  not  able 
So  she  left  this  on  your  table. 
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Impressionistic  Sketches 

Of  Words 

IN  the  beginning  was  the  Word  .  .  and  since 
then  a  billion,  million  words  have  been  spoken — soft  words, 
hard  words,  cold  words,  and  warm  words. 

There  are  words  that  sing  and  jump  and  skip  and  dance — 
gay  words — little  girl  words.  And  then  there  are  words  with 
fun  in  their  eyes  and  things  in  their  pockets  and  their  hair 
mussed — little  boy  words. 

There  are  young  words  and  wise  old  words  with  a  glint  in 
their  eye.  There  are  words  wide-eyed  with  wonder,  soft  as 
a  baby’s  feet,  strong  as  a  baby’s  twining  fingers.  These  are 
warm  cuddly  words — baby  words. 

And  then  there  are  steel  words,  iron  words,  thrusting, 
stinging,  lancet  words,  cruel  blades  of  words — and  sweet 
words.  Sweet  words  with  soothing,  unguent  tones — father 
and  mother  words.  Words  that  press  their  cheek  against 
yours  and  hold  your  hand,  that  candle-light  your  darkness, 
that  raise  you  like  a  child  again  and  hoist  you  on  to  their 
shoulders. 

Words  are  everything  that  man  is;  everything  he  can  be. 
They  are  everything  he  should  not  be.  Words  are  man’s 
slave;  his  master.  In  a  world  of  the  mercy  of  God,  man  is  at 
the  mercy  of  words. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  .  .  an  infinity  of  won¬ 
der,  beauty,  truth,  love  and  life  expressed  in  one  Divine 
Word. 
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Patricia  Cremins,  ’58 


Autumn 

Fall  is  the  most  variant,  most  intriguing  of 
seasons.  Her  very  swiftness  hastens  August,  hot  and  ennuye, 
on  its  way  as  we  thrill  to  the  new  red  leaf,  a  faster  breeze. 

Autumn  makes  riot  on  America’s  breast.  The  red  sumac, 
the  gold  maple,  even  the  solid  fir  tree  near  by,  delight  the 
traveler’s  eye.  A  withered  rosebush  is  neighbor  to  a  tree 
aflame.  Chestnuts  dance  among  multicolored,  leafy  heaps. 
Truly,  the  land  is  no  longer  "steeped  in  summer,”  but  is 
awake  and  rejoices. 

Autumn  is  a  woman,  with  a  woman’s  complexity.  She  is 
gaiety  one  moment,  nostalgia  the  next.  While  a  fall  noon¬ 
time  may  cavort,  autumn’s  dusk  is  wistful.  And  her  caprice 
is  feminine.  She  is  wild  joy,  and  stark  emptiness.  She  is 
long  silence,  and  mischief.  She  is  luxury,  and  the  proud,  tall 
defenses  of  the  new  poor.  She  is  young  happiness  shaking  its 
curls,  and  she  is  deprivation.  And,  characteristically,  her 
very  exuberance  has  subsided  in  a  moment.  Autumn  no 
longer  smiles  from  a  young  girl’s  eyes,  but  a  beldam  strolls 
about  the  land;  she  is  gaunt  and  sole,  and  her  features  are 
sharp. 

We  would  infer  that  autumn’s  message  is  basically  a  nega¬ 
tive  one.  We  would  think  that  she  hastens  to  spend  her 
luxury,  knowing  that  the  land  will  soon  sleep  fast,  denuded. 
Yet  we  cannot  cheat  autumn.  For  although  she  is  a  woman, 
her  type  is  not  a  brief,  inane  thing;  she  is  older,  and  endur¬ 
ing  and  strong.  For  she  alone  tells  us,  "Farewell.  My  mem¬ 
ories  say  Hosanna  to  a  thousand  springs.” 

Suzanne  McGowan ,  *58 


All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful .  .  . 

OcTOBER  gold — on  the  quick,  glittering  river, 
in  the  sun-alive  air.  We  are  laughing  when  we  come  these 
afternoons;  we  hold  hands  and  run  against  the  force  of  the 
wind’s  clean  coldness.  We  go  up  the  now-familiar  steps, 
walk  through  the  corridors  where  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
at  home. 

Her  little  room  is  soft  with  flowers  and  we  are  welcome. 

A  cheerful  doctor  stops  in — 

"How  are  you  now?” 

"Well,  I’m  not  dying!”  j 

An  ordinary  pleasantry — a  slightly  shocking  irony. 

"I’m  going  home  tomorrow,  you  know.” 

Yes,  you  are,  if  you’re  alive  then.  Home  because  nothing 
can  be  done  for  you  now,  and  it  will  all  be  over  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  most,  and  we  must  smile  now  and  be  pleased; 
there  are  smiles  and  more  smiles,  and  laughter. 

"I  haven’t  finished  the  book  you  brought.  .  .  .” 

Can  she  be  thinking  of  what  she  told  me  once,  that  when 
she  was  little  she  always  tried  to  finish  a  book  in  one  day  for 
fear  she’d  die  before  she  found  out  how  the  story  ended? 
No,  she  doesn’t  know,  she  looks  too  happy  .  .  .  everybody 
here  is  so  happy;  we’re  all  just  having  a  lovely  friendly  visit 
together.  .  .  . 

We  run  to  the  subway  and  the  sun  is  disappearing,  but  it 
flashes  in  the  window  panes  and  still  the  red  leaves  fly.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  remember  a  short  song  we  often  chirped  in  child¬ 
hood  days — "All  things  bright  and  beautiful  .  .  .”  The  train 
lights  are  dim  as  we  try  to  study  necessary  homework.  .  .  . 
Don’t  let  her  be  dead  when  we  come  tomorrow  .  .  .  O  God, 
please  let  it  be  over  with  soon. 
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Ellen  E .  Whalen ,  ’5  8 


Monday  Morning 

JL  OU  could  hardly  call  it  a  sunrise.  The  sun  was 
just  there ,  half-heartedly  bleaching  a  black  night  to  a  dull- 
grey  day. 

Aurora  was  in  no  mood  to  sweep  over  the  horizon  in  a 
robe  of  lucent  flame.  She  shuffled  to  the  furthest  skyline 
and  sat  atop  the  buildings  in  a  faded  yellow  bathrobe,  scowl¬ 
ing  at  the  world  through  heavy  eyelids,  clenching  her  famous 
rosy  fingers  in  her  pockets. 

The  wet  mist  changed  shades  and  the  shadows  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  assumed  shape.  Bridges  arched  ponder¬ 
ously  across  the  small  span  of  river.  They  seemed  weighted 
down  by  the  fog,  and  even  the  tired  motors  of  overpassing 
automobiles  could  not  disturb  their  solemnity. 

Here  was  the  matrix  of  despair  in  three  states:  the  solid, 
in  the  foreboding  freight  cars,  motionless  on  their  sidings; 
liquid,  in  the  murky  waters  coated  with  oil;  gaseous,  in  the 
very  air,  heavy  with  dampness  and  black  with  coal-dust. 

Pinpoints  of  light  appeared  one  by  one  through  the  haze, 
as  lamps  were  turned  on  in  the  tenements  across  the  river. 
They  flickered  like  newborn  hopes  in  the  bleak  greyness. 

Two  trolley  cars  clattered  across  one  of  the  bridges.  A 
sleepy  waitress  turned  on  the  neon  sign  in  the  diner  on  the 
corner. 

A  city  got  itself  up,  and  wished  it  had  stayed  in  bed. 

Nancy  Riggs ,  ’58 
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Light-Lost 

Nancy  Breen,  *56 

When  birthdays  dawn  and  in  our  view, 

The  laugh-lit  years  collide-our-scope, 

When  then  and  there  are  here  and  now 
And  we  recall  the  sing-song,  ring-wrong 
Days,  before  time  reasoned  out  our  rhymes . 

When  birthdays  dawn  and  friends  with 
Pretty  party  thoughts  be -candle  cakes, 

And  we,  through  feathery  flames,  blink 
Back  at  by  -  gone  s,  the  been  and  gones 
That  clamber  out  of  corners  to  be  compared . 

When  birthdays  dawn  then,  face  to  fate, 

Our  wish-were  dreams  confront  the  flames 
And  all  upon  a  time  we  see  in  truth, 

How,  faithless,  weyve  betrayed  our  youth . 


My  Roman  Memoirs 

Joanne  George,  ’59 

“Two  Latin  credits  neces¬ 
sary  for  graduation,”  they 
told  me.  Alas,  humble 
sophomore  that  I  was,  my 
fate  was  inescapable.  Two 
Latin  credits  had  to  be 
earned,  and  I  was  the  bliss¬ 
fully  ignorant  possessor  of 
only  one.  And  so,  thus 
shepherded  unwillingly  into 
the  cultured  atmosphere  of 
classical  literature,  I  banefully  replied  to  all  inquirers,  'Tm 
taking  Latin  again.” 

To  you,  dear  reader,  who  have  never  thrilled  to  a  cavalry 
charge  under  the  bold  Roman  banner,  who  have  never 
crossed  the  mud  and  water  of  a  Roman  stream  amid  the 
blackness  of  night,  who  have  never  struggled  to  gain  a 
mountain  height,  or  to  construct  a  battlement  in  a  desperate 
race  against  time  and  the  enemy,  to  you  I  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  and  my  sympathy.  I  must  congratulate  you 
for  the  tediousness  of  translation  you  have  escaped,  but  I 
sympathize  in  your  never  having  experienced  the  memories 
that  I  possess  of  my  days  with  Caesar  in  sophomore  Latin 
class. 

I  can  still  see  Sister  drawing  that  huge  diagram  of  the 
Gallic  War  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  beyond  all  possible 
comprehension  for  me.  I  was  willing  to  put  my  sincerest 
effort  into  translating  those  endless  lines  of  generals’  pedi¬ 
grees  and  geographic  descriptions  and  methods  of  military 
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strategy,  and  such  "interesting  commentary,”  but  I  could 
never  be  convinced  that  we  were  actually  expected  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  stared  incredulously  at  those  x’s 
which,  as  Sister  would  explain,  were  the  milites  climbing  the 
mons,  or  the  acies  lined  up  for  attack.  The  dotted  line  was 
usually  the  flumen ,  invariably  with  the  milites  in  it.  If,  at  a 
rare  moment  in  my  sophomore  career,  I  followed  these  sym¬ 
bols  up  to  this  point,  they  would  then  be  plunged  headlong 
once  again  into  hopeless  obscurity;  for  suddenly  there  was 
on  that  blackboard  diagram,  the  hostes,  the  foe,  the  uncon- 
querable  power,  lodged  safely  in  his  castra,  and,  as  I  bitterly 
supposed,  gloating  over  my  utter  confusion.  And  so  passed 
my  Gallic  campaign.  I 

Junior  year  arrived  and  I  was  an  upperclassman!  This 
time  I  signed  up  for  Latin  of  my  own  free  will,  and  the 
incomprehensible  workings  of  fate  plunged  me  into  the 
depths  of  Cicero! 

Cicero!  Oratory!  This  should  be  a  snap,  I  thought;  after 
all,  he  is  only  speaking  to  a  group  of  people — if  they  could 
understand  him,  why  can’t  I? 

I  shall  never  forget  one  particular  statement  that  he  made. 

It  could  never  convince  me!  I  challenged  it  energetically  and 
wholeheartedly:  "haec  studia  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectu- 
tem  oblectant” — "these  studies  nourish  youth  and  delight 
old  age.”  I  never  felt  "nourished” — physically,  mentally,  or 
otherwise,  from  them;  if  anything,  I  felt  rather  worn  and 
feeble  from  the  exertion  of  translating  "haec  studia.”  As 
for  my  own  old  age,  I  rather  hoped  for  something  other 
than  memories  of  "Pro  Archia”  to  delight  in.  And  while  I 
expounded  the  worth  and  beauty  of  Cicero’s  thought  in  loud, 
clear  tones  to  my  teacher,  deep  in  my  heart,  I  pitied  its 
author. 
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Cicero  the  lawyer  fascinated  me;  I  took  fiendish  delight  in 
portraying  to  myself  his  arraignment  on  a  contempt-of- 
court  charge  for  those  endless  harangues  which  he’d  never 
succeed  with  in  our  modern  lawcourts.  Yet  I  couldn’t  help 
marvelling  at  his  crystal-clear  line  of  reasoning. 

I  entered  my  senior  year  ready  to  tackle  the  world.  So  I 
took  Latin  again,  Virgil  then  gloriously  reigning. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  the  Aeneid  today,  a  small  recorder 
in  the  hidden  depths  of  my  subconscious  resounds  with  the 
stately  measures  of  the  dactylic  hexameter:  "Arma  virzmque 
ca no,  Trofae  qui  primis  ab  tf/tis.”  I  had  reasonable  difficulty 
scanning  poetry  in  my  mother  tongue,  but  doing  it  in  for¬ 
eign  verse,  which  didn’t  even  rhyme,  was  next  to  impossible. 
I  developed  the  smoothest-sounding  seven-footed  hexameter 
in  my  class! 

At  least  I  had  been  able  to  translate  Caesar  within  a 
reasonable  scope  of  the  text.  But  I  challenged  anyone  and 
everyone  that  year  to  find  a  subject  and  a  predicate  within 
four  inches  in  any  direction  of  each  other.  In  fact,  I  usually 
challenged  them  merely  to  find  a  subject;  there  were  always 
about  a  half-dozen  predicates  scattered  profusely  in  a  ten- 
line  section,  dangling  here  and  there  with  absolutely  no  sign 
of  a  visible  subject.  By  June,  I  had  learned  to  look  back  a 
few  pages  or  so  to  the  last-mentioned  proper  name,  and  it 
usually  seemed  to  pass  for  a  subject.  To  this  day,  I  have 
never  been  quite  sure. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  I  am  in  college.  After  spending 
four  long  years  of  industry  and  energy  in  earning  my  best 
marks  of  high  school  in  the  subject  of  Latin,  I  have  only 
this  brief  comment  to  make:  I’m  not  taking  Latin.  And 
what  do  you  think?  I  miss  it! 
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A  wakening 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 

The  events  of  a  certain  evening  of  World  War 
II  have  always  remained  very  vividly  in  my  memory.  I  was 
in  primary  school.  That  evening  had  begun  quite  cheerfully 
when  my  soldier  cousin  came  in  to  visit,  but  later  on  things 
became  decidedly  queer.  The  familiar  air-raid  sirens  sud¬ 
denly  began  their  low  howl.  Soon  after,  our  doorbell  rang; 
my  mother  answered  it  and  called  my  father.  He  quickly 
took  the  Red  Cross  flag  from  the  hall  closet  and  went  out. 
There  was  nothing  especially  unusual  about  this;  he  often 
drove  away  on  nights  when  the  sirens  sounded,  and  I  knew 
that  he  held  the  flag  out  of  the  car  window  while  he  drove. 
But  I  heard  my  mother  talking  to  my  cousin. 

"No  warning  .  .  .  they  think  this  may  be  it.” 

We  sat  in  the  hushed  blackness  of  the  living  room.  Only  a 
tiny  orange  oblong  glowed  from  the  murmuring  little  radio. 
The  cold  drone  of  the  sirens  kept  on.  This  blackout  thing 
that  we  were  having  had  something  to  do  with  the  war,  I 
knew.  The  war  was  what  soldiers  like  my  cousin  belonged 
to.  People  were  always  talking  about  how  "after  the  war” 
we  would  have  things  like  butter  and  bananas,  and  no  more 
synthetic  shoes  that  made  black  marks  on  floors.  War  also 
meant  the  game  that  we  played  after  school  in  the  woods 
behind  our  house.  We  had  "foxholes”  where  something 
called  the  hurricane  had  tipped  big  trees  over.  The  space 
behind  the  garage  was  called  the  concentration  camp.  The 
best  part  of  war  was  playing  camouflage;  it  was  something 
like  hide-and-go-seek.  My  little  brother  was  a  machine  gun 
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most  of  the  time;  he  had  played  too  long  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  had  been  taken  indoors,  red-faced  and  coughing. 

The  sirens  sighed  into  silence.  My  mother  answered  the 
doorbell  again.  I  could  hear  talk  about  a  light  left  burning 
across  the  street  .  .  .  they  might  have  to  "shoot  it  out\”  .  .  . 
And  suddenly  I  began  to  think  about  a  lot  of  things  which 
all  at  once  were  beginning  to  have  some  significance.  The 
great  searchlight  beams,  constantly  crossing  the  skies  at 
night — I  had  thought  them  to  be  somehow  connected  with 
the  Northern  Lights  that  we  read  about  in  school.  My  young 
aunt  practicing  “first  aid”  on  me.  My  father  carefully 
daubing  the  upper  halves  of  his  car  headlights  with  black 
stuff  called  Dimout.  “Air  raid”  at  school,  when  we  all 
marched  importantly  into  the  corridor  and  stood  very  still 
with  our  fingers  on  our  lips  .  .  .  that  big  stack  of  sandbags — 
perhaps  they  weren’t  all  for  the  kindergarten  sandbox.  Why 
hadn’t  my  mother  acted  happy  about  buying  my  beautiful 
new  sterling  silver  identification  bracelet?  At  a  movie  the 
week  before,  our  parents  had  rather  quickly  decided  to  take 
us  home  just  as  the  newsreel  was  starting.  That  man  who 
had  rung  our  doorbell — he  was  my  friend  Patsy’s  father — 
was  out  there  walking  up  and  down  the  street  ...  he  wore 
a  round  tin  hat  while  he  did  so. 

“.  .  .  This  may  be  it”  ...  be  what ? 

My  stomach  was  feeling  so  strange,  all  full  of  pins-and- 
needles  or  something — because  now  I  knew .  I  was  miserably 
certain  that  I  knew,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  had  been  know¬ 
ing  all  the  time  and  hadn’t  told  me.  .  .  . 

The  all-clear  signal  hadn’t  sounded  yet.  My  father  hadn’t 
come  home.  My  mother  and  cousin  were  listening  very  hard 
to  whatever  the  radio  was  saying,  but  it  was  tuned  so  low  I 
couldn’t  hear  it.  It  had  been  so  terribly  still  in  the  room  for 
such  a  long  time;  couldn’t  anybody  think  of  something  to 
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say?  They  all  just  kept  sitting  and  waiting  for  something 
and  now  I  knew  what  it  was  and  kept  hoping  that  perhaps 
it  really  wasn’t  so.  I  wasn’t  going  to  cry,  because  I  had  to 
keep  listening  for  the  sound  of  my  father’s  car  and  for  the 
all-clear — which  would  surely  come  soon  now.  Yes,  of  course 
it  would. 


Nocturne 

Marie  Hingston,  ’ 56 

Lavender  clouds  lie  silent  in  a  golden  afternoon , 

The  sounds  that  rasp  forever  on  the  heart 
Die  in  the  hushed  moment  that  will  soon 
Be  nighty  as  day’s  gold  light  goes  out  to  meet 
(While  man-made  lamps  light  a  dusk-drawn  street) 

The  pearl-grey  shadows  of  the  eve’s  twilight ; 

And  nighty  that  causes  poets’  hearts  to  beat. 

The  star  some  peace  of  a  cloudless  winter  night 

The  soul  awakes  and  bursts  to  flames  in  still  starlight . 
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Eddie 


Patricia  Quinn,  ’58 


X  TRIED  to  write  about  Eddie  the  night  he  left. 
It  was  impossible.  Although  my  mind  was  full  of  ideas  and 
my  hand  held  a  pen,  the  paper  remained  empty.  Perhaps  I 
won’t  have  any  better  success  now  but  I  have  to  try.  Eddie 
was  just  that  kind  of  person — one  who  will  be  immortalized 
I’m  sure,  if  he  ever  meets  a  writer. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Eddie  was  at  Marblehead.  He  was 
standing  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Yacht  Club,  whistling,  an 
older,  smaller  man  by  his  side.  He  was  actually  twenty-four 
but  he  looked  about  nineteen,  and  acted  only  sixteen.  To 
add  to  this  he  was  tall,  over  six  feet,  with  gangling  arms  and 
legs.  His  hair  was  thick,  his  neck  was  long,  and  his  eyes — 
this  is  where  you  could  see  the  real  Eddie  if  you  looked  hard 
— his  eyes  were  black.  Eddie  often  boasted  of  having  Indian 
ancestry  which,  after  looking  at  those  black  eyes,  I  couldn’t 
doubt.  Eddie  was  a  houseboy  at  the  club  and  since  he  was 
often  needed  in  five  places  at  once,  he  could  be  heard  day 
and  night  clomping  from  the  boat  house  to  the  barracks,  and 
from  the  boiler  room  to  the  attic.  I  think  he  liked  the  attic; 
it  was  there  that  he  found  the  lamp  for  me  so  I  could  read  in 
bed,  and  the  chair  for  Margaret  when  her  rocker  broke. 
May  he  was  bad,  or  just  plain  stupid,  but  it  was  those 
sweet  things  he  did  that  I  always  remember  when  anyone 
mentions  Eddie. 

I  remember  the  day  he  told  me  about  his  home  town  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  lived  there  with  a  younger  brother 
until  his  mother  left  them  when  he  was  only  four  and  a  half. 
After  that  he  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  family  to  the 
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other,  from  an  aunt  in  Burlington,  to  a  cousin  in  Laconia 
and  finally  to  his  grandmother  in  Berlin.  Here  he  lived  on  a 
farm  and  gained,  I  guess,  his  love  for  animals.  We  had  a 
small  tiger-colored  kitten,  Arab,  that  stayed  in  the  garage 
at  the  club  and  oh,  how  Eddie  loved  him!  He  could  sit  on  the 
floor  for  hours  and  just  pet  him.  It  was  when  I  saw  this 
that  I  first  realized  how  closely  Eddie  resembled  John  Stein¬ 
beck’s  Lennie.  Arab  took  the  place  of  Lennie’s  mouse  and 
Les  took  the  place  of  George.  Eddie  had  been  traveling  with 
Les,  his  uncle,  since  he  was  sixteen  and  together  they  wan¬ 
dered  from  job  to  job.  Les,  probably  taking  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  too  seriously,  treated  Eddie  as  would  a  domineering 
mother.  He  often  told  us  how  Eddie’s  temper  had  cost  both 
of  them  their  jobs,  for  where  Eddie  went,  Les  followed. 
That  was  how  we  first  heard  of  Eddie’s  temper.  Each  epi¬ 
sode  of  his  life  read  like  a  Greek  tragedy:  he  would  get  a  good 
job,  make  friends,  settle  down,  and  then  it  would  happen — 
just  as  it  happened  on  the  night  of  June  twentieth. 

What  was  the  cause  of  it?  Why  did  it  happen?  I  still 
don’t  know.  But  I  remember  seeing  him  and  hearing  him. 
It  was  the  only  time  I  was  afraid  of  Eddie — really  afraid.  He 
stood  outside  the  fence  sullenly  preoccupied,  an  unlit  cigar¬ 
ette  in  his  mouth.  What  was  different  about  him  this  night 
is  hard  to  explain.  Maybe  it  was  his  long  arms,  usually  so 
gangling  and  now  so  rigid.  Or  maybe  it  was  those  dark 
eyes — yes,  it  must  have  been  his  eyes — that  seemed  to  stare 
unknowingly  at  us,  his  friends.  I  didn’t  want  to  look  at 
him.  It  made  me  feel  sad  and  angry — sad  because  I  could 
sense  that  something  was  going  to  happen  and  that  after¬ 
wards  Eddie  would  be  gone;  angry  because  I  didn’t  know 
why  this  should  happen  to  him.  Why  Eddie?  Finally,  both 
the  silence  and  Eddie  broke.  He  had  gone  inside  and  was 
talking  to  the  manager  when  it  happened.  Outside,  I  could 
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hear  him  yelling  and  all  I  could  feel  was  the  desire  to  get 
away — to  go  someplace  where  I  couldn’t  hear,  where  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  hear.  And  so  we  went  to  the  pier. 

We  were  just  sitting  there,  not  saying  much — what  was 
there  to  say — when  Eddie  came  up  in  back  of  us.  He  had 
come  to  say  good-bye.  Heedless  of  our  objections,  he  left; 
but  the  mystery  remained. 

The  next  day  Les  and  Eddie  were  gone — back  on  the 
merry-go-round  once  again.  Where  is  Eddie  now?  What  is 
he  like?  Is  he  sweet  again  or  has  he  broken  completely?  He 
often  spoke  of  working  in  a  hospital;  I  hope  he  is,  or,  at  least 
that  he  is  doing  something  good.  Maybe  he  was  simple,  may¬ 
be  just  an  overgrown  child,  or  maybe  even  mentally  ill — 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  I’ll  never  quite  forget  him. 

Night  Life 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’5# 

Shoddy  stains  on  the  blanched  walls 
Herald  the  drunken  dawn . 

The  brittle  puppets  jerk  themselves 
Further  into  their  dusky  dives; 

Dark  laughter  crashes 
Above  the  clink  of  glasses 
And  smothers  in  the  smoky, 

Ale-soaked  air . 

Mad  music  melts  into  the  room 
Mingling  with  the  frenzied  footing 
Of  the  dancers  as  they  swear  and 
Stumble  stupidly  out  into  the  harsh  sunlight. 
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“Somewhere  I  Have 
Never  Travelled” 

Jean  McDonald,  ’56 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  land  past  memory,  where  the  lakes 
are  of  liquid  silver  and  the  streams  are  living  gold,  a  knight 
and  his  squire  rode  forth  on  a  quest  one  autumn  morning. 
The  sunlight  glinted  on  the  young  knight’s  helm  as  he  can¬ 
tered  up  a  hill  that  led  to  a  castle.  The  air  was  bright  and 
pure,  the  day  was  golden,  little  birds  twittered,  little  squir¬ 
rels  chirruped  and  the  squire  began  to  sing. 

A  handsome  knight  loved  a  fair  young  maid 
And  he  pledged  his  love  in  a  greenwood  glade 
”1  cannot  love  you,”  the  maiden  said, 

The  Lovely  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

She  made  his  life  worth-while 
With  her  silver  laugh  and  her  summer-smile 
Then  broke  his  heart  with  woman’s  guile 
The  Lovely  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

He  broke  off  suddenly  to  ask,  "Why  wouldn’t  she  have 
thee,  sire?” 

"I’ve  told  you  often  enough  .  .  .  because  of  my  ear.” 

"Because  of  .  .  .  marry  sir,  a  strange  reason.  .  .  .  What’s 
wrong  with  it?” 

"Nothing,”  sighed  Prince  Jocelyn,  "nothing.  It  is  as  whole 
and  pleasing  as  any  man’s  ear  but  .  .  .  alack  ’tis  set  lower  on 
my  head  than  the  other  .  .  .  and  the  effect ...  is  not  pleasing.” 

"Which  ear,  sire?”  asked  Stephen. 

"My  right.” 

Stephen  cocked  his  head  and  peered  closely  at  his  lord. 
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“Hmph  ...  so  it  is,  but  I  never  would  have  noticed.”  He 
sighed  and  resumed  singing. 

His  heart  was  broken  quite  in  twain 
To  think  he  loved  the  maid  in  vain. 

He  nearly  died  of  the  grievous  pain 
Of  his  love  for  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

"Women  are  a  strange  lot,  sire.” 

“Indeed  they  are  .  .  .  God  bless  them,”  laughed  Jocelyn. 

“They  think  men  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  be 
heroes — or  villains — to  wage  war,  slay  dragons  and  some¬ 
times  rescue  their  silly  selves  when  they  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  be  carried  off  by  wicked  knights.” 

“But  Stephen,”  the  Prince  interrupted,  “we  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  better  to  do.  If  it  were  not  for  dragons  and  villains, 
we  should  get  dreadfully  bored  and  perhaps  fall  to  fighting 
one  another,  a  quite  unnatural  thing  for  a  Christian,  chival¬ 
rous  knight.  Come,  look  not  so  darkly  Stephen,  sing  me 
more  of  my  beloved.  We  are  almost  to  Alferic’s  castle;  I’ll 
want  a  light  heart.” 

All  at  once  on  an  autumn  day 
A  villain  carried  her  quite  away, 

He  travelled  far  both  night  and  day 
With  the  captive  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

“Go  on,  Stephen;  it  pleases  me.” 

“Marry,  sir,  a  little  time — the  words  do  not  come  that 
quickly — um  .  .  .  oh,  yes.  .  .  .” 

Word’s  gone  over  both  hill  and  dale 
And  her  love  comes  riding  in  coat  of  mail. 

He  will  not  stop  and  he  will  not  fail, 

To  free  his  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

* 

As  Stephen  finished  singing,  the  pair  attained  the  summit 
of  the  hill. 
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"We’re  here  at  last,”  cried  Jocelyn,  as  they  stopped  before 
the  moat. 

"Don’t  stop  me  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  next  verse.” 

He  came  at  length  to  her  prison  tower  .  .  . 

"Well,  well,  come  now  .  .  .  sound  the  horn  and  we’ll  have 
at  this  villain,  and  take  the  Princess  Aileen  back  to  her  griev¬ 
ing  parents.” 

"Grieving  parents,  indeed,”  spluttered  the  squire,  "I’d  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her  .  .  .  imagine  rejecting  you  .  .  .  the  first 
knight  of  .  .  .  .” 

"They  are  near  mad  with  grief,  Stephen,  but  Alferic  will 
not  harm  her;  he  is  just  sowing  his  wild  oats.  .  .  .” 

"Take  care  you  are  not  injured  in  reaping  them.  When  I 
think  of  you  charging  that  demon  at  full  tilt,  with  sixty-odd 
pounds  of  armor  on  his  back,  five  yards  of  lance  in  front  of 
you!  You  should  have  worn  some  armor,  sire,  you  look 
rather  silly  with  only  helmet,  lance  and  shield.” 

"I’ll  not  need  more.  Sound  the  horn,  Stephen.” 

A  few  moments  after  the  last  echoes  of  the  horn  faded  to 
the  distant  hills,  the  drawbridge  thundered  its  imperious 
way  down  and  the  portcullis  creaked  its  uncertain  way  up. 
The  two  men  clattered  over  the  swaying  bridge  and  came 
to  a  halt  inside  the  walls.  Stephen  moved  forward  to  give 
the  challenge  to  Alferic,  who  waited  fully  armed  at  the  far 
end  of  the  meadow  that  sloped  its  way  up  to  the  castle.  The 
horses  were  stamping  and  blowing  and  nervous;  the  bridles 
and  harnesses  jingled;  the  saddles  clashed  but  all  else  was 
strangely  silent.  Stephen  took  a  deep  breath  and  announced, 
"You,  Sir  Alferic,  are  a  most  vile,  detestable,  and  unknightly 
knight.  You  hold  a  princess  in  your  castle  against  her  will. 
My  master  has  come  to  free  her  and  take  your  measure  at 
lance  point.  He  will  defeat  you,  beat  you  by  the  heels,  and 


prove  you  the  sluggard,  villain,  and  vagabond  that  you  are.” 

"Your  master,  yon  puppet  in  his  tin  hat,  speaks  boldly 
through  you,  Sir  Leather-lungs  .  .  .  has  he  no  words  himself?” 
called  Alferic. 

"His  good  right  arm,  and  strong,  stout  lance  shall  speak 
for  him  instead.” 

"Then  have  at  it  then,”  Alferic  answered  and  turned  his 
horse  for  the  charge. 

"Hold  sir!  .  .  .  My  master  is  not  so  unmannerly  as  to  be 
a  lady’s  champion  without  her  consent.” 

"If  she  had  any  sense,  she’d  not  want  him.  She’s  there  in 
yon  window  waiting  for  some  fool  to  have  his  head  hewn  for 
her.  Ask  her.” 

Jocelyn  walked  his  horse  toward  the  balcony  where  the 
young  lady  stood.  His  face  became  flushed  with  joy  and  his 
heart  pounded  wildly  at  sight  of  her.  The  balcony  was  not 
so  far  above  his  head;  with  a  little  effort  he  could  have 
touched  her  hand.  The  princess  was  nearly  mad  for  joy. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  and  danced;  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
waited  eagerly  for  the  tall,  strong  deliverer  to  speak.  He 
never  raised  his  eyes  but  began,  "My  lady,  I  would  be  your 
champion,  now  and  always.  May  I  have  some  favor  .  .  .  ?” 

Storm  clouds  chased  over  the  princess’  face. 

"Oh,  you,”  she  snorted,  snatched  off  her  shoe,  hurled  it 
at  the  knight — disappearing  from  the  balcony  into  her 
chamber  in  a  rage. 

"Marry,  ’tis  strange  favor,”  murmured  Jocelyn  as  he  vainly 
tried  to  affix  it  somewhere  to  his  person.  In  desperation  he 
pulled  up  his  helmet,  clenched  it  in  his  teeth,  then  turned  to 
meet  Alferic  who  was  bearing  down  on  him  with  all  the 
speed  and  strength  of  a  summer  storm.  Since  the  chamber 
was  barred  and  bolted,  Aileen  could  not  go  far  and  so,  out 
of  curiosity,  returned  to  see  the  clash  of  the  first  charge.  The 
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shock  of  the  lance-blow  carried  Alferic  off  his  horse  and 
hurled  him  to  earth.  Jocelyn  was  on  him  in  a  moment, 
knife  at  his  throat.  Alferic  lay  defenseless. 

"I  yield  me  to  my  superior  foe,”  he  gasped,  then  whis¬ 
pered,  "remember  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children.” 

Jocelyn  nodded.  "You  must  come  ’round  and  see  me, 
friend,  I  have  a  flagon  of  Madeira  I’ve  been  saving.  Take 
care  in  the  future  you  respect  the  person  and  freedom  of  all 
young  ladies.” 

The  prince  then  ran  lightly  across  the  meadow,  climbed  to 
the  balcony  and  pledged  his  honor  to  return  the  Princess 
Aileen  safely  to  her  home. 

Stephen  led  the  horses  under  the  balcony.  Jocelyn  helped 
the  princess  descend  and  placed  her  in  the  saddle.  Then  he 
slipped  her  shoe  on  her  tiny  slender  foot  despite  her  protests, 
and  mounted  behind  her.  They  rode  in  silence,  but  Stephen 
celebrated  his  master’s  victory  the  best  way  he  knew — in 
song. 

His  strong  sword  shone  like  the  lightning  flash, 

His  strong  arm  fell  like  the  thunder  crash, 

The  victor  dauntless  in  every  clash 
For  love  of  his  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 

Aileen  did  some  very  serious  thinking.  She  never  thought 
it  possible  for  a  handsome  young  man  to  be  brave.  Yet, 
Jocelyn  had  dispatched  the  fully-armed  Alferic  as  if  he  had 
been  a  boy,  and  Jocelyn  with  no  armor  at  all.  And  he  was 
handsome,  oh,  so  very  handsome.  His  hair  was  like  the  stand¬ 
ing  grain,  and  his  eyes  were  like  pearl  dust.  He  was  tall  and 
straight  and  strong  .  .  .  and  handsome  .  .  .  where  would  there 
ever  be  another  like  him?  His  ear?  It  did  not  seem  to 
matter  so  much.  The  rose  had  its  thorn,  the  grass  its  weeds, 
the  summer  day  its  showers.  She  remembered  admiring  a 
wine  glass  once  and  recalled  how  she  mentioned  to  her 
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father  that  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  perfectly  straight,  as  it 
was  so  like  a  flower.  Her  father  had  laughed  gently  and 
reminded  her  that  flowers  are  not  perfect,  and  that  the  slight 
imperfections  in  all  works  of  art  made  them  the  more  beauti¬ 
ful;  the  imperfections  emphasize  and  prove  the  perfections. 
That  very  slight  imperfection  in  Jocelyn  emphasized  and 
enriched  his  other  qualities.  Aileen  smiled,  content  with  her 
knowledge. 

When  Jocelyn  began  to  take  the  road  that  led  to  her 
father’s  castle,  the  princess  asked,  '"Why  do  you  not  take 
me  to  my  home,  Sir?” 

“This  is  the  road  to  your  home,  my  Lady.” 

“No,  my  Lord,  my  home  can  never  be  where  you  are 
not.  Your  home  is  my  home,  for  you  are  my  home,  my 
castle,  and  my  life  for  now  .  .  .  and  always.” 

Jocelyn  was  so  happy  he  could  not  speak  and  Stephen  was 
so  happy  he  could  not  sing,  but  all  the  birds  singing  nest- 
ward  in  the  autumn  twilight  made  up  for  any  deficiencies 
of  happy  music. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Jocelyn  and  Aileen  were  married 
and  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  until  they  became  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  greater  and  more  glorious  kingdom. 

My  wandering  minstrel  tale  is  done 

As  the  world  wheels  west  with  the  setting  sun, 

My  heart’s  content,  for  the  prince  has  won 
The  love  of  his  Lady  Green  Sleeves. 
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In  The  Mailbox 


•  •  • 


BLT  Atoll 
Sandwich  Islands 
Pacific  Ocean 
Earth. 

Editor-in-Chief  (sic) 

Ethos 

Dear  (simply  a  bow  to  convention)  Editor: 

Having  been  requested  by  you  to  submit  an  essay  to  your 
esteemed  publication,  and — due  to  an  over-abundance  of 
good  nature  and  brain-washing — having  acquiesced,  I  now 
find  myself  in  dire  straits.  My  artistic  integrity,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  freedom  of  speech,  expression,  and  assorted  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  was  then  affronted  by  the  contractual  fine  print 
wherewith  you  gave  me  license  to  compose  as  I  pleased — a 
veritable  “carte  blanche” — provided  that  the  vein  was  light, 
the  style  Benchley-ish,  the  subject  college,  the  aspect  back- 
to-school  conviviality,  the  atmosphere  fallish,  and  the  dead¬ 
line  (a  morbidly  apt  phrase)  several  days  away. 

Undaunted  by  this  infringement  on  academic  freedom, 
undismayed  that  that  part  of  my  mind  which  was  not 
paralyzed  by  autumn  inertia  was  steeped  in  gloom  due  to 
impending  mid-semesters  and  a  deplorably  un-impending 
Christmas  job  (for  what  has  art  to  do  with  reality?),  and 
undone  by  a  sudden  outflux  of  imagination,  I  met  the  crisis 
with  my  customary  composure,  and  in  a  mere  matter  of 
months  had  my  frayed  nerves,  chattering  teeth,  and  several 
personalities  well  under  control. 

From  my  vantage  point  well  up  on  my  bedroom  wall  (the 
stitches  in  the  padding  make  excellent  finger-grips  for 
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climbing) ,  I  could  see  over  the  Babel-like  stack  of  books  to 
the  back  of  my  desk,  where  I  spied  long-forgotten  relics  of 
my  freshman  year- — that  blissful  aeon  ago  when  editors 
were  simply  disembodied  names  on  the  mastheads  of  daily 
papers. 

First  to  catch  my  eye  (and  a  pretty  little  piece  of  fielding 
it  was,  too,  for  in  awe  at  my  discovery,  I  had  batted  an  eye¬ 
lash  and  what  with  my  baseball  proclivities,  had  got  rather 
carried  away)  was  the  Emmanuel  College  Hand  Book.  Ah 
Ha!  was  my  reaction;  and  then  again,  Oh  Ho!  Why  not  a 
guide  to  the  guidebook,  entitled 

MANY  HANDS  MAKE  LIGHT  WORK 

or 

Too  Many  Cooks  Spoil  the  Broth 

One  of  the  opening  lines  had  possibilities:  "Here  student 
problems  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  Couldn’t  a  little  phrase-twisting  bring  home  just 
what  problems  we  students  (?)  are — and  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  ".  .  .  and  of  the  Faculty  who  are  ever  ready  to  help 
students  in  difficulty.”  How  about  a  technical  aside  on  the 
interchangeableness  of  "in”  and  "into”?  The  idea  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  appeal.  I  read  on,  to  the  section  on  conduct, 
courtesy,  graciousness  to  the  Faculty,  etc.  "When  an  offense 
does  occur  .  .  .  the  College  authorities  will  take  such  action 
as  the  particular  occurrence  .  .  .  may  seem  to  require.” 
Hmm. 

I  then  hit  (well,  Williams  won’t  always  be  here,  you 
know)  on  the  College  catalogue,  and  once  again  the  Muse 
(who  shall  remain  nameless  for  fear  of  reprisals),  tapped  at 
her — I  mean  my — brain.  Why  not  a  catalogue  with  the  real 
essentials  pertaining  to  each  course  in  it,  such  as:  amount  of 
homework,  opportunity  for  sleeping,  material  for  jokes  and 
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parodies,  etc. — but  no,  that  would  take  too  long  and  might 
appear  a  bit  superficial. 

What  could  I  do  with  the  schedule  before  me?  Eureka! 
Of  course.  Aren’t  we  always  being  reminded  of  the  value 
of  such  an  education  in  any  and  all  aspects  of  our  careers? 
I  would  demonstrate  the  practical  application  of  my  Liberal 
Arts  courses  to  my  summer  job  as  playground  instructor — 
how  they  helped  make  me  understanding  and  tactful  with 
the  little  dev —  darlings.  How  could  I  forget  fun-loving 
Bobby  who  hung  by  his  knees  from  the  swing  cross-bar  and 
rewarded  my  efforts  to  get  him  down  with  well-aimed  pel¬ 
lets  from  his  bean-shooter!  At  his  affirmative  answer  to  my 
not  unreasonable  question  as  to  his  intention  of  putting  my 
eye  out,  my  anger  and  my  hand  rose.  But  Medieval  History 
to  the  rescue;  putting  eyes  out  was  "an  old  Byzantine  cus¬ 
tom.”  Who  was  I  to  cast  aside  historical  precedent  by 
violence  and  run  the  risk  of  inhibiting  a  possible  genius 
(mine)  ?  Surely  retreat  was  the  better  part  of  discretion. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  teen-aged  group  much  impressed 
by  the  theater.  They  were  insistent  on  re-creating  the  latest 
murder  mystery  they’d  seen.  One  of  the  thespians,  graphi¬ 
cally  nick-named  "Brute,”  was  in  charge  of  casting,  and 
perceiving  who  was  to  be  given  the  role  of  victim,  I  whipped 
into  a  discussion  of  the  conventions  of  Greek  drama  and  held 
them  spellbound  with  my  masterly  deliverance  of  the  thesis 
that  "all  violence  occurs  off-stage.” 

But  having  the  true  journalist’s  consciousness  of  libel 
(any  comments  as  to  other  supposedly  journalistic  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  inability  to  write  creatively,  will  be  gra¬ 
ciously  ignored) ,  I  realized  that  so  far  I  had  detracted  some¬ 
what  cynically  from  an  early  Pope  and  Shakespeare,  and 
with  my  innate  humility,  I  knew  I  could  not  play  in  that 
league.  (The  baseball  metaphor  again!  I  wonder  if  that 
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fixation  has  any  Freudian  over-tones?)  Foiled  again.  Was 
my  fate  to  be  "Ars  shorta,  Vita  longa”? 

There  was  yet  another  volume  I  might  steal  from,  how¬ 
ever,  The  College  Survey  of  English  Literature .  Surely  in 
the  course  of  a  thousand  years  someone  had  written  some¬ 
thing  from  which  I  could  derive  "inspiration”  (an  esoteric 
term  for  "lines”).  Mirabile  dictu!  The  table  of  contents 
disclosed  an  astute  and  blessed  fellow  of  the  17th  century 
who  had  written  a  characterization  of  "A  Mere  Young 
Gentleman  of  the  University.”  There  was  no  denying  that 
the  fates  were  at  last  on  my  side.  With  this  as  a  basis  I 
could  .  .  .  why  the  underhanded,  conscienceless  plagiarist! 
He  had  already  parodied  the  would-be  scholar;  that  was  the 
whole  theme  of  his  essay.  Was  there  no  justice? 

But  wait.  Here  is  Francis  Bacon’s  "Of  High  Places.”  A 
slight  alteration  and  it  becomes  "Of  University  Classes.” 

Women  in  university  classes  are  thrice  debtors — debtors  of 
the  administration,  debtors  of  their  parents,  and  debtors  of 
posterity  (which  must  suffer  the  effects  of  their  sophistry) . 

No,  it  was  too  forced.  Moreover,  one  (at  least  this  one) 
could  hardly  make  Bacon  sound  like  Benchley.  All  is  lost. 
The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west  and  evening  shadows  o’er- 
cloud  my  little  gray  mind.  I  must  cease  my  efforts  lest  my 
work  "smell  too  much  of  candle  grease”  and  "too  little  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  should  be  cast,”  opine  some  harping 
critics.  I  always  ignore  the  outpourings  of  small  minds, 
however,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  so  seldom  know  what 
I’m  thinking — or  writing. 

With  the  dawn  comes  the  deadline,  and  how  shall  I  face 
my  (tor)  mentor?  With  an  apt  quotation:  "Cum  non  sis  qui 
fueris,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere,”  i.e.,  "What  the  heck’s  the 
use?” 

Your  humble  and  disob’d’t.  svt.  .  .  .  , 

(the  would-be)  Cuthbert  Henchley 
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Summer  Night  Scene 

Grace  Nuttall,  ’56 

Flashing  sparks 

Wind-tossed  from  glotving  embers , 

Solitary  oasis  in  the  night  blackness . 

Crested  waves 

Washing  an  invisible  shore , 

Surging  rhythmically  in  a  restless  monotone . 

Fathomless  sky 

Pin-pointed  by  a  million  winking  lights, 

Serene,  immutable  with  utter  timelessness . 

Young  voices 

T railing  wisps  of  sound  in  the  night, 

Binding  each  other  in  a  tiny  circle  of  life . 
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Maturity 

In  the  words  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Hindu  poet  and 
philosopher, 

"Love  is  an  endless  mystery 

for  it  has  nothing  else  to  explain  it.** 

Is  not  maturity  similarly  indefinable?  For  of  maturity 
we  ask  rhetorically,  "What  is  it?”  and  again,  "Who  has 
achieved  it?”  We  ask  these  questions  rhetorically  because 
we  do  not  expect  anyone  to  answer  them  fully. 

In  colleges,  particularly,  students  are  constantly  wonder¬ 
ing  about  maturity,  ardently  striving  for  it  yet  having  very 
nebulous  ideas  about  its  essence.  All  will  unconsciously  at¬ 
tain  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  in  the  very  process  of 
"growing-up,”  but  there  are  phases  of  maturity  which  we 
must  strive  consciously  to  attain.  Such  striving,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  involves  some  understanding  of  the  goal. 

In  this  age  of  pat  definitions  and  memorized  conclusions, 
we  find  it  hard  to  understand  a  complexity  such  as  maturity. 
Many  solve  the  problem  by  defining  one  aspect  of  maturity, 
aiming  toward  that  and  ignoring  the  others. 

Some  have  seen  it  as  independence,  others  as  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  working  set  of  values.  Some  declare  it  to  be  the 
ability  to  adjust  and  others,  the  ability  to  make  decisions. 
But  maturity  is  not  any  one  of  these — rather  it  is  all  of  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  mature  person  must  be  independent,  but 
the  term  is  easily  misunderstood.  Physical  independence  is 
clearly  essential,  as  is  financial  independence.  Paradoxically, 
however,  independence  does  not  mean  the  extreme  of  sep¬ 
arate  existence  or  isolated  self-sufficiency,  but  reaches  to  the 
realization  and  acceptance  of  our  necessary  dependence  on 
others. 
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Intellectually,  complete  independence  is  impossible  be¬ 
cause  we  must  always  compare  other  ideas  with  our  own  in 
order  to  have  material  with  which  to  make  a  decision,  come 
to  conclusions  or  form  a  new  and  "independent”  idea.  We 
must  realize  that  we  are  intellectually  dependent  on  those 
wiser  than  we  and  that  an  effort  to  ignore  their  ideas  would 
not  only  set  limits  to  our  knowledge  but  prolong  our  im¬ 
maturity  as  well. 

Emotional  independence  is  achieved  when  our  emotional 
behavior  conforms  to  reason  and  sound  judgment — when  it 
is  controlled  by  the  will.  This  is  opposed  to  letting  the  mob 
rule  us  and  is  the  fruit  of  intellectual  independence;  yet 
it  should  not  imply  the  other  extreme  of  being  anti-social  or 
reluctant  to  "get  involved”  with  others.  It  means  loving 
people  as  much  and  as  strongly  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  not 
loving  them  to  the  extent  that  the  attachment  would  over¬ 
shadow  the  reasons  for  the  loving. 

Volitional  independence  brings  the  ability  to  make  de¬ 
cisions,  to  hold  to  them  and  to  fulfill  them,  unfettered  by 
opinions  and  pressures.  Yet  we  must  never  ignore  the  wis¬ 
dom,  rights,  and  needs  of  others. 

For,  to  achieve  independence  does  not  mean  to  isolate  our¬ 
selves.  Only  when  we  have  learned  to  think  our  own 
thoughts,  make  our  own  decisions,  and  live  with  ourselves, 
can  we  live  with  others,  for  "no  man  is  an  island.” 

To  balance  and  support  independence,  maturity  demands 
a  scale  of  values.  The  mature  person  must  be  able  to  relate 
each  experience,  need,  and  emotion  to  its  proper  place  in 
life,  avoiding  confusion,  extremes  and  eccentricity.  We  do 
this  through  a  process  of  integration  by  which  we  order  all 
facets  of  our  existence  to  one  end.  This  is  how  we  form  our 
values  and  ideals;  this  is  why  we  are  not  upset  by  trifles; 
this  is  when  we  can  call  ourselves  mature. 
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For  each  one  of  us  the  process  of  maturing  will  vary.  It 
may  mean  discovering  where  we  are  headed,  realizing  our 
need  for  others,  or,  most  important,  learning  to  know  and 
be  ourselves.  Then  we  can  live  independently,  adjusting  not 
only  to  our  environment  but  also  to  our  own  shortcomings. 
In  this  way  we  will  learn  to  live  maturely,  as  we  consciously 
order  all  to  the  one  end  on  Whom  we  are  all  dependent. 


M.  H. 


Joan  Mailloux,  ’56 


There  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  rainbow’s  end , 
That  I  must  find  before  the  sun  has  set 


Behind  the  hills ,  beyond  the  road’s  deep  bend, 

Or  lose  the  means  by  which  to  pay  a  debt . 

I  owe  a  wealth  of  love  that  I  have  kept 
In  hiding,  for  myself,  not  knowing  where 
To  shower  it .  Wasted  in  disuse,  not  swept 
By  winds,  nor  washed  by  rains .  And  now  I  care 
So  much  for  you,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
That  jealous  care,  reformed .  And  my  desire 
Is  to  explain  to  you,  to  tell  you  so, 

Consuming  wish  of  mine  like  burning  fire. 

Repair  my  hasty  error,  pot  of  gold, 

And  let  me  find  you  ’ere  the  sun  grows  old. 
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Christopher  Columbus ,  Mariner .  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  195  5. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison  retells  the  story  of  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus’  adventures  in  the  new  world  in  both  an  intimate 
and  startlingly  accurate  style.  Intimate,  because  Morison,  a 
seaman  of  fame  himself,  draws  his  own  conclusions  to  the 
numerous  controversial  points  in  Columbus’  career.  Ac¬ 
curate,  because  the  author  himself  undertook  approximately 
the  same  journey  that  routed  Columbus  into  historic  fame. 
His  map  illustrations  within  the  book  prove  this. 

This  close  relationship  between  author  and  subject  also 
brings  a  closer  union  between  subject  and  reader.  All  the 
experiences  shared  by  Columbus  and  his  crew  members  on 
their  four  voyages  to  the  New  World  (which  they  thought 
to  be  part  of  the  Indies)  are  shared  with  the  reader. 

One  can  hear  the  cry  of  "land  ho!”  when  the  sailors  first 
glimpsed  solid  earth  after  endless  days  at  sea.  One  shares  in 
their  disappointment  when,  instead  of  finding  the  gold  they 
sought,  they  found  nothing  but  Indians  with  only  food  and 
false  friendship  to  give.  The  reader  can  clearly  understand 
the  tremendous  paradox  underlying  the  entire  story:  after 
hundreds  of  years  have  passed  we  pay  tribute  to  Columbus 
for  doing  something  he  had  never  planned  to  do  and  never 
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knew  he  did.  Another  fact  which  lends  interest  to  the  never- 
tiring  story  of  the  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  Mr.  Morison  places  on  the  qualities  of  Columbus,  the 
individual  man.  Without  the  quality  of  stubbornness  being 
inherent  in  Columbus,  one  doubts  if  America  would  have 
ever  been  discovered.  The  faith  of  Columbus  is  clearly  out¬ 
lined  by  the  titles  he  gave  to  the  newly  discovered  lands  (all 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  as  a  patron  saint) . 

Mr.  Morison ’s  combination  of  personal  feeling  and  nauti¬ 
cal  experience  serve  to  place  Christopher  Columbus ,  Mariner 
high  on  the  best  seller  list  for  enjoyment  as  well  as  historical 
study. 

Ann  MacEachern,  ’56 

Sincerely ,  Willis  Wayde.  J.  P.  Marquand.  Boston:  Little, 

Brown  and  Company,  195  5. 

The  story  opens  in  Clyde,  Massachusetts  where  Alfred 
Wayde,  Willis’  father,  has  come  to  work  in  the  Harcourt 
Mill.  The  mill  is  a  family  affair  run  by  Henry  Harcourt. 
Because  of  Alfred  Wayde’s  improvements,  the  Harcourt 
Mill,  on  which  the  livelihood  of  the  town  depends,  survives 
the  crash  and  depression. 

Willis  is  fifteen  when  he  and  his  family  move  to  the  gar¬ 
den  house  which  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  Harcourt 
place.  With  this  proximity  to  the  big  house,  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  Willis  should  be  drawn  to  Henry  Harcourt’s 
granddaughter,  Bess.  Bess  is  a  vital,  outspoken  person  who 
doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  take  this  fair-haired  boy  from 
the  west  who  is  obviously  so  much  more  competent  than  her 
brother  Bill. 

Mr.  Marquand  has  always  been  on  the  "cool”  side,  but  in 
this  novel  Marquand’s  machinery  is  just  that,  machinery. 
The  sheer  efficiency  of  the  writing  is  as  impersonal  as  any 
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piece  of  mechanical  equipment.  At  the  end  it  seems  that 
Marquand  has  not  made  up  his  mind  about  Willis  and  so 
he  leaves  us  with  unclear  and  confused  purposes. 

Patricia  Cremins,  ’58 

Gif t  from  the  Sea.  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh.  New  York: 

Pantheon,  195  5. 

Gift  from  the  Sea  is  the  product  of  Anne  Lindbergh’s 
solitary  vacation  on  an  island.  It  is  an  attempt  to  clarify 
her  "own  particular  pattern  of  living,  (her)  own  individual 
balance  of  life,  work  and  human  relationships.” 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Lindbergh  was  sincere  in  this  essay  at 
philosophy.  However,  she  is  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher;  as 
such  she  is  more  concerned  with  weaving  a  pattern  of  beauti¬ 
ful,  cadenced  language  than  with  pursuing  a  specific  idea  in 
the  clear,  cold  light  of  reason.  Her  skill  with  words  is  un¬ 
deniable,  but  unfortunately  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  false 
notion  that  what  she  is  saying  is  a  marvel  of  profound  and 
original  thought.  In  truth,  her  book  is  a  collection  of  mental 
meanderings,  beautifully  but  vaguely  expressed. 

Mrs.  Lindbergh  leaves  the  island  with  "a  few  clues”.  She 
has  determined  that  her  life  is  too  full;  that  she  must  be 
selective  regarding  people  and  activities;  that  she  must  have 
a  new  sense  of  values,  one  of  which  is  "balance  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  life.”  The  last  idea  is  rather  puz¬ 
zling.  If  the  author  can  use  the  words  "balance  of  life”  as  a 
self-explanatory  phrase,  the  whole  book  seems  rather  point¬ 
less,  since,  as  stated  above,  her  purpose  is  to  clarify  her  "bal¬ 
ance  of  life.” 

As  a  writer  of  exquisite  prose,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  is  superb. 
As  a  sage,  she  is  a  barnyard  philosopher  who  has  produced  a 
golden  egg. 
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Elizabeth  Dunn,  ’ 58 


How  Not  to  Write  a  Play.  Walter  Kerr.  New  York: 

Simon  and  Schuster,  195  5. 

The  apathy  of  the  American  public  to  contemporary 
American  drama  has  created  a  disturbing  problem  for  people 
vitally  concerned  with  the  theatre.  The  serious  drama  has 
ceased  to  be  self-supporting,  and  must  depend  on  the  melo¬ 
drama,  the  musical  and  the  cheap  comedy  to  pay  the  bills 
for  Art.  In  his  new  book,  How  Not  to  Write  a  Play ,  Walter 
Kerr,  drama  critic  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
former  professor  of  drama  at  Catholic  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  places  the  blame  for  this  situation  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  playwrights.  He  accuses  them  of  al¬ 
ternately  ignoring  and  lecturing  their  audiences.  Most,  he 
feels,  recognize  no  responsibility  to  their  audience,  only  one 
to  themselves;  communication  has  become,  to  their  minds,, 
cheap  and  pandering. 

Mr.  Kerr  points  out  that  what  exists  in  America  today  is 
a  minority  theatre,  one  supported  by  the  die-hard  theatre¬ 
goers,  not  by  the  general  public.  And,  anticipating  the  in¬ 
evitable,  "the  public  doesn’t  appreciate  great  drama,”  Mr. 
Kerr  states  from  historical  evidence  that  "every  great  drama 
we  have  ever  been  lucky  enough  to  feast  our  eyes  on  has 
come  out  of  a  popular  playhouse.” 

He  feels  that  by  taking  as  their  examples  Shakespeare  and 
Euripides  rather  than  Ibsen  and  Chekhov,  modern  play¬ 
wrights  will  restore  the  birthrights  of  action  and  audience  to 
the  theatre.  Without  action,  we  will  remain  in  the  power  of 
Chekhovian  staticism  and  Ibsonian  realism.  Without  action, 
we  will  remain  audienceless. 

How  Not  to  Write  a  Play  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  com¬ 
plete  book.  It  shows  a  great  deal  of  research  and  thought, 
and  is  a  well-organized  literate  attempt  to  diagnose  the  ills 

of  the  theatre.  Maura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 
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Reversal 


Maura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 

It  HAD  just  started  to  rain  as  Hale  Marshall 
ducked  into  Sander’s  Bar  and  Grill  on  7th  Avenue.  It  was 
as  dingy  and  colorless  a  little  place  as  the  faded  overalls  of 
the  workmen  who  frequented  it.  As  Hale  made  his  way  up 
to  the  bar,  Nick,  the  bartender,  spied  him  and  let  out  a 
dispirited  sigh.  "Not  that  one  again,”  he  thought  wearily. 
"If  that  Mama’s-boy  tells  me  his  'sad  life’s  story’  once 
more  .  .  .”  Nick  arranged  his  features  into  a  tired  semblance 
of  a  pleasant  smile  and  ambled  nonchalantly  down  the  length 
of  the  "longest  bar  on  7th  Avenue”  to  where  Hale  was  sit¬ 
ting  quietly.  "Look,  kid,”  he  said  in  a  rough,  fatherly  tone, 
putting  his  big  hand  on  Hale’s  shoulder,  "why  don’t  ya  go 
home?  Ya  tell  me  I’m  your  friend  .  .  .  your  best  friend  even 
.  .  .  well,  do  me  a  favor?  Ya  know  I  got  customers  ta  wait 
on  an’  work  ta  do  ...  I  can’t  talk  ta  ya  now.  Ya’ll  on’y 
get  me  in  bad  with  the  boss  if  ya  hang  around  an’  don’t 
buy,  ya  know  what  I  mean?  .  .  .  How  about  it,  kid?  Go  on 
home.”  He  knocked  Hale  playfully  on  the  jaw  with  his  fist 
and  started  away. 

"Nick  .  .  .  Nick!”  Hale  slid  off  his  stool  and  followed  the 
older  man  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  "Nick,  I  won’t 
take  up  much  of  your  time  .  .  .  I  only  want  to  talk  to  you 
for  a  minute  .  .  .  that’s  all,  Nick.” 

The  bartender  stopped  and  turned  to  face  him.  "Okay, 
kid,”  he  said  warily.  "What  d’ya  wanna  talk  about?” 

Hale  pulled  over  a  stool  and  sat  down,  putting  his  elbows 
on  the  counter.  "Nick,”  he  started  hesitantly,  "It’s  this  way 
.  .  .  I,  ah  .  .  .  I’ve  been  coming  in  here  a  long  time  now,  and 
even  if  I  don’t  buy  much,  you  know  me  pretty  well  .  .  . 
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and  ...  I  was  wondering  if  you’d  do  me  a  favor.”  He  leaned 
forward  to  prevent  the  others  at  the  crowded  bar  from 
overhearing.  "See,  Nick,  I  need  a  few  dollars  .  .  *.  for  rent 
.  .  .  and  I  thought  maybe  you’d  lend  it  to  me.”  He  rushed 
on.  "Oh,  I  know  I  don’t  have  a  job,  Nick,  but  you’d  get  it 
back  .  .  .  the  very  first  money  I  got,  I’d  pay  you  back.”  Sud¬ 
denly,  he  broke  off  and  said  simply,  "I  need  it,  Nick  ...  I 
really  need  that  money.” 

The  pleasant  grin,  which  had  faded  into  an  inscrutable 
frown  while  Hale  talked,  was  now  replaced  by  a  look  of 
indifference.  "Sorry,  kid,”  Nick  began,  "but  I  can’t  do  it.” 
He  pulled  out  a  cloth  from  under  the  bar  and  casually  wiped 
the  counter  while  he  continued.  "Ya  know  I’d  like  ta  help 
ya  out,  kid,  but  .  .  .”  He  shrugged,  letting  Hale  fill  in  the 
rest. 

"But,  Nick,  I’ve  got  to  have  that  money.  I’ve  got  nothing 
to  live  on  ...  I  haven’t  even  got  a  job  prospect  .  .  .  how 
can  I  .  .  .” 

"Look,  kid,”  Nick  said  interrupting  him,  "I  told  ya  I 
can’t  let  ya  have  it,  and  that’s  final.”  Then  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  he  added  magnanimously,  "Tell  ya  what,  though, 
have  a  beer  on  the  house  before  ya  go.  How’s  Rheingold?” 

Hale  stared  at  him  for  a  minute  without  answering.  Then 
he  mumbled,  "Fine,  Nick  .  .  .  just  fine.  Thanks.”  Nick 
threw  the  cloth  into  a  corner,  and  took  a  glass  from  the 
shelf.  He  filled  it  from  the  tap,  put  it  on  the  counter  with 
a  professional  flourish,  and  then  headed  down  to  the  far  end 
of  the  bar,  leaving  Hale  alone. 

After  Nick  had  gone,  Hale  sat  staring  thoughtfully  into 
his  beer,  thinking  over  what  had  happened.  "I  really  thought 
he  was  my  friend,”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  "I  really 
thought  he  was  my  friend.  I  should  have  known  better.” 

After  a  while,  he  picked  up  his  beer  and  drank  it  down 
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slowly.  Then  he  got  up  and  carefully  threaded  his  way 
through  the  men  standing  around  the  bar  to  the  door.  As 
he  reached  it,  Nick’s  voice  cut  through  his  thoughts.  "Can 
ya  imagine  a  guy  like  that?”  it  was  saying.  "Can’t  even  pay 
for  his  own  drinks,  but  I’m  supposed  ta  lend  him  money. 
What  does  he  .  .  .” 

Hale  pulled  open  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  rain. 
It  was  drizzling  now,  and  a  heavy  fog  had  crept  in  from 
the  harbor  and  infiltrated  the  city.  He  turned  up  his  collar, 
ducked  his  chin  into  his  coat,  and  headed  home. 

"Home,”  he  was  thinking  bitterly,  "what  a  laugh!  .  .  . 
one  room  with  running  water  and  cracks  in  the  ceiling  .  .  . 
quite  a  home.”  He  turned  the  corner  onto  8th  Avenue 
automatically,  and  kicked  viciously  at  a  tin  can  that  had 
rolled  off  a  rubbish  pile  onto  the  sidewalk.  "Whatever  made 
me  come  to  New  York  anyway?”  he  thought  angrily. 

He  crossed  the  street  and  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  second 
house  on  the  right.  He  tiptoed  up  the  stairs  to  the  second 
floor,  past  the  landlady’s  door  to  his  own  room,  and  let  him¬ 
self  in,  noiselessly  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  Then  he 
took  off  his  raincoat  and  tossed  it  on  the  stiff,  upright  chair 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

He  lay  on  his  back  looking  up  at  the  imitation  swirled 
plaster  ceiling,  made  ugly  with  long  cracks  that  looked  like 
battle  scars.  Nothing  at  home  had  ever  been  like  that.  His 
mother  would  never  have  allowed  a  cracked  ceiling  or  a 
shabby  chair  in  her  house.  Her  house  was  perfect. 

"Ma.  .  .  .”  The  thought  of  her  jarred  him  for  a  moment. 
"Ma  was  so  strong  ...  so  sure  of  herself  .  .  .  but  I  wasn’t 
.  .  .  she  was  much  stronger  than  I  was.  .  .  .”  He  remembered 
how  she  had  always  fought  his  battles.  First,  when  he  was 
small,  and  later  when  he  was  in  school.  He  grinned,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  time  she  had  stood  up  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 
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teacher,  and  saved  him  from  going  to  summer  school.  She’d 
done  some  good  things  for  him,  all  right. 

"But  she  never  stopped  running  everything  for  me  .  .  . 
she  planned  my  whole  life  for  me  .  .  .  and  she  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  might  not  want  to  go  her  way  .  .  .  and  I 
didn’t  ...  I  hurt  her  and  .  .  .  maybe  I  was  wrong  to  run 
away  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  maybe  it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  .  . 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Then  he  went  over  to 
the  window  and  stared  out  into  the  alley.  He  was  thinking, 
"I  want  to  see  her  .  .  .  but  she  said  she’d  never  forgive  me 
for  running  away.  ...  I  want  to  see  her  .  .  .  just  to  see 
her.  ...”  As  he  pulled  down  the  torn  window  shade,  the 
answer  occurred  to  him.  The  telephone.  He’d  call  his 
mother  long  distance  and  tell  her  about  New  York  .  .  .  he’d 
ask  her  what  he  should  do  .  .  .  he’d  tell  her  he  was  sorry.  He 
grabbed  his  wallet  and  ran  down  the  hall  to  the  telephone. 
First  he  checked  his  money.  No  bills.  He  had  exactly 
fifteen  cents — more  than  enough  to  contact  the  operator, 
but  not  enough  to  make  the  call.  He’d  have  to  telephone 
collect  .  .  .  but  that  was  all  right  .  .  .  he’d  just  explain  to 
his  mother  that  he  didn’t  have  the  price  of  a  call  now,  but 
that  he’d  pay  her  back.  She  wouldn’t  mind. 

He  dialed  the  operator  and  made  the  call  collect  .  .  . 
$4.40,  she  said.  He  jotted  it  down  on  the  back  of  his  Social 
Security  card,  so  he  wouldn’t  forget.  They  were  ringing 
now.  He  could  picture  his  mother  hurrying  to  answer  it — 
wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and  calling  to  his  father, 
"I’ll  get  it,”  as  she  passed  the  den. 

"Answer  .  .  .  answer  .  .  .  answer,”  he  was  praying  with 
every  ring.  . 

Then  he  heard  his  mother  say,  "Hello.”  The  operator  was 
reciting  that  a  Mr.  Hale  Marshall  was  calling  person  to  per- 
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son  collect  to  Mrs.  Howard  Marshall.  Was  Mrs.  Marshall 
there? 

"Of  course  she’s  there,”  Hale  thought  impatiently.  "She’s 
talking  to  you.”  His  mother  identified  herself.  It  would 
only  be  a  minute  now. 

"This  call  is  collect  from  New  York  City.  Will  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  charges,  madam?” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  his  mother  answered 
distinctly,  "No.” 

"I’m  sorry  sir.  .  .  .” 

Hale  broke  in  on  the  operator,  and  screamed  into  the 
receiver,  "It’s  me,  Ma.  It’s  Hale.”  Then  to  the  operator, 
"Tell  her  it’s  her  son  .  .  .  tell  her.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  operator  said,  "I’m  sorry, 
sir,  but  your  party  has  hung  up.  Would  you  like  me  to  try 
again,  sir?” 

"No  .  .  .  no,  operator,”  he  said  softly.  "Thank  you.” 

Hale  replaced  the  phone  on  the  hook,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  his  shoulders  slumped,  his  eyes  staring 
straight  ahead,  his  arms  hanging  limply  by  his  sides.  After 
a  long  while  he  straightened  up,  and  suddenly  tired,  started 
slowly  down  the  hall  that  led  to  home. 
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Three  Tenses 

Frances  La  Marre,  y56 

jAl.  SPELL-BINDING  sight  inches  closer  and  closer 
as  the  ship  steals  into  the  harbor.  The  early  morning  sun  is 
doing  to  skyscrapers  what  no  other  part  of  the  day  can  do. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  sticky  July  morning  can  be  seen 
moving  in  and  around  the  cement  structures  like  low,  storm 
clouds,  seemingly  pushing  the  buildings  down  into  squat  po¬ 
sitions.  The  lone  majesty  of  the  sight  is  caused  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  yet  hazy  clash  of  heat  and  sun.  The  suggested  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  a  modern  line-painting,  symmetry  its  princi¬ 
ple,  with  a  vague  film  settled  upon  its  whole.  The  depth 
of  the  beauty  causes  one’s  thoughts  to  wander  in  the  dis¬ 
tance:  Have  we  really  left?  Are  we  really  back?  Yes,  we  are 
in  the  harbor.  We  are  home! 

Just  a  silhouette  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  rises  from  the 
motionless  waters.  The  calm,  mossy  outline  chills  us  as  we 
view  the  lady  of  freedom.  In  the  flash  of  minutes,  nine 
months  sweep  before  us,  sights  seen  in  many  lands:  the  deli¬ 
cate,  lacy  cathedral  in  Cologne;  the  snowy-roofed  Alps; 
the  littered  vendors’  wagons  in  Florence;  an  austere,  medie¬ 
val  castle;  the  seething  swarm  of  humanity  in  St.  Peter’s 
Square;  the  Vienna  Woods  in  snow.  Adventures  that  are 
now  mere  memories  tumble  forth  excitedly:  midnight  in 
the  dreary  Paris  Gare  de  L’est;  the  Pre-Lenten  festival  in 
Munich;  adaption  to  the  university,  a  completely  different 
way  of  life. 

The  seconds  expel  faces  from  the  imagination,  faces  in  all 
probability  never  to  be  seen  again.  The  Irish  waiter  is  here 
speaking  French;  the  Mohammedan  girl  is  feverishly  dec¬ 
orating  her  first  Christmas  tree;  the  philosophy  professor  is 
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again  banging  his  desk;  every  friend,  every  new  personality 
met,  hurries  to  be  remembered.  The  angry  Dutch  train- 
conductor  questions  what  a  pretzel  is;  the  entire  coach  is 
in  laughter  as  he  demands  to  see  one.  With  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
ternal  helplessness,  we  are  overrun  with  faces  already  half 
forgotten:  the  scoundrel  London  cab-driver,  the  pleasant 
woman-aid  to  foreign  students  at  the  university,  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  innkeeper  with  his  delicious  cherry-cake,  the  odd 
American  medical  student  from  Omaha.  Endless  rows  of 
faces  clamor  for  our  attention. 

What  is  the  power  of  this  monument  to  freedom?  Surely, 
it  is  not  the  artistic  beauty  of  figure  and  form  that  rouses 
such  emotions.  No,  her  grasp  and  beauty  are  subjective  in 
every  one  of  her  viewers.  In  the  newcomer,  where  zest  for 
living  has  begun  to  waver,  her  torch  sparks  up  a  new  flame; 
every  dying  ember  of  past  hardship  clamors  to  be  revived 
and  replenished  for  a  fruitful  future.  Prepared  for  disap¬ 
pointments,  he  braces  himself  subconsciously;  yet,  expectant 
of  new  life,  he  glows  unbounded.  What  does  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  spell  for  him?  Simple  clarity  and  brightness. 

To  the  returning  American,  the  statue  is  the  infinity  of 
the  future  and  the  assimilation  of  the  past.  The  sudden 
chill  of  the  body  is  the  chill  experienced  after  separation  and 
just  before  reunion.  Many  never  know  it.  Many  never  un¬ 
derstand  it.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  empty  without  it.  To 
the  returning  American,  there  are  fresh,  untried  concepts 
needing  development;  there  is  knowledge  of  experience.  In 
this  monument  to  freedom,  each  sees  a  new  self  projected. 
The  new  self  prods  for  discovery.  Can  we  be  so  changed? 
We  are  changed.  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  skyline  of  New 
York,  the  shrill  blast  of  the  ship’s  horn  give  a  new  climax — 
a  new  conclusion  to  a  book  read  long  ago.  We  are  in  the 
harbor,  home! 
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T.  S.  Eliot:  Spirit  of  His  Age 

Annette  Reynolds ,  ’57 

Jr*1  UTILITY,  frustration,  that  insurmountable 
sense  of  the  complete  lack  of  usefulness,  of  aim  in  life — this 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  age  which  seems  to  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  to  Eliot.  This  characteristic  is  apparent,  too,  to 
the  reader  of  his  moving,  impressive,  thought-provoking 
poetry.  In  the  bulk  of  his  poetry  he  at  least  includes,  and  in 
most,  he  stresses  his  favorite  disillusionment  and  frustration 
theme. 

"In  the  past  quarter-century  no  poet  has  been  so  for¬ 
tunately  reviled,  denounced,  defamed,  buried  so  often,  re¬ 
vived  so  often,  been  so  enthusiastically  defended  and  so  pas¬ 
sionately  denied  (by  his  adverse  critics)  the  merits  of  human 
contact  and  society.”  Thus  spoke  the  critics  of  his  time, 
everywhere  discussing  and  evaluating  the  controversial  poet 
of  our  age.  And  while  they  evaluated  him,  he  in  turn  was 
evaluating  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  His 
criticism  may  be  bitter  at  times,  but  more  often  his  words 
and  the  rhythm  of  his  poetry  convey  the  hopelessness  and 
weariness  of  an  age  whose  "most  appalling  aspect  ...  is  the 
existence  of  millions  who  simply  exist  .  .  .  the  inhabitants 
of  the  'Waste  Land.’  ”  Thus  in  the  waste  land  he  sees  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  day:  a  barren,  meaningless  time — years  wasted. 
This  is  the  era  of  which  he  writes,  the  age  whose  sense 
of  futility  he  deplores;  when  the  echoes  of  a  first  great 
world  war  were  still  to  be  heard  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men;  when  the  distant  but  distinct  warnings  of  another 
brought  fear  and  a  further  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  build  up  what  was  soon  to  be  torn  down  again. 
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Eliot  has  been  called  "the  twentieth-century  man  of  feel¬ 
ing.”  Most  certainly  he  is  the  "man  of  feeling”  of  his  age, 
for  his  great  ability  to  sense  and  convey  the  lack  of  impetus 
and  the  spiritual  repression  and  degradation  of  his  time.  In 
this  way  he  is  representative  of  the  twentieth-century 
thought.  But  as  to  twentieth-century  poetic  technique, 
he  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  typical  "modern”  poet 
because  of  his  obscurity,  his  blunt,  frank  treatment  of  all 
subjects,  his  use  of  symbolism.  These  physical  aspects  of 
poetry  may  be  modern  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  utilized, 
but  as  Eliot  so  often  uses  the  past  to  point  out  the  failures 
of  the  present,  so  too,  he  draws  on  the  poets  of  the  past  to 
improve  this,  the  strongest  poetry  of  the  present. 

"The  Waste  Land”  is  the  most  impressive,  most  contro¬ 
versial,  most  discussed  of  his  works.  It  was  said  by  critics  of 
the  poem  that  Eliot  had  expressed  the  disillusionment  of  a 
generation,  but  he  disagrees,  saying,  "I  dislike  the  word  gen¬ 
eration.  When  I  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Waste  Land  some  of 
the  more  approving  critics  said  that  I  had  expressed  The 
disillusionment  of  a  generation’  which  is  nonsense.  I  may 
have  expressed  for  them  their  own  illusion  of  being  disillu¬ 
sioned,  but  that  did  not  form  part  of  my  intention.”  Per¬ 
haps  not  his  intention,  but  most  certainly  the  impression 
from  the  title  to  the  end  is  that  of  disillusionment.  The 
poem  is  based  on  a  myth,  that  drawing  of  a  parallel  between 
past  and  present,  the  way  of  ordering  and  signifying  the  im¬ 
mense  picture  of  futility  and  anarchy  which  represents 
contemporary  history.  The  myths  or  legends  on  which  it  is 
based  are  derived  from  the  legend  of  the  Grail  and  of  the 
story  of  the  Fisher  King.  It  presents  the  picture  of  a  land 
laid  waste,  barren,  because  of  the  loss  of  health  of  its  ruler. 
He  is  obliged  to  restore  his  land,  not  by  seeking  advantages 
for  himself,  but  by  self -purification,  by  giving  himself  to 
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the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  his  health  and  the  subsequent 
renewal  of  the  fertility  of  his  land.  In  this  picture  of  post¬ 
war  society,  the  recurrent  theme  is  that  of  potential  rebirth: 
of  the  year,  of  the  land,  and  of  this  waste  land  that  is  con¬ 
temporary  society.  But  this  rebirth  can  come  only  through 
self-sacrifice,  relating  this  poem  to  the  myth  of  the  quest 
of  the  Grail.  "Its  most  obvious  element  is  the  immediate 
sense  of  ugliness,  emptiness,  and  aimlessness  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world.” 

In  this  poem,  Eliot  shows  that  he  is  truly  the  symbol  of 
his  age,  for  here  is  expressed  the  futility  of  the  whole  of  this 
society  whose  order  and  life  have  been  disturbed  by  the  war 
through  which  they  have  struggled.  In  a  memorial  lecture 
on  Yeats,  Eliot  says  that  the  great  poet  is  the  man,  "who  out 
of  intense  and  personal  experience,  is  able  to  express  a  gen¬ 
eral  truth,  retaining  all  the  particularity  of  his  experience 
to  make  it  a  general  symbol.”  The  waste  land  is  this  gen¬ 
eral  symbol,  the  symbol  of  the  "arid  plain”  that  the  poet 
feels  is  his  age.  The  entire  poem,  in  its  background  and  its 
allusions,  shows  the  comparison  of  the  living  past  to  the 
death-in-life  present. 

The  poem  is  a  portrait  of  an  exiled  group  in  a  time 
without  "roots  that  clutch,”  in  a  land  neither  "living  or 
dead.”  Their  one  desire  is  to  escape  this  land  to  find  relief; 
and  as  they  accept  the  invitation  to  come  in  to  the  "shadows 
under  this  red  rock”  .  .  .  they  go  to  find  this  relief  and  find 
only  more  fear  in  a  different  form,  .  .  .  "in  a  handful  of 
dust”  .  .  .  there  is  no  escape  from  this  waste  land.  Here  we 
meet  characters  that  will  recur  in  the  poem,  echoes  from  the 
past  in  Madame  Sosostris,  the  clairvoyante’s  "wicked  pack 
of  cards.”  "Here  is  the  drowning  man,  drowning  as  present 
day  society  is  drowning  in  its  stagnant  condition;  Bella¬ 
donna,  whose  name  suggests  an  opiate  to  obliterate  this  feel- 
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ing  of  despair;  the  Fisher  King  on  whom  is  blamed  the 
barrenness  of  the  waste  land;  and  the  people,  walking  aim¬ 
less  in  a  ring.  And  in  the  unreal  city,  post-war  London,  the 
people  wander,  still  aimless,  over  the  bridge.  But  do  these 
people  want  rebirth?  He  asks  of  the  corpse  covered  by  win¬ 
ter,  the  living-death,  and  wants  the  dog  that  might  bring 
about  its  rebirth  kept  away.” 

In  the  second  section,  "A  Game  of  Chess,”  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  almost  suffocatingly  rich  atmosphere,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  past  splendors,  of  fertile  lands  from  which  we  are 
forcibly  recalled  to  the  present  for  whose  ears  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  holds  no  beauty.  And  we  see  the  "withered 
stumps  of  time”  with  which  the  woman  is  enclosed  and  be¬ 
cause  of  which  she  begs,  "Stay  with  me  .  .  .  Speak  to  me.” 
Such  is  the  reassurance  required  by  all  who  inhabit  this  time 
in  which  nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  known,  or  seen,  or 
heard,  or  remembered,  except  past  riches.  Caught  in  an  un¬ 
breakable  web  of  stereotyped  activity,  they  can  only  wait 
for  "a  knock  upon  the  door,”  a  knock  that  will,  perhaps, 
change  or  end  this.  When  we  hear  the  knock  and  the  in¬ 
sistent  .  .  .  "Hurry  up  please  it’s  time.  .  .  .”  it  refers  to  the 
closing  of  the  pub  and  the  idea  that  lives  are  simply  to  use 
up  time. 

Again  in  "The  Fire  Sermon,”  we  see  the  "sweet  Thames” 
of  the  past,  a  smooth  flowing  civilization  and  a  civilization 
that  is  sluggish,  "cold”  .  .  .  "slimy”  .  .  .  "dull”  .  .  .  "naked,” 
whose  sounds  are  those  of  "horns  and  motors,”  not  the  music 
of  Elizabethan  time.  Here  in  the  Unreal  City,  at  the  "violet 
hour,”  we  see  the  typist,  home  from  work,  doing  her  rou¬ 
tine,  boring  duties,  with  yet  some  extra  preparation.  We 
see,  but  through  the  eyes  of  Tiresias,  in  whom  the  "two 
sexes  meet  .  .  .  who  is  the  most  important  personage  in  the 
poem  uniting  all  the  rest  .  .  .  and  what  Tiresias  sees  in  fact, 
is  the  substance  of  the  poem.”  And  what  Tiresias  sees  is 
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utter  indifference  to  chastity,  on  the  part  of  the  typist  and 
the  "young  man  carbuncular.”  He  so  assured,  so  cocky,  so 
"patronizing”;  she,  living  a  life  of  such  complete  lack  of 
meaning  that  she  can  only  say,  "Well  now  that’s  done:  and 
I’m  glad  it’s  over.”  As  automatic  as  the  smoothing  of  her 
hair,  as  the  music  on  the  gramophone,  as  the  steady  music 
of  the  poem,  is  the  life  of  such  people,  inhabitants  of  the 
waste  land.  Here  is  not  the  fire  of  passion,  but  the  consum¬ 
ing  fire  of  habit,  of  aimlessness  from  which  only  the  Lord 
can  save  them. 

As  he  nears  the  end  of  this  poem,  Eliot  shows  the  futility 
of  hope  and  vanity,  for  death  is  the  inevitable  result.  And, 
here  in  this  land  where  there  is  "no  water,  only  rocks”  and 
its  people  "who  were  living  are  now  dying,”  he  gives  the 
picture  of  a  land  cursed,  and  a  land  ravaged  by  war  .  .  . 
"Jerusalem,  Athens,  Alexandria,  Vienna,  London”  ...  an 
ageless  condition.  Here  the  "hooded  hordes”  swarm  aimless¬ 
ly  over  endless  plains,  in  "cracked  earth,”  waiting  for 
rain,  that  age-old  symbol  of  fertility,  when  the  thunder 
speaks  and  says,  "give.”  But  he  cannot  give  because  of  this 
"age  of  prudence”  of  which  he  is  a  product,  and  he  is  locked 
forever  in  this  prison  of  contemporary  society.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  of  salvation, 
for  in  the  urging  .  .  .  "give,  sympathize,  control”  .  .  .  there 
is  hope  for  salvation,  by  submission  of  the  will  to  "the  hand 
expert  with  sail  and  oar,”  to  the  "one  walking  beside  you” 
when  you  "look  ahead  up  the  white  road.”  The  opening  of 
this  poem  is  a  picture  of  complete  frustration.  But  at  the 
end  of  it  can  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  hope  in  religion. 
"The  Waste  Land”  pictures  despair  but  is  not  a  poem  of 
despair. 

Eliot  is  much  concerned  with  the  dilemma  of  his  age  and 
with  the  problem  of  the  living-death  of  present-day  society. 
He  is  the  "great  poet  of  the  day”  and  true  spirit  of  his  age. 
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The  Disguise 

Sheila  Carroll ,  9  57 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
man  who  walked  down  the  front  stairs  of  921  Woodlawn 
Road  at  7:45  every  morning.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
but  looked  smaller  because  of  his  slightly  rounded  shoulders 
which  cut  the  sharp  lines  of  his  three-button  dark  grey 
flannel  suit  and  made  him  seem  less  like  a  young  executive 
and  more  like  a  family  lawyer  or  town  councilor.  His 
brown  leather  briefcase  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  professional  man  and,  as  such,  eminently  suited  to  live 
in  "exclusive  Rosecrest.”  This  was  a  suburb  of  big  houses, 
wide  lawns,  and  shade  trees,  which  spoke  quietly  of  success, 
family  and  accustomed  wealth.  Far  enough  from  the  city 
to  require  its  residents  to  use  the  train,  it  still  retained  an 
urban  dignity  undisturbed  by  housing  developments,  super¬ 
markets,  or  community  theatres. 

The  big  house  at  921  Woodlawn  Road  was  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  and  rapidly  approaching  decay  when  the 
Johnsons  bought  it  five  years  ago,  but  improvements  were 
made  and  it  now  possessed  a  middle-aged  serenity  which 
would  decline  gracefully  into  old-age. 

Harold  Johnson  walked  down  the  shaded  driveway  and 
out  to  the  street,  turned  right  at  the  next  corner  and  headed 
toward  the  railway  station.  He  bought  the  Times ,  smoked 
one  cigarette,  and  got  on  the  8:00  train  for  the  city.  This 
was  all  part  of  the  pattern,  which  he  and  his  neighbors  fol¬ 
lowed  every  morning,  except  that  Harold  Johnson  left  one 
half  hour  earlier  than  the  rest.  He  had  only  a  short  trip, 
twenty  minutes  at  the  most.  He  got  off  before  the  train 


reached  the  business  district,  went  downstairs,  and  took  a 
bus  to  Brooklyn. 

There  Mr.  Johnson  became  Hal  Johnson,  who  wore  over¬ 
alls,  who  brought  his  lunch  from  home,  who  was  foreman 
at  the  Nemo  Shoe  Factory,  right  off  Delancey  Street,  and 
who,  every  morning,  at  8:45,  in  the  factory  locker-room, 
took  his  work  clothes  out  of  his  briefcase  and  took  off  his 
grey  flannel  suit. 

This  part  of  the  day  had  its  own  rhythm,  a  less  leisurely, 
more  dynamic  one.  From  9:00  to  12:30  he  was  caught  up 
in  a  roar  of  machines;  checking  invoices,  sending  out  orders, 
checking,  re-checking,  seeing  that  all  the  work  was  done — 
efficiently,  quickly.  For  five  years  he’d  done  this  until  now 
most  of  it  was  automatic,  and  his  mind  wandered  to  other 
things.  Often  he  wished  it  wasn’t  so,  that  he  didn’t  have 
time,  that  he  had  to  concentrate,  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to 
think — about  his  wife,  their  house,  and  Rosecrest. 

From  9:00  to  9:30  he  would  remember  how  it  began — 
the  small  legacy  his  wife  had  received  and  her  delight  in 
finally  being  able  to  live  like  "real  People.”  They  had  bought 
the  old  house  at  921  Woodlawn  Road  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  repairing  it.  He  hadn’t  objected,  he  told  himself, 
because  Alma  had  never  had  it  too  easy,  and  besides,  it  was 
her  money.  But  most  of  the  money  had  been  used  up  in 
the  repairs  and  Alma  had  said  they’d  have  to  cut  down  on 
a  few  things — but  only  for  a  while.  That  was  alright  too, 
he  thought,  but  the  while  grew  into  years  and  as  the  money 
grew  less,  and  Alma’s  popularity  increased — she  could  always 
charm  people  when  she  wanted  to — they’d  had  to  be  more 
careful. 

Coffee-break  came  then — at  10:00  o’clock,  and  his 
thoughts  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  to  enjoy  fully  the 
steaming  hot  fragrancy  of  the  coffee  and  the  first  meal  of 
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the  day.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  were  free  at  the  factory. 
Sometimes  he’d  borrow  a  cigarette  from  a  worker  but  he 
didn’t  like  to  do  that  too  often,  and  if  he’d  smoked  his  one 
cigarette  for  the  day — like  today — he  couldn’t  smoke  again. 

10:15  was  back  to  work  and  no  thinking  this  time 
for  it  was  Friday  and  orders  were  being  rushed  through. 
He  was  glad.  Thinking  didn’t  help  any. 

Soon  it  was  lunch-time — and  a  peanut-butter  sandwich. 
He  wanted  a  glass  of  beer  more  than  anything,  he  thought, 
but  that  would  mean  spending  money.  The  only  time  he 
drank  was  when  guests  came  and  then  he  only  had  one  drink 
— that  left  more  liquor  for  the  company  and  he  could  still 
seem  sociable. 

Friday  afternoon  was  usually  slow  and  the  thoughts  which 
had  been  so  clear  in  the  morning  became  confused  as  the 
day  wore  on.  Sometimes  he  wondered  why  he  didn’t  break 
away,  stop  pretending,  stop  taking  off  his  work-clothes  at 
4:30  and  going  home  in  a  grey  flannel  suit,  carrying  a  brown 
leather  briefcase.  But  there  was  no  place  to  go — no  place, 
no  running  away — everything  cost  money.  His  thoughts 
ended  in  a  cold,  dull,  listlessness  which  didn’t  have  the  en¬ 
ergy  to  be  despair. 

At  4:15  the  bell  stopped  everything — one  sharp  call  and 
the  machine  noise  ended,  men  stopped  loading  boxes  and  the 
day  and  the  week  were  finished.  Hal  Johnson  went  to  the 
locker  room,  changed  into  his  suit,  got  the  bus  to  Long  Island 
and  took  the  4:45  back  to  Rosecrest. 

He  walked  home  slowly,  a  little  tired,  watching  the  night 
fall  fast  the  way  a  winter  night  does,  and  walked  up  the 
front  steps  of  921  Woodlawn  Road. 

Mr.  Johnson  called  hello  to  his  wife  and  went  into  the 
living  room  to  read  the  paper.  He  wondered  if  it  were  dark 
enough  yet  to  turn  on  a  light.  He  decided  not  to,  since 
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Alma  might  come  in  and  then  the  nagging  would  start. 
Right  now  he  wanted  peace. 

"Harold,”  she  called,  "I’m  going  down  to  the  cellar  to 
check  the  meter;  I  think  they  overcharged  us  this  month. 
Supper’s  in  the  ice-box — you  can  fix  it  yourself.” 

He  heard  the  cellar  door  open  and  the  first  hesitant  step 
down  the  steep  unlighted  stairs — then  the  scream — a  thud — 
and  finally,  silence. 

X  *  *  *  X 

It  didn’t  seem  like  a  week  since  the  accident,  he  thought, 
everything  had  happened  too  swiftly.  Even  now  he  wasn’t 
quite  sure  what  he’d  done  first — there  had  been  so  many 
things  to  do,  after  the  first  silence.  He  remembered  going 
downstairs,  seeing  his  wife’s  limp  body,  like  a  puppet  when 
the  strings  break,  lying  there,  half-white  in  the  darkness.  He’d 
phoned  the  police  then.  The  ambulance  had  come  right 
away.  There  had  been  a  screeching  ride  to  the  hospital,  then 
the  waiting,  the  long,  long  waiting  .  .  .  then  they’d  pulled  the 
covers  over  her  face  and  Alma  wasn’t  there  any  more,  only 
the  shape  of  a  woman. 

It  was  a  quiet  funeral,  just  a  few  friends  of  Alma’s.  Nice 
of  them  to  come,  he  thought.  They  were  gone  now;  not 
wanting  to  intrude,  they  had  left  him  alone.  The  house  was 
peaceful  once  again. 

It  was  getting  dark  now.  Hal  Johnson  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  turned  on  the  light;  he  lit  a  cigarette,  then  went 
over  to  the  liquor  cabinet  and  took  a  long,  long  drink  from 
the  bottle  of  Scotch. 
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On  Doubters 

Elaine  Mazzaglia,  ’58 

I  HAVE  often  wondered,  when  I  see  a  morning- 
glory  open  in  the  morning  and  close  at  night,  why  this 
world  contains  so  many  doubters.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
detect  the  doubter.  It  could  be  a  seemingly  self-assured 
pedestrian  or  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  chapel.  The  frequent 
visitor  to  the  chapel  is  one  whose  doubtful  aspect  is  hard  to 
recognize.  Do  you  know  why  the  chapel  is  his  constant 
habitation?  I  think  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  he  is 
looking  for  the  answer.  His  mind  is  a  mass  of  utter  confu¬ 
sion.  He  wishes  he  knew  where  he  was  going,  but  he  doesn’t 
know.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  all  frequent  visitors  to 
the  chapel  are  doubters.  In  addition,  I  have  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  for  these  people  who  have  this  perseverance — a 
perseverance  which  is  a  great  asset  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  much-desired  goal — the  attainment  of  faith. 

I  do  not  condemn  doubters,  for  all  of  us  go  through  this 
"stage”  at  one  time  or  another.  I  can  remember  at  one  time 
in  my  life  when  I  was  a  doubter.  I  went  my  way  each  day 
always  wondering;  my  clogged  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
I  couldn’t  think  any  more;  I  couldn’t  even  care  any  more. 
My  every  step  was  in  an  aimless  direction — an  apathetic  di¬ 
rection.  "How  can  I  be  positive?”  I  asked  myself  over  and 
over  again.  "How  can  I  believe  what  I  cannot  see?”  I 
prayed  constantly.  (I  wish  I  had  a  penny  for  every  minute 
that  I  prayed.)  My  prayers  were  of  no  avail;  they  were 
not  being  answered — or  so  I  thought  at  the  time.  But  God 
works  in  strange  ways.  In  desperation  I  lost  the  little  faith 
that  I  had  tried  so  hard  to  hold  on  to. 
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Then,  one  day  as  I  was  reading  The  Witness  by  Whit¬ 
taker  Chambers,  a  strange  sensation  of  enlightenment  over¬ 
came  me.  He  was  describing  how  he  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  really  was  a  God.  He  was  staring  at  his 
daughter  one  day,  and  he  noticed  the  intricateness  of  her 
ear.  Of  course,  the  Communist  belief  is  that  everything  in 
this  world  happened  by  chance.  "But  the  ear  couldn’t  have 
happened  by  chance,”  he  thought.  "It  had  to  be  planned, 
but  by  whom?”  And  then  he  realized.  But  he  had  to  rid 
himself  of  this  idea  for  fear  that  he  might  believe  in  God; 
this  belief  would  be  a  threat  to  his  Communistic  life.  As  we 
all  know,  he  was  later  converted.  But  I  couldn’t  rid  myself 
of  this  thought.  It  became  a  growth  on  my  soul;  it  grew 
and  grew.  Successive  impressions  similar  to  this  imprinted 
themselves  on  my  mind.  I  helped  this  chain  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  by  much  spiritual  reading,  and  one  day,  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  perseverance.  I  was  strongly  convinced:  there  was 
a  God. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  with  so  many  people.  They  begin 
with  a  great  faith;  they  are  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  con¬ 
fusion;  they  lose  their  faith.  But  if  they  persevere,  they  are 
reconverted  by  the  grace  of  God.  However,  there  are  many 
who  are  too  lazy  to  persevere.  Either  that  or  their  desire  to 
believe  is  not  strong  enough.  It  could  also  be  that  they  are 
afraid — afraid  that  if  they  believe,  they  will  have  to  give  up 
something  that  they  desire,  but  that  is  immoral ;  and  so,  they 
take  the  easy  way  out.  After  all,  "ignorance  is  bliss.” 

Why  don’t  these  doubters  stop  to  reason  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  out?  "I  can  only  believe  what  I  can  see  or  touch,”  is  a 
common  statement.  Why  don’t  they  look  around  them¬ 
selves?  Why  don’t  they  stop  to  realize  the  actuality  of  in¬ 
tangibles?  Take,  for  example,  courage.  You  can’t  touch 
it;  you  can’t  see  it — at  least  you  can’t  see  it  directly.  But 
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it  is  there.  You  see  it  in  the  blind  girl  who  edges  her  way 
out  of  a  crowded  bus.  You  can’t  see  courage,  but  it  is  there. 
It  is  a  reality.  I  can  see  the  courage  of  a  girl  who  has  lost 
her  love.  It  is  there,  along  with  love.  And  what  is  love?  I 
can’t  see  its  form,  but  it  is  there,  for  isn’t  it  love  which 
keeps  this  distressed  world  going?  I  can’t  touch  it,  but  I 
can  see  it  in  the  tender  kisses  of  a  mother  to  her  young,  the 
lover  to  his  love.  And  there  is  loyalty — the  loyalty,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  subject  to  king — what  is  its  source?  These  are  all 
real;  they  are  not  products  of  chance.  And  if  they  are  not 
products  of  chance,  who  is  their  author?  You  know.  Why 
don’t  you  believe  it? 


Epitaph 

When  time  has  traced  on  me 
T he  fragile  patterns  etched  by  pain  and  joy , 
Remember  love ,  my  hour  of  youth  when  hope 
Ran  gaily  through  my  once-proud  heart 
Giving  a  grace  to  eager  rapture , 

Weaving  a  cloth  of  gold  on  looms  of  love . 

Then  dreams  were  rose- tipped  in  a  magic  daum 

And  violets ,  larks ,  and  winds ,  hailed  me  their  queen. 

Now  roses  redden  slowly 

And  their  perfumed  breath 

Hallows  the  darkness  of  a  vanished  sun . 

I’ve  plucked  life’s  petals  one  by  one 
And  happiness  is  but  a  hope  of  death . 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’ 57 
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Archy  and  the  Gadfly 

Nancy  Riggs ,  y58 

I' HERE  are  experiences  that  so  impress  themselves 
upon  us  that  they  contribute  to  our  attitudes,  and  eventually 
shape  our  destinies.  When  I  am  old,  I  will  think  back  and 
try  to  recall  them,  so  that  I  can  blame  them  for  my  down¬ 
fall,  or  cite  them  as  some  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  I  had 
to  overcome  to  reach  my  present  status. 

No  doubt  the  first  traumatic  experience  to  come  back  to 
me  will  be  the  awful  realization  that  the  Focus 9  Gadfly  did 
not  spring  solely  from  the  genius  of  the  Focus  staff.  It  was 
worse  than  being  told  there  was  no  Santa  Claus. 

I  came  upon  this  discovery  quite  by  accident.  I  liked 
E.  B.  White’s  article  on  Don  Marquis  so  much  that  I  decided 
to  read  one  of  his  books.  That  day  I  met  Mehitabel,  Freddy 
the  rat  and  Archy,  the  less  refined,  but  more  honest  ancestor 
of  the  Gadfly.  That  day  my  heart  fell  down  to  my  shoes. 
There  is  something  indescribably  sad  about  shattered  illu¬ 
sions. 

Now  that  the  shock  has  worn  off,  I  can  compare  them. 
Both  are  insects,  both  given  to  gnomic  utterances,  and  re¬ 
marks  of  a  philosophical  bent.  Gadfly  probably  had  an  over¬ 
dose  of  Plato,  and  has  identified  himself  with  Socrates.  So 
inspired,  he  tries  to  annoy  us,  force  us  to  action  by  his 
constant  buzzing.  He  is  well  suited  to  the  task  for  he 
possesses 

"an  innate 
love  of  learning 
of  which  causes 
effects  and  natures 
are  a  part” 
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Archy ’s  lot  in  life  was  less  noble.  He  was  a  cockroach, 
but  not  an  ordinary  cockroach.  He  wrote,  but  not  to  stir 
his  betters  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  He  wrote 
because  expression  was  the  need  of  his  soul.  In  his  first  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  need  he  tells  us  simply 

"i  was  a  vers  libre  bard 
but  i  died  and  my  soul  went  into  the  body 
of  a  cockroach. 

it  has  given  me  a  new  outlook  on  life.” 

Gadfly  complains  becaues  the  shift  key  on  his  typewriter 
is  broken.  Archy  didn’t  use  the  shift  key  because  he  hadn’t 
the  strength  to  do  so.  The  expression  of  the  need  of  his  soul 
was  a  long,  slow,  painful  process.  He  had  to  cast  himself 
with  all  his  might  upon  a  key  of  the  typewriter,  head  down¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  imprint  each  character  upon  the  paper. 
Marquis  had  never  seen  a  cockroach  work  so  hard  or  perspire 
so  freely  in  all  his  life. 

Archy  is  a  model  of  the  true  creative  artist.  He  threw  his 
entire  self  into  his  work,  and  he  suffered;  how  he  suffered! 
Archy ’s  anguish  was  much  more  than  the  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  splitting  head  that  followed  his  bouts  with  the  type¬ 
writer.  His  was  a  deeper  sorrow.  At  one  time  he  wailed: 

"gods  i  am  pent  in  a  cockroach 
i  with  the  soul  of  a  dante 
am  mate  and  companion  of  fleas 
i  with  the  gift  of  a  homer 
must  smile  when  a  mouse  calls  me  pal 
tumble  bugs  are  my  familiars 
this  is  the  punishment  meted 
because  i  have  written  vers  libre” 

He  cursed  Pythagoras  for  having  invented  transmigration 
at  all.  Archy ’s  was  the  soul  of  a  Hamlet,  doomed  always 
to  wallow  in  farce. 
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Again  he  cried: 

"gods  what  a  terrible  tragedy 
not  to  make  good  with  the  tragic 

gods  what  a  heart  breaking  pathos 

to  be  always  doomed  to  the  comic  * 

o  make  me  a  cockroach  entirely 
or  make  me  a  human  once  more 
give  me  the  mind  of  a  cockroach 
or  give  me  the  shape  of  a  man” 

It  seems  that  Archy  suffered  even  before  his  soul  trans¬ 
migrated.  His  soul  was  the  same,  the  soul  of  a  Dante;  he 
had  the  tastes  of  a  Byron,  and  the  gift  of  a  Homer,  yet  he 
was  not  appreciated,  because  he  was  not  beautiful.  He  had 
a  mustache  that  everyone  thought  was  a  mistake.  His  mouth 
remained  open  all  the  time  (because  of  adenoid  trouble) 
and  displayed  teeth  that  were  "out  of  alignment”  and  "of 
odd  sizes.”  Archy  remarked  ruefully: 

"my  chin  was  nothing  much 
and  knew  it 
and  timidly  shrank 
into  itself 

receding  from  the  battle  of  life 
my  eyes  were  all  right 
but  my  eyebrows 
were  scarcely  noticeable 
i  suppose  though  that  if 
i  had  had  noticeable  eyebrows 
they  would  have  been  wrong 
somehow” 

Archy  had  a  more  pessimistic  nature  than  Gadfly,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  hadn’t  Gadfly’s  crusading  spirit,  but  there  was  in  him 
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a  depth  that  Gadfly  doesn’t  have.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
he  saw  things  "from  the  under  side:” 

"the  pathos  of  ugliness 
is  only  perceived 

by  us  cockroaches  of  the  world” 

I  don’t  think  that  Gadfly  would  get  along  with  his  proto¬ 
type  at  all.  His  mission,  as  he  phrases  it,  is  "not  to  apolo¬ 
gize,  but  to  criticize.”  He  would  get  on  Archy’s  nerves 
after  a  while.  Unlike  Gadfly,  Archy  was  not  above  an  occa¬ 
sional  apology. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  endears  him  to  us;  perhaps  that  is 
the  difference  between  himself  and  Gadfly.  Gadfly  is  clever, 
and  his  zeal  is  admirable,  but  his  lack  of  flaw  is  almost  an 
imperfection.  Archy  was  full  of  frustrations,  and  he  raged 
bitterly  against  the  world  in  his  nights  at  the  deserted  news¬ 
paper  office.  But  his  soul  was  still  that  of  a  human  being,  a 
poet,  and  after  he  had  berated  the  universe  in  general  for 
six  pages,  he  could  add: 

"please  forgive 
the  profundity  of  these 
meditations 

whenever  i  have  nothing 
particular  to  say 
i  find  myself  always 
always  plunging  into  cosmic 
philosophy 
or  something” 

The  Gadfly,  with  his  gadfly-soul,  could  never  say  as  much. 
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Fm  Glad  Fm  Young 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 

A  POIGNANT  stab  of  an  icicle  in  one’s  heart,  a 
giddy  head  and  spilling  laughter,  honeyed  silences  and  mean¬ 
ingful  looks — all  this  is  youth.  The  world  is  alive  and  wait¬ 
ing,  promising  whatever  is  sought  after,  no  matter  how 
impossible  it  may  appear  to  the  old  ones  who  shake  their  heads 
and  forget  that  they  were  young  once.  So  youth  shouts  in 
capitals — "Move  Over.  Get  Out  of  My  Way — The  World 
Is  Mine  Now,  You  Had  Your  Turn!” — and  flings  the  capi¬ 
tals  in  the  air  and  laughs;  and  his  laughter  bounces  off  the 
walls  and  slides  crazily  across  the  floor. 

Surging  days  full  of  golden  moments,  dragging  days  full 
of  tarnished  moments,  fill  youth’s  years.  Youth  cups  his 
hands  and  hoards  his  days  refusing  to  share  them  with  any 
one  but  his  peers.  He  realizes  his  years  are  tautly  strung 
and  that  Life’s  shears  are  waiting  to  splice  them,  leaving 
youth  with  only  memories. 

Rain-drenched  faces,  running  feet  and  a  beautiful,  tempt¬ 
ing  mud  puddle — will  youth  splash  right  through  it  or  skirt 
around  it  like  a  spinster?  Inevitably,  youth  wins  and  jumps 
into  the  middle  and  feels  juvenile. 

Youth  loves  life,  and  whatever  its  mood,  youth  can  adapt 
himself  to  it.  Tears  and  uncertainties,  unexplained  happi¬ 
ness,  scorn  for  those  who  are  old  and  slow,  fascination  of 
beauty,  the  idiotic  love  of  dogs,  bells  and  cookie  jars — 
all  these  emotions  are  part  of  youth.  Screaming  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  he  is  bored  and  could  crawl  up  the 
walls;  watching  a  dried  up  leaf  travel  with  the  wind  and 
pitying  the  naked  trees  with  their  skinny  arms  lifted  be¬ 
seechingly  to  a  bland  sky — this  is  youth. 
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A  cold  wind  blasting  on  youth’s  dreams  and  shocking  him 
to  reality;  an  unquenchable  desire  to  live  and  know,  and  the 
frustrating  feeling  of  knowing  life  is  too  short  to  learn 
everything;  the  insatiable  love  of  poetry,  food,  the  opposite 
sex  and  parents  as  well  as  the  angry  fights  with  God — these 
are  youth. 

Impromptu  parties  with  overflowing  ash  trays,  limp  trail¬ 
ing  streamers  and  melting  ice  cubes,  the  hot,  piercing  ex¬ 
citement  of  jazz  or  the  glassy  melodies  of  the  classics  are 
symbols  of  youth. 

Youth  would  race  down  the  street  in  the  nude  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane;  it  feels  the  twinge  of  envy  and  longing 
at  a  bird  drifting  effortlessly  on  the  wind.  But  convention 
and  centuries  of  raised  eyebrows  thwart  him  and  root  him 
to  his  chair,  as  he  views  the  papier-mache  scenery  in  which 
the  old  ones  are  enveloped.  So,  for  one  awful  moment,  he 
does  not  think  anything  is  real  until  the  laughter  of  a  child 
is  heard  and  the  certainty  returns. 

Youth  is  tall  enough  to  touch  the  moon,  yet  small  enough 
to  wriggle  through  the  grass  with  a  worm — youth  is  care¬ 
free  and  silly  and  tragic  at  times — I’m  glad  I’m  young! 

A  fter  Rain 

I  was  a  child  who  never  missed  a  puddle . 

At  the  sight  of  an  almost-lake 
Shoes  and  socks  flew  from  my  feet 
And  I  ran  with  a  one -two- three  on  my  lips 
Into  the  cool  quick-silver ; 

Feeling  the  mudy  wet  between  my  toes 
1  waited — wondering  why 
At  the  touch  of  a  cloud 
The  dust-dull  earth  greiv  sensuous 
And  caressed  my 


feet . 


Sheila  Carroll ,  ’57 
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The  Birthday  Party 


Sheila  Chong ,  ’57 


j^^lNOTHER  busy  week!  “Work,  work,  work!” 
Lucy  sighed  half  aloud,  half  to  herself,  as  she  laid  a  once- 
white  cloth  on  the  table.  This  week  the  dullness  would  be 
relieved  by  Kathy’s  birthday  party  on  Wednesday,  though 
to  be  sure,  that  must  be  considered  added  work.  So,  today 
the  sigh  was  less  weary  as  she  continued  her  chores. 

“Seven  already!  Time  sure  flies!”  Reluctantly  she  re¬ 
leased  a  smile.  “Another  seven  years,  she’ll  be  a  grown  lady.” 
By  this  time  Lucy  was  smiling  without  effort. 

Well,  dreaming  was  fine  for  the  idle,  but  Lucy  had  work 
to  do  before  Kathy  returned  from  playing  at  the  Hummel’s. 
The  Hummels  were  old,  just  the  two  of  them,  with  a  garden, 
and  no  children  to  play  in  it.  They  loved  children,  so  Kathy 
could  play  there  whenever  she  wished. 

The  Hummels  knew  about  Jim,  too;  everyone  knew  about 
Jim.  She  placed  the  cup  with  the  broken  handle  at  her 
side  of  the  table,  then  looked  up  defiantly.  Regardless  of 
what  anyone  said  about  him,  Lucy  loved  him.  He  ought  to 
be  home  soon.  He’d  served  three  years  already,  and  with 
good  behavior  he’d  be  free  in  nine  months.  ...  If  only  he’d 
reported  Ma’s  death.  But  he  didn’t.  He  wouldn’t.  He  kept 
on  collecting  her  pension  until  the  law  caught  up  with  him. 
Still  Lucy  loved  him — his  lazy,  easy-going  ways,  his  foolish, 
rich  promises,  his  far-fetched  dreams,  his  weakness — Kathy. 
Who  wouldn’t  be  weak  with  Kathy?  Who  could  see  her 
large  eyes,  her  soft,  but  eager-to-laugh  lips,  and  resist  her? 
Jim  had  glowed  with  pride  that  July  day  she’d  brought 
Kathy  from  the  Lying-In. 
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"Someday,  Lucy,  she’ll  have  the  best.  She’ll  go  to  college. 
She’ll  marry  a  good  guy.  Only  he’ll  be  rich,  and  not  a  bum 
like  me  who  can’t  keep  a  job  three  months.”  Lucy  didn’t 
think  he  was  a  bum,  but  as  to  a  job  .  .  .  well,  it  was  a  good 
thing  they  lived  in  Pop’s  apartment  building.  She  sat  down 
by  the  table  and  began  to  peel  potatoes  a  little  fiercely. 

Over  at  Mrs.  Hummel’s,  Kathy  chattered  between  bites 
of  her  cookies  and  gulps  of  her  milk.  ".  .  .  and  the  cake  will 
be  chocolate.  Do  you  like  chocolate,  Mrs.  Hummel?  And 
lemonade,  too!  It  will  be  the  perfectest  party!”  She 
smoothed  her  skirt  as  she  always  did  when  she  was  proudest. 

Mrs.  Hummel  took  a  last  sip  of  tea.  "Of  course  it  will  be, 
my  dear.  I  only  wish  I  could  get  out  of  this  arm-chair  and 
attend  your  party.  Now,  run  along;  it’s  quite  late  .  .  .  but, 
come  tomorrow  if  you’re  not  too  busy  preparing.” 

"I  think  I  will  be  quite  busy,”  nodded  Kathy  seriously. 

At  home,  Lucy  waited  for  Kathy  while  she  revised  the 
list  she  already  knew  by  heart. 

"With  Joe  and  Normy  Levinson,  that  will  be  eight.  That’s 
all  the  cake  will  serve.” 

Just  then,  Kathy  burst  in  through  the  door.  She  was  per¬ 
turbed.  Lucy  saw  it  by  the  brush  of  a  kiss  she  received. 
Then  Kathy  told  her.  Kathy  always  told  her — everything. 

"Mums,  Mrs.  Taylor  says  that  Billy  has  the  measles.  He 
can’t  come  to  my  party,  she  says,  and  that  will  only  leave 
seven  people.”  She  was  puzzled.  "This  morning  he  was 
fine.  ...  I  saw  him  at  the  playground,  but  I  guess  the 
measles  just  sort  of  pops  out  when  you’re  not  ’specting  it.” 

Lucy  stiffened.  "Well  now,  honey,  don’t  you  bother  your 
head  thinking  about  that.  Know  what?  I’ve  got  meatballs 
for  your  spaghetti  tonight.”  She  walked  to  the  stove  and 
Kathy  washed  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

Next  day  in  the  candy  store,  the  expensive  "all-day-suck- 
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ers”  leered  at  Lucy  from  their  glass  jar.  She  yielded,  bought 
seven  of  them  with  her  cigarette  allowance,  fingered  some 
rose-colored  table  cloths — and  then  she  heard  them  for  the 
first  time.  They  were  two  little  boys  with  shrill  voices  that 
carried  from  the  far  corner  of  the  store  where  they  were 
standing. 

“Tomorrow  Fm  going  to  the  park.  There’ll  be  animals 
and  a  huge  fountain.  Mama’s  packing  a  picnic  lunch  ’cause 
we’re  staying  all  day — until  near  seven  o’clock.” 

“Gee!  That  sounds  great.  Can  I  come,  too,  d’ya  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Well,  that’s  four  less,”  thought  Lucy  miserably.  “The 
three  Santos  and  Terry.  Too  late  to  ask  anyone  else.  Fll 
just  cut  the  slices  larger.”  How  could  she  explain  to  Kathy? 
Why  should  Kathy  be  hurt? 

In  the  morning  when  she  dusted  the  window-sill,  she  saw 
streams  of  children  playing  on  the  street.  She  saw  the  Lev¬ 
inson  twins  too,  in  bathing  suits,  piling  into  an  out-dated 
car. 

“And  without  even  offering  an  excuse,”  she  groaned  in 
despair.  But  Kathy  would  have  her  party  if  only  Susan 
was  there. 

Hours  later,  Lucy  surveyed  the  results  of  her  labor:  the 
twenty-five  cent  paper  table  cloth  to  match  the  red  icing 
on  the  cake,  complete  with  white  frilly  trimmings,  the  paper 
cups  with  real  handles.  The  party  was  ready  and  it  was 
beautiful. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  Lucy  rushed  to  the  door — and 
saw  no  one  there.  A  sob  reached  her  ears  and  she  bent  down 
to  the  little  shadow  of  a  girl  that  was  Kathy.  From  some¬ 
where  down  the  hall,  Lucy,  too,  heard  the  mocking  sing¬ 
song  of  the  only  guest,  over  and  over,  “Your  father’s  a 
jailbird!” 
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Friendship 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’58 

There  are  many  abstract  occurrences  in  our 
daily  life  which  are,  nonetheless,  very  definite,  but  friend¬ 
ship  is  an  elusive  thing.  When  you  think  of  anger,  a  very 
stout  disagreeable  man  with  crimson  face  and  ugly  blue 
veins  comes  to  mind.  Humility  is  the  nun,  head  bowed 
before  the  red  beacon  flickering  in  the  beautiful  gloom  of 
a  small  chapel.  Hope  is  a  child  with  shining  blue  eyes.  Dis¬ 
dain  is  a  haughty  matron  looking  contemptuously  on  a 
servant-maid.  Timidity  is  the  shy  young  lad  on  his  first 
Prom  night.  Peace  is  the  young  mother  brushing  a  soft  kiss 
on  the  downy  head  of  her  new  baby;  and  joy  is  the  father 
with  a  miniature  pink  hand  curled  around  his  thumb.  But 
friendship  is  not  so  easily  grasped  on  paper. 

Many  images  come  to  mind,  but  no  single  idea  may  be 
abstracted  from  these  multiple  pictures.  Of  course,  friend¬ 
ship  means  people,  but  there  are  so  many  facets  to  friend¬ 
ship.  The  social  implications  are  most  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many.  Two  friends  may  be  so  many  people.  There 
is  the  Huckleberry  Finn-Mark  Twain  relationship  of  two 
freckle-faced  lads,  fishing  poles  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
jaunting  merrily  down  a  dusty  road  to  the  beautiful  peace 
of  a  muddy  river  where  catfish  play  the  game  with  the  two 
boys.  The  two  friends  may  also  be,  not  the  sunny  pals  of 
the  fishing  day  at  the  river,  but  two  terrified,  despairing 
sailors,  revealed  in  a  flash  of  lightning  huddled  on  a  make¬ 
shift  raft  in  the  middle  of  a  sea  whipped  to  fury  by  the 
savageness  of  the  storm.  Perhaps  these  two  sailors  had  never 
seen  each  other  during  the  day’s  course  of  activity  on  the 
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ship,  but  now  they  seem  the  last  people  on  earth  and  a  close 
bond  is  welded  that  will  never  be  broken.  The  youngsters 
were  drawn  together  by  a  gradual  attraction.  The  desperate 
sailors,  almost  by  a  sudden  act  of  fate. 

The  relationships  and  combinations  are  endless.  Beautiful 
companionship  is  the  warmth  of  feeling  between  a  kind 
grandfather  and  his  small  granddaughter.  She  thinks  he 
is  the  "smartest  person  in  the  whole  wide  world,”  and  the 
grandfather  thinks  the  little  girl  is  the  sweetest,  loveliest 
little  person  in  his  life.  This  is  the  beauty  of  friendship,  the 
fruit  of  friendship — love.  The  little  doll  he  carves  for  her 
may  be  very  primitive  work  or  the  art  of  a  craftsman.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  little  child’s  eyes.  This  is  what  friendship 
induces.  It  also  marks  the  subtle  difference  between  the 
casual  business  acquaintances  who,  like  the  freckle-faced 
fishing  partners,  walk  companionably  toward  a  goal,  be  it 
efficient  restaurant  or  executive  conference,  and  the  young 
high  school  boy  and  girl  in  the  first  sweet  steps  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  romance.  The  business  men  are  at  the  center  of  a  small 
world,  while  the  boy  and  girl  reach  out  encompassing  the 
world.  This  is  the  truly  earnest  friendship,  as  the  grand¬ 
father  and  child  were  true  friends.  There  is  love,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  comfort,  consolation,  joy,  peace.  Only  those  whose 
primary  aim  in  friendship  is  to  be  the  donors  of  love,  can 
really  give,  and  in  turn,  receive  the  fruits  of  friendship. 

Reflection 

I  sometimes  think  the  seed  of  grief  takes  root 
In  soul-soil ; 

Nurtured  by  the  springs  of  deepest  joy, 

It  blooms  sudden . 

Maura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 
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Voices  of  the  Middle  East 

Marie  Di  Benedetto,  ’56 

I  AM  an  Arab.  I  may  be  an  Egyptian  or  Syrian, 
a  citizen  of  Iraq  or  Jordan,  a  Lebonese  or  an  Iranian. 
Though  often  at  odds  with  my  fellow  Arabs,  I  have  one 
thing  in  common  with  them — an  intense  hatred  for  the  state 
of  Israel.  And  why  should  I  not  resent  the  Jews?  Close  to 
100,000  of  my  fellow  Arabs  were  evicted  from  their  homes 
and  the  land  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  when  the 
Jewish  state  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  in  1948.  They  have 
nowhere  to  go.  Egypt,  already  over-populated,  cannot  as¬ 
similate  them.  The  over-burdened  economies  of  Syria,  Iraq, 
and  Jordan  cannot  bear  the  added  expense  of  caring  for  the 
refugees.  The  result?  These  Arabs  are  now  wandering  home¬ 
less,  forced  to  depend  on  charity  for  their  sustenance.  And 
why?  Because  the  Jews  have  decided  to  reclaim  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  they  once  possessed,  but  to  which  they  have  lost 
all  title  by  reason  of  centuries  of  Arab  settlement  and  rule. 
The  Jews  are  intruders,  different  in  race  and  religion  from 
me  and  my  fellow  Arabs.  Why  shouldn’t  I  be  hostile  to 
them?  And  why  should  I  not  be  suspicious  of  the  Western 
Powers  who  have  backed  and  aided  them?  Palestine  belongs 
to  the  Arabs,  and  we  will  try  every  means,  even  war  if 
necessary,  to  regain  the  land. 

I  am  a  Jew.  For  centuries  my  people  have  been  without 
a  homeland.  For  centuries  they  have  been  persecuted.  In 
this  present  century  alone  they  have  suffered  horribly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  and  Communists.  Palestine  is  our  home, 
a  haven  for  thousands  of  our  persecuted  members,  a  place 
where  we  are  wanted  and  where  we  will  be  among  our 
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own  people.  We  have  fought  long  and  hard  for  our  land. 
We  have  paid  a  heavy  toll  in  lives  for  our  victory.  We  are 
willing  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  Arabs  but  we  will 
fight  every  attempt  to  take  our  homeland  from  us. 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East — the  so-called 
"Palestine  Question”  which  has  so  far  been  the  major 
stumbling  block  in  the  Western  Powers’  path  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  front  against  Communist  Russia  through  a 
union  of  the  Middle  Eastern  nations.  The  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  to  maintain  control  of  Palestine,  and 
the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  to  regain  control, 
have  led  to  a  condition  of  armed  preparedness  which  might 
at  any  moment  break  out  into  open  warfare.  At  present 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  as  follows :  the  Arab  popu¬ 
lation  outnumbers  Israel’s  nearly  27  to  1 ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  armed  forces  are  equal  in  size,  and  Israeli  training  and 
morale  are  generally  superior.  In  other  words,  at  the  present 
time,  Israel  has  the  military  advantage;  however,  with  the 
promised  aid  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  military  superiority 
would  in  a  short  time  shift  to  the  Arabs.  There  is  a  far 
greater  significance  to  this  crisis  than  merely  a  war  for  pos¬ 
session  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
crisis  is  not  just  a  local  affair;  with  the  entrance  of  Soviet 
Russia  into  an  area  where  the  Western  Powers  are  seeking 
to  gain  control,  it  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  domination  of  the  Middle  East  between  the  East  and 
West,  between  Communism  and  Western  Democracy.  Both 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  have  good  reasons  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions,  but  conditions  cannot  remain  at  a  deadlock. 
The  situation  is  well  worth  pondering  over.  The  outcome 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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Fear 

Patricia  Quinn,  ’5  8 

I  REMEMBER  the  first  time  I  was  afraid.  It 
was  in  February,  and  even  though  it  was  warm  in  bed, 
I  could  feel  the  cold,  bleak  night  and  sense  the  dark, 
moonless  sky.  I  lay  there,  awakened  by  that  strange  feeling 
that  something  had  happened,  and  I  was  afraid. 

My  eyes  pierced  the  darkness,  seeing  only  an  abyss  of 
nothingness,  but  my  ears — could  I  be  sure?  If  only  my  ears 
could  see!  My  body  straightened  out  in  bed  and  would  have 
cracked  in  two  rather  than  bend  an  inch.  I  located  the 
sound;  it  came  from  the  window.  Something  began  to  rise 
above  the  sill.  It  couldn’t  be  a  head!  Please  God,  No!  But 
it  was.  My  eyes  remained  frozen  to  the  spot  and  my  tongue 
seemed  to  be  embedded  in  my  stomach.  I  was  afraid. 

His  shoulders  came  into  full  view,  and  I  remember  resign¬ 
ing  myself  to  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  die;  strangely 
enough  the  thought  calmed  me. 

Is  this  what  fear  is?  Does  it  exist  only  in  anticipation 
and  dissolve  with  any  positive  realization? 

There  was  no  light  anywhere  to  shine  on  his  face,  yet  his 
eyes  shone.  I  can  see  his  eyes  before  me  even  now.  They 
must  have  been  black. 

He  was  standing  upright  so  that  I  could  see  him  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  his  chest — I  had  a  ground  floor  bed¬ 
room — and  he  just  stared.  I  remember  hoping  that  my  eyes 
didn’t  gleam  like  his,  that  he  would  think  I  was  asleep.  Try¬ 
ing  hard  to  clear  my  head,  to  concentrate  and  think  ration¬ 
ally,  I  closed  my  eyes,  just  for  a  second.  Should  I  scream? 
Run  to  my  mother’s  bedroom?  Lock  myself  in  the  bath- 
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room?  God,  what  should  I  do?  The  next  second  I  opened 
my  eyes. 

At  first  the  window  was  a  little  blurred,  but  when  it 
focused  my  body  started.  It  was  empty. 

No  it  couldn’t  be.  Was  it  at  the  other  window  that  I 
saw  him?  That  one  was  empty  too.  I  did  see  someone! 
Where  was  he?  Immediately  my  body  unfroze  and  I  jumped 
to  the  floor. 

Where  was  the  remnant  of  my  fear  now?  Had  it  fled 
with  the  black-eyed  stranger?  Had  there  been  a  black-eyed 
stranger? 

Then  the  sluggish  emptiness  descended  like  acid  over  my 
tense  body.  It  encompassed  my  sight  first,  making  me  blind 
to  everything  but  the  shapes  and  forms  surrounding  me. 
Then  it  reached  my  ears.  The  constant  listening,  wanting  to 
hear  something  decisive,  yet  afraid  what  that  something 
might  be,  had  caused  a  ringing  in  my  ears.  Now,  even  that 
ceased;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  vacuum. 

What  about  tomorrow?  What  would  I  say  to  the  family? 
What  could  I  say?  Even  if  I  told  them  the  full  story,  would 
they  believe  me?  I  wasn’t  sure  that  I  believed  it  myself. 
Fear  was  creeping  up  behind  me  again.  Only  this  time  he 
was  treading  with  softer  feet. 

Fear — the  lost  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  cancer  patient,  the 
arched  back  of  the  neighbor’s  cat,  the  sound  in  a  mother’s 
voice  as  she  bids  farewell  to  her  soldier  son.  All  this  is  fear. 

Yet  there  is  another  kind  of  fear — one  of  apprehen¬ 
sion.  My  little  sister  went  to  her  first  dance  last  weekend 
and  she  was  afraid — afraid  that  her  hair  wouldn’t  all  curl 
under,  that  he  wouldn’t  ask  her  to  dance,  that  he  would 
ask  her  and  her  feet  would  freeze  to  the  floor,  and  her 
tongue  would  become  paralyzed  in  her  mouth.  She  was  truly 
afraid. 
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I  didn’t  go  to  the  dance  but  I  was  up  when  she  got  home; 
there  were  smudges  on  her  shoes  but  stars  in  her  eyes.  Joy 
had  replaced  fear.  That’s  how  it  happens  when  you’re 
young. 

My  grandmother  lives  with  me  and  I  was  talking  to  her  the 
other  day  over  a  cup  of  tea.  It’s  funny — even  rather  pathetic 
— how  elderly  people  always  talk  about  the  past.  But  this 
is  fear,  too — the  worst  kind  and  the  culmination  of  all  fear 
— fear  of  the  unknown.  And  there  are  so  few  who  can  share 
the  experience  with  them.  Young  people  can’t  understand 
them,  and  old  ones  don’t  want  to.  For  that  would  be  ad¬ 
mitting  that  this  is  what  they  too  will  be  like.  So  grand¬ 
mother  is  all  alone,  with  Fear  her  only  companion. 

Moment 

Slanting  shadows  creep  across  the  road  from  the  empty 
fields.  Small  winter  birds  chatter  their  last  good-nights 
as  I  sit  by  my  window,  writing,  in  the  dust-grey  light. 

The  darkness  of  the  room  stealthily  revives  my  loneliness. 

I  can  no  longer  see  the  words  I  write;  the  pen  has  fallen  to 
the  floor — and  yet  I  sit — afraid  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  night. 

My  longing  bursts  from  its  shell  where  it  so  carefully 
crouches  all  the  day. 

I  listen  for  your  step  or  the  deep  song  of  your  laughter — 
there  is  no  sound  but  the  shivering  of  trees  in  the  early 
night. 

Marie  Hingston,  ’56 
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Episode  of  Beauty 

Sheila  Carroll ,  ’57 

John  nathan,  assistant-professor  in  Hu¬ 
manities  at  Middlestone  College,  closed  the  book,  dismissed 
the  class  and  felt  almost  happy.  This  would  be  a  day  to  re¬ 
member,  a  day  he  would  keep  in  his  memory  with  those 
other  bright  days  which,  though  sometimes  years  apart,  still 
held  a  certain  magic  for  him.  Sometimes  it  would  be  the 
recollection  of  those  few  students  who  redeemed  the  hours 
by  a  sudden  penetration,  a  quick  joy  of  understanding; 
sometimes,  the  deep  contentment  of  those  who  had  seen 
beauty.  Today  it  was  different  because  it  had  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few. 

It  had  begun  slowly,  like  a  fire  in  green  wood,  smolder¬ 
ing  and  sparking  until  the  flame  grew  by  sheer  effort,  to  a 
blaze.  Even  now,  he  could  not  say  for  sure  what  had  been 
the  cause.  He  had  been  talking  about  Plato,  explaining  his 
idea  of  love  which  led  the  mind  from  object  to  object  by 
degrees  to  the  possession  of  beauty,  when  he  noticed  his 
listeners.  How  easily  he  could  characterize  them;  at  one 
glance  see  the  bored,  the  interested,  the  skeptic,  most  of 
them  here  now  only  because  Humanities  was  a  required 
course  for  Freshmen. 

One  girl  raised  her  hand.  He  had  noticed  her  before — her 
movements  measured  by  slow  grace  and  her  mind  moving 
hurriedly  from  thought  to  thought. 

"Yes,  Miss  Patterson?” 

"Professor,  isn’t  this  all  rather  idealistic?  It  sounds  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  how  does  it  work  out?” 

There  it  was  again — the  question  of  the  age.  "How  does  it 
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work?  Is  it  practical?  Is  it  scientific?  Can  we  measure  it, 
feel  it,  see  it?”  He  felt  useless,  out-moded.  To  these  young 
minds,  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful  was  only  a  nice  idea 
which  might  be  something-to-be-hoped-for  but  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

He  addressed  the  class.  Let  them  provide  the  answer. 

"Can  anyone  answer  Miss  Patterson’s  question?” 

There  was  a  faint,  uncomfortable  stirring,  a  few  whispers, 
then  silence. 

He  tried  again,  this  time  sure  of  a  reaction. 

"All  right  then,  what  is  love?” 

There  was  more  of  a  stir  now,  and  a  few  smothered 
giggles.  He  knew  what  they  were  thinking.  Love  to  them 
was  passion,  excitement,  the  thrill  of  conquest,  and  the 
despair  which  comes  only  to  the  young. 

Someone  raised  a  shy  hand  in  the  back  of  the  room.  He 
looked  toward  it  expectantly,  then,  seeing  who  it  was,  said 
kindly,  but  without  much  hope,  "Yes,  Mr.  Drake?” 

Bill  Drake  was  one  of  the  quiet  ones  who  struggled  for 
understanding,  never  quite  hoping  to  get  there  but  always 
trying. 

"Professor,  I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  the  book  defini¬ 
tion  but  .  .  .  well,  to  me,  love  is  going  out  ...  a  kind  of  need 
to  be  joined  with  something.  But,  maybe  even  more  than 
that  it’s  .  .  .  well  it’s  faith.  ...  I  don’t  mean  some  senti¬ 
mental  slush  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  well,  I  suppose  it’s  a  special  way  of 
knowing  something  which  you  can’t  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  which  .  .  . 
which  .  .  .  your  senses  can’t  reach  out  and  touch.” 

The  speech  was  short;  it  was  groping;  it  was  trite;  but 
while  Bill  was  speaking  the  class  became  silent,  then  atten¬ 
tive,  then  interested.  There  was  a  pause  in  which  no  one 
said  anything.  They  just  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  Bill 
Drake,  who  was  blind,  who  could  see  only  with  his  mind. 
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That  was  the  way  it  had  begun,  thought  Professor 
Nathan,  but  it  didn’t  end  there.  The  spark  had  finally 
caught  and  soon  other  sparks  were  set  off  and  the  fire  grew. 
There  were  questions,  answers,  arguments,  discussions,  and 
one  by  one,  some  quickly,  some  more  slowly,  they  had  un¬ 
derstood.  They  glimpsed  something  that  day,  and  whether 
or  not  they  would  follow  the  gleam  or  give  up  because  it 
was  too  dim,  did  not  really  matter.  For  one  moment  they 
had  been  separated  from  time  and  the  clock’s  ticking  and 
that  was  enough.  They  would  remember. 

Evaluation 

Powerful  as  the  windswept ,  salt-sprayed  breaker 
That  rides  across  the  sand 
Is  love, 

Gentle  as  sea  foam,  or  a 
Breeze  wafting  dried  shore  weeds, 

Fragile  as  wild  rose  petals 
Blossoming  in  sandy  banks .  .  .  . 

I  seek  again  my  soul’s  life 

And  tvatch  the  sea  with  restless  calm,  suspended 

Like  the  mooning  gull 

Awaiting  sunrise — a  trembling 

Beacon  streak  of  silver 

Over  shag  cliff  rocks . 

This  is  my  love,  I  cry,  my  silver  soul 
Banding  with  the  rainbow, 

Softened  by  the  rain. 

Joan  Mailloux,  ’56 
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Pressure 

Annette  Reynolds,  ’57 

IS^R.  JODICE  shifted  his  newspaper  to  the  other 
hand,  while  waiting  for  the  next  inevitable  lurch  of  the 
streetcar.  His  deep-lined  face  reminded  one  of  the  work  of 
an  angry  child — the  violent  stroke  that  she  makes  in  her 
sister’s  coloring  book  until  the  pencil  finally  breaks.  A  small 
pinpoint  depression  marked  the  right  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  became  elongated  as  he  yawned. 

His  tight  fingers  gripped  the  seat  handle  as  the  thoughts 
of  this  miserable  day  seized  at  his  mind  and  stole  all  peace¬ 
fulness.  "Old  Ulcer,”  Barry  had  bellowed,  "what  kind  of  a 
clerk  are  you?  You  can’t  even  copy  right.  What  am  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  to  you  anyway?” 

His  shouting  continued  like  deep-mouthed  thunderclaps, 
a  sudden  radio  blast  or  the  harsh  ringing  of  an  alarm  clock. 
But  Mr.  Jodice  could  no  longer  hear  him;  he  was  silent  and 
angry,  as  the  blood  jetted  through  his  veins.  "Why  must  I 
put  up  with  it?”  he  wondered.  "I  hate  it!  And  yet  I  have 
to  do  it.  Soon  I  will  get  my  pension.”  He  raised  his  eyes  as 
a  woman  brushed  past  carrying  a  large  brown  bundle.  The 
girl  in  the  gum  advertisement  reminded  him  of  Jerry,  his 
teen-age  daughter.  The  slight  depression  near  his  mouth 
deepened  as  he  smiled.  "I  love  her  so  very  much,”  he 
thought.  "I  want  good  things  for  her  and  I  try  to  get  them. 
Like  the  time  when  she  wanted  the  evening  jacket.  I 
couldn’t  afford  it,  but  then  there’re  only  two  more  pay¬ 
ments.  It  was  worth  it;  she  was  so  happy.” 

A  passenger’s  newspaper  touched  his  hand  and  Mr.  Jodice 
again  noticed  the  shaggy  cuffs  of  his  overcoat.  "It  doesn’t 
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matter,”  he  thought,  "I  can  always  keep  my  hands  in  my 
lap  in  front  of  the  boys.”  Then  he  was  glad  the  newspaper 
covered  it. 

The  headlights  of  cars  seemed  like  specks  or  vanishing 
points  in  the  night,  as  the  streetcar  rolled  by.  Again  he 
thought  of  Jerry.  "She  was  happy  then,  when  she  got  the 
jacket,  but  it  didn’t  last  long.  Evie  says  she’s  spoiled.  .  .  . 
I  still  give  her  my  best  and  yet  she  doesn’t  really  appreciate 
it.  There  are  always  arguments,  arguments.  .  .  .  She  argues  no 
matter  what  I  do.  Why  doesn’t  she  respect  me?  I  take  the  guff 
from  the  office  but  why  should  I  take  it  at  home?  I’m  the 
father!  .  .  .  But  then  I  still  hate  arguments.  They  sicken  me 
and  I’d  do  anything,  anything  to  avoid  them.  .  .  .” 

All  his  life  he  seemed  to  have  been  "blown  about,”  shoved 
around,  each  gust  stronger  than  the  one  before.  So  many 
times,  he  felt  as  though  he  would  be  "cast  off  a  cliff”  and  yet 
he  held  back,  fighting,  fighting  .  .  .  well,  if  not  fighting  at 
least  hoping,  and  hoping  desperately.  .  .  . 

A  weary  smile  spread  his  lips  as  he  decided  to  be  extremely 
friendly  to  Jerry.  "I’ll  ask  her  about  school  and  what  the 
Tit  song’  of  the  week  is.  We’ll  just  talk  at  supper.  She’s  a 
good  kid  and  I  love  her  so  very  much  ...  I  need  her.  .  .  .” 

As  he  pushed  through  the  crowd,  the  newspaper  dropped, 
but  he  left  it.  Tonight  he  wouldn’t  need  it.  His  relief  after 
the  confusion  showed  in  his  livened  step  and  the  way  he 
grabbed  a  leaf  from  McCarthy’s  bush. 

After  reaching  the  stairway,  Mrs.  Jodice’s  high-pitched 
"Dance,  Ballerina”  could  be  heard,  making  him  climb  faster. 
He  was  glad  to  be  home.  His  hand  reached  for  the  platter 
of  meat  which  she  was  carrying.  He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek 
and  gave  back  the  vegetables.  "Oh,  Sam,”  she  said  and 
laughed,  "supper’s  almost  ready.  Be  quick  about  changing 
your  clothes.” 
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Leaving  the  kitchen,  he  noticed  Jerry  stretched  across 
the  bed,  talking  on  the  phone.  "Won’t  she  ever  get  off?”  he 
wondered.  "Will  she  start  anything  tonight?” 

At  the  table,  after  helping  herself  to  more  vegetables, 
Jerry  said,  "Daddy  can  I  go  bowling  with  the  kids  tonight?” 

He  did  not  want  to  shout.  Nor  did  he  want  to  explain 
about  the  payments  that  were  still  due  on  her  jacket.  "Well 
you  were  out  the  last  two  nights.  It  might  be  better  to  stay 
in  and  get  some  beauty  sleep  for  all  those  'beaus’  of  yours.” 

Jerry’s  mouth  tightened;  she  flung  her  fork  so  that  the 
peas  spilled  from  her  plate  and  cried,  "I  never  thought  I’d 
have  a  father  like  you.  The  other  kids  can  go  out.  They 
manage  to  have  money.  But  oh  no,  we  can’t  have  this,  we 
can’t  have  that.  Your  daughter!  What  am  I  supposed  to 
mean  to  you  anyway?” 

Mr.  Jodice  could  not  look  at  her.  He  could  only  stare. 
He  saw  the  fork.  He  felt  a  thousand  forks  in  his  body,  the 
same  words  "Old  Ulcer”  used.  "I  should  slap  her  face,  I 
should.  .  .  .  She  will  argue  and  tease  all  night.  ...” 

He  rose  from  the  table,  his  eyes  brimming  with  tears, 
painful  tears,  yet  more  so  if  held  back,  grabbed  his  coat  and 
went  out.  His  steps  scraped  the  slabs  of  pavement  as  he 
cried,  "It’s  a  terrifying  pressure.  I  can’t  hold  back.  .  .  . 
Somehow  she  has  pushed  me  over  the  cliff.  .  .  .” 
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The  Province  of  Knowledge 

It  IS  very  probable  that  there  is  not  a  student 
in  the  school  who  is  not  familiar  with  Newman’s  idea  that 
"knowledge  is  capable  of  being  its  own  end.”  It  is  also  very 
likely  that  there  is  no  Emmanuel  student  who  would  dis¬ 
agree  with  it.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are 
many  for  whom  it  poses  a  problem.  Their  problem  arises 
from  a  strictly  limited  interpretation  of  Newman’s  state¬ 
ment  within  the  "context”  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  There 
is  a  common  habit  among  liberal  arts  pursuants  of  equat¬ 
ing  this  ideal  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  majoring  and  electing  only  strictly  liberal  arts 
courses.  Thus  many  students,  when  signing  up  for  a  so- 
called  "practical”  course,  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
being  disloyal  to  their  liberal  arts  ideal.  Basically,  their  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  which  besets  students  in  every  liberal  arts  college 
functioning  in  this  century  of  progress  and  practicality. 

I  do  not  agree  that  this  narrow  interpretation  is  the  true 
ideal  of  Newman’s  Idea  of  a  University  or  of  modern  liberal 
arts  educators. 

Knowledge  includes  an  understanding  of  one’s  self.  And, 
actually,  in  point  of  time  at  least,  is  not  this  the  primary 
type  of  knowledge  and  that  to  which  we  must  relate  all  sub¬ 
sequent  knowledge?  This  understanding  of  self  includes  a 
realization  of  our  special  capacities  and  talents,  needs  and 
deficiencies,  with  which  we  must  live  a  lifetime.  Is  it  not 
our  duty  as  human  beings  and  Christians  to  develop  and  use 
these  talents  and  capacities  for  the  betterment  of  ourselves 
and  our  fellowman?  Therefore,  cannot  we  prepare  for  the 
profession  for  which  our  natural  endowments  fit  us  and 
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still  remain  a  firm  believer  in  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation? 

We  can,  if  we  see  that  ideal  as  something  broader  than  a 
limited  choice  of  courses.  If  this  is  our  concept  of  that 
idea,  we  do  not  possess  it.  Liberal  arts  educators  do  not  want 
to  produce  knowledge-loving  graduates  who  hoard  their 
knowledge  selfishly,  not  knowing  how  to  kindle  the  spark  of 
learning  in  others;  neither  do  they  want  graduates  who, 
after  four  years  of  earnest  study  of  "cultural”  courses  leave 
all  appreciation  of  art,  poetry  and  music  inside  textbooks 
gathering  dust  on  a  forgotten  bookshelf.  The  ideal  is  some¬ 
where  between  the  two:  graduates  who  have  within  them 
something  that  enriches  their  lives,  helping  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  knowledge,  truth  and  beauty,  wherever  and  in  whom¬ 
ever  they  find  it,  and  to  help  others  to  do  this,  whether  or 
not  they  ever  open  a  textbook  again. 

But  this  ideal  is  something  abstract  which  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  mathematically.  And  a  mathematical  majority  of  cul¬ 
tural  courses  cannot  insure  its  attainment.  If  the  ideal  is  to 
be  attained,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  student,  and  if  it  fails 
to  be  realized,  at  least  by  a  junior  year,  no  increase  of  cul¬ 
tural  courses  will  ever  make  up  for  it.  If  it  is  realized, 
then  the  college  need  not  worry  about  the  "utilitarian” 
courses  that  prepare  the  student  for  a  profession.  Of  course, 
cultural  courses  are  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arts  college  and 
should  be  the  heart  of  each  student’s  schedule,  but  again 
this  can  not  be  measured  mathematically. 

To  return  to  the  basic  problem,  students  should  not  worry 
so  much  about  the  proportion  of  cultural  courses  to  utili¬ 
tarian  courses.  Rather,  we  should  be  concerned  with  whether 
or  not  we  have  understood  and  developed  in  our  own  lives  the 
principles  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  that  is,  to  be  able  to 
take  joy  from  learning  and  to  love  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
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whether  under  the  guidance  of  an  accredited  college  or  on 
our  own  initiative. 

If  we  do  receive  this  ability  from  our  liberal  arts  train¬ 
ing  we  can  concur  truthfully  with  Newman  as  he  says: 
"Knowledge  is  ...  an  end  sufficient  to  rest  in  and  to  pursue 
for  its  own  sake.  .  .  .”  We  can  rest  in  knowledge  and  be 
conscious  of  a  world  of  beauty,  truth  and  goodness  while 
following  any  career,  and  we  can  afford  to  prepare  for  that 
career  if  we  have  first  achieved  the  ideal  envisioned  for  us 
by  our  liberal  arts  college. 

M.  H. 


Turtle  Hours 

Turtle  hours 

In  seems -like -eternity  shells 
Dawdle  by 

On  leaden ,  tick- took  legs 

With  sluggish  torpor  in  their  listless  eyes. 

Lazy , 

Lethargic, 

Sunday  afternoon  in  Boston . 

Maura  K.  Wedge,  9  57 
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The  Call  to  Honour  1940-1942.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  New 

York:  The  Viking  Press,  195  5. 

French  defeatism  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  To  retain,  or 
rather  to  resurrect  that  prestige,  would  be  a  Herculean  task 
demanding  genius  of  inspiration,  organization,  and  dedica¬ 
tion.  That  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  to  assume  this  messianic 
role  was  not,  he  asserts,  simply  a  matter  of  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  ambition  but  a  dictate  of  Fate.  That  Fate  chose 
the  right  man  for  the  job  he  seems  to  have  no  doubts. 

It  is  this  passionate  and  impregnable  sense  of  destiny 
which  somewhat  confounds  the  reader.  One  can  never  quite 
silence  or  answer  the  question:  how  much  of  de  Gaulle’s 
unwavering  dedication  is  due  to  his  belief  in  France’s  eternal 
greatness  and  how  much  to  his  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of 
de  Gaulle?  Perhaps  they  are  inseparable,  for  de  Gaulle  came 
to  conceive  of  himself  so  completely  as  the  personification 
of  the  "true”  France  that,  to  his  mind,  her  destiny  and  his 
were  inseparable. 

This  almost  mystical  sense  of  identity  is  startling,  yet  un¬ 
derstandable  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  helped  to  form 
it  in  a  personality  already  imbued  with  the  extremes  of  pa¬ 
triotic  ardor.  To  begin  with,  in  the  thirties,  when  de  Gaulle’s 
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book  on  the  pressing  need  for  complete  revision  and 
mechanization  of  the  French  military  was  acknowledged  by 
Hitler  as  valid  and  perceptive,  the  French  regime  laughed  it 
to  scorn.  Then  when  the  Maginot  line  went  the  way  of  the 
General’s  predictions  and  the  Panzer  divisions  over-ran 
France  within  weeks,  he  was  condemned  to  death  (in  ab¬ 
sentia)  for  continuing  to  defy  the  paralyzed  and  cowardly 
regime  which  proved  to  be  the  only  government  in  Europe 
to  capitulate  and  then  remain  under  Nazi  domination. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  de  Gaulle’s  devotion  to  his 
ideals  and  self-imposed  duty,  regardless  of  the  distaste  one 
may  have  for  militarism,  imperialism,  and  nationalism  that 
borders  on  the  chauvinistic.  After  the  war,  the  fact  that 
France  was  to  be  considered  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  allies,  and  thus  retain  her  empire,  was  as  much  a 
"cause”  with  de  Gaulle  as  the  defeat  of  the  Germans.  No¬ 
where  is  the  perseverance  and  integrity  of  the  man  more 
evident  than  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  domination.  Such  defiance,  when  suspension  of  allied 
support  would  reduce  him  to  the  status  of  an  isolated 
guerilla  chief,  required  superlative  courage. 

The  narrative  is  sustained  as  much  by  this  indomitable 
spirit  of  its  author  as  by  its  literary  qualities,  which  apart 
from  a  few  extravagancies  of  metaphor  and  apostrophe,  defi¬ 
nitely  contribute  to  the  book’s  effectiveness.  It  is  a  readable 
and  provocative  account,  heightened  by  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  allusions,  of  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  man  and  a  na¬ 
tion.  The  world  and  ideologies  are  secondary;  it  is  for  France 
that  the  General  took  his  risks,  and  if  the  criterion  of  great¬ 
ness  is  the  ability  and  faith  to  take  and  succeed  in  calculated 
risks  for  a  sincerely  evaluated  cause,  then  de  Gaulle  has 
proven  his  greatness. 

Mary  Hogan,  ’56 
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Marjorie  Mornings  tar.  Herman  Wouk.  New  York:  Double¬ 
day  and  Co.,  195  5. 

For  Marjorie  Morgenstern,  dreaming  of  a  brilliant  acting 
career,  the  near-great  was  not  good  enough.  Thus  the  change 
to  Morningstar;  thus  the  wrangling  to  work  at  South  Wind 
Camp  as  a  bit  actress. 

But  South  Wind  brings  Marjorie  more  than  stage  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  brings  her  also  a  lop-sided  romance  with  Noel 
Airman,  a  disillusioned  composer  with  only  running-away 
ideas  about  marriage. 

Wouk  fails  to  present  a  consistent  picture  of  Marjorie. 
She  did  not  have  to  submit  to  an  affair  with  Noel  to  prove 
she  had  "grown  up.”  The  aftermath  of  the  episode,  in  fact, 
proves  quite  the  opposite.  After  trying  to  explain  it  to  her 
husband-to-be,  "she  raged  at  the  injustice  of  his  assuming 
that  she  must  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  dead  Victorian 
days.” 

As  a  reflection  of  Jewish  ritual  and  custom,  the  book  is 
most  enlightening.  Ceremonies  such  as  bar-mitzva,  bul¬ 
warked  by  Old  Testament  tradition,  have  an  austere  quali¬ 
ty  that  Wouk  captures  most  subtly.  Even  as  a  picture  of 
Jewish  character,  the  novel  has  value:  Michael  Eden,  who 
risks  his  life  in  Nazi  Germany  to  rescue  persecuted  Jews; 
Mrs.  Morgenstern,  the  socially-conscious  mother  who  strives 
to  give  her  daughter  everything;  Uncle  Samson-Aaron,  the 
generous  but  unrefined  family  glutton. 

Wouk  feels  quite  at  home  in  the  Jewish  milieu;  in  the 
mind  of  young  Marjorie  Morningstar  he  is  an  alien. 

Patricia  Mine  bane,  ’56 
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Swift  Victory .  Walter  Farrell,  O.P.,  and  Dominic  Hughes, 

O.P.  New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  195  5. 

"Sanctification  in  truth,  through  the  sending  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  swift  victory  of  the  Christian  life.,>  In  the  in¬ 
troductory  essay  of  Swift  Victory  we  find  Christ’s  priestly 
prayer,  "Sanctify  them  in  truth,”  as  an  intimate  expression 
of  the  entire  economy  of  salvation.  This  book  is  the  work 
of  two  Dominican  theologians,  the  late  Walter  Farrell,  O.P., 
well  known  for  his  Camp  anion  to  the  Summa ,  and  Dominic 
Hughes,  O.P.,  who  completed  Swift  Victory ,  left  unfinished 
by  Father  Farrell.  The  authors’  purpose  may  be  expressed  in 
the  hope  to  contribute  to  an  awareness  and  prayerful  de¬ 
sire  for  these  gifts  which,  to  those  properly  disposed,  God 
wisely  and  lovingly  grants. 

There  are  single  chapters  devoted  to  a  complete  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  seven  gifts.  In  the  chapter,  "Children 
of  the  Light,”  the  gift  of  Understanding  is  presented  as 
having  bifocal  vision,  directed  to  supernatural  principles 
and  truths  but  also  seeing  natural  principles  in  a  new 
perspective.  In  the  chapter,  "Family  Likeness,”  the  gift 
of  Piety  is  presented  with  forceful  simplicity  as  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  family  life  of  God.  Action  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  graphically  pictured  in  a 
presentation  of  the  family  life  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  their 
relationships  with  humanity.  Piety,  we  see,  is  a  gift  of  "at 
homeness”  in  the  family  of  God,  active  on  every  level  of 
Christian  life. 

Swift  Victory  is  an  answer  to  this  tired  age  of  anxiety. 
Not  only  is  it  an  analysis  of  traditional  teaching  but  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  Christian  thinking  as  a  spiritual  uplift  for  con¬ 
temporary  groping  in  the  dark. 

Barbara  Con  cannon,  ’58 
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The  Life  of  Rudyard  Kipling .  C.  A.  Carrington.  New 

York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  195  5. 

The  reception  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  modern  "liter¬ 
ary”  world  of  today  poses  a  topic  for  discussion.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  the  life  of  a  famed  penman  been  made  the  brunt 
of  such  immense  controversy.  With  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Carrington’s  biography  of  Kipling,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
past  written  recordings  of  his  life  cease  to  be  substantial. 
Several  aspects  of  Kipling’s  life  never  before  published  are 
found  in  this  surprising  study. 

The  life  and  "worth”  of  Kipling  are  controversial  for 
many  reasons.  His  works  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
From  the  plea  contained  in  his  poem,  Recessional ,  "Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  Lest  we  forget — Lest  we  forget!” 
to  the  cry  of  the  young  British  soldier  in  the  opening  words 
of  Gunga  Din,  "You  may  talk  o’  gin  an’  beer  when  you’re 
quartered  safe  out  ’ere,”  Kipling  is  the  voice  of  feeling  for 
many  men. 

When  the  author  of  the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  (and 
others  mentioned  above)  attempted  to  become  a  part  of 
England’s  literary  society  he  was  practically  an  overnight 
success.  At  the  time,  however,  critics  claimed  the  name  of 
Kipling  would  be  but  a  momentary  remembrance.  Kipling 
was  referred  to  as  something  of  "a  cornet  of  the  season.” 
Yet  today,  twenty  years  after  his  death,  his  works  are  still 
being  read  and  enjoyed. 

Current  interest  seems  to  be  focused  more  emphatically 
on  Kipling’s  concern  for  British-Indian  relations.  This,  I 
believe,  is  due  to  our  nation’s  interest  in  Eastern  culture, 
economy  and  religion. 

Mr.  Carrington  has  succeeded  in  vividly  unfolding  the 
previous  disputations  regarding  the  life  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
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ling.  This  study  shows  a  deep  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  his  subject. 

Ann  MacEachern,  ’56 

The  Lost  Sheep.  Henry  Bordeaux.  New  York:  Macmillan 

Company,  195  5. 

This  story  begins  in  the  summer  of  1940  with  the  return 
of  three  Carthusian  monks  to  their  monastery,  La  Grand 
Chartreuse,  after  an  enforced  absence  of  37  years.  The 
monks  who  have  come  to  reconstruct  the  crumbling  and 
devastated  monastery  are  a  symbol  of  hope  and  peace  to  the 
war-sickened  people  of  the  tiny  mountain  village  of  Savoy. 

Among  the  returning  monks  is  Dom  Beranger  whose 
monastic  name  disguises  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the 
nobility  and  relinquished  his  title  to  vast  amounts  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  La  Grande  Chartreuse  to  become  a 
Carthusian. 

It  is  to  Dom  Beranger  that  Melanie,  an  outcast  because 
of  infidelity  to  her  husband,  comes  for  help.  Through  Dom 
Beranger’s  intercession  Melanie  is  taken  back  into  her  home 
not  as  a  wife  and  mother,  but  as  a  servant  whose  bed  is  in 
the  barn  and  whose  children  are  forbidden  to  love  her. 

Melanie  suffers  great  indignities  at  the  hands  of  her  un¬ 
forgiving  husband  and  cruel  neighbors. 

Again  it  is  Dom  Beranger  who  brings  peace  to  Melanie 
and  her  family  and  teaches  the  villagers  a  lesson  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  charity  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Henry  Bordeaux’s  story,  The  Lost  Sheep,  is  a  folk  tale 
with  the  flavor  of  a  parable.  The  author  has  handled  this 
somewhat  dangerous  combination  so  skillfully  that  the 
reality  of  the  story  is  never  sacrificed  to  its  parabolic 
message. 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 
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Me  and  Kit.  Guthrie  McClintic.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and 

Company,  195  5. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  and,  as  every  Saturday  before, 
Guthrie  McClintic  was  on  his  way  to  the  Seattle  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  A  commotion  from  a  nearby  theatre  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  upon  investigation  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  rehearsal  for  a  melodrama  starring  Laurette  Taylor.  It 
was  love  at  first  sight  for  the  twelve-year-old  boy  and  from 
that  moment  on,  his  parents’  plans  for  his  future  as  a  law¬ 
yer  were  smothered  by  his  irrepressible  desire  to  become  a 
part  of  the  theatre.  It  took  five  years  of  stubbornness  to 
convince  his  conservative  family  that  he  should  prepare  for 
a  theatrical  career,  but  at  last  he  found  himself  enrolled  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York  City. 

After  graduation  he  played  a  few  character  parts  quite 
unsuccessfully  and  spent  two  penniless  years  until  one  day 
his  clairvoyant  landlady  presented  him  with  a  message.  He 
was  to  send  a  letter  to  Winthrop  Ames  right  away.  He 
complied  and  was  offered  a  job  as  stage  manager.  He  ac¬ 
cepted.  Although  he  wasn’t  acting,  he  was  in  the  theatre. 
Under  Winthrop  Ames,  a  master  producer  and  a  perfection¬ 
ist,  Guthrie  studied  every  phase  of  the  theatre  including 
acting,  directing,  lighting  and  casting.  In  1921,  with  Win¬ 
throp  Ames  as  backer,  Guthrie  made  his  own  bid,  "The 
Dover  Road,”  which  was  a  tremendous  success,  running  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  same  year  followed  with  another 
"bid”  to  a  then  unknown  actress,  Katherine  Cornell,  for  a 
lifetime  run  as  his  wife. 

For  anyone  who  belongs  to  the  body  or  the  soul  of  the 
theatre,  Me  and  Kit  is  a  superb  book. 

Barbara  O’ Heir ,  ’57 
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The  Open  Heart,  Edward  Weeks.  Boston:  Little  Brown, 

and  Company,  1955. 

Edward  Weeks  gives  a  good  description  of  his  own  book 
in  the  chapter  called  "The  Essay.”  He  says,  "The  essay  is  an 
experience  which  you  the  reader  share  with  the  writer — 
you  share  his  laughter,  delight,  or  pity;  you  share  a  deepened 
understanding  or  a  quickening  of  the  spirit  in  a  style  that 
does  not  date.”  In  The  Open  Heart  Mr.  Weeks  shares  with 
the  reader  his  experiences  as  a  boy  growing  up  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  his  friendships  with  literary  men  whom  he  has  known 
personally  or  through  their  writings;  his  travels  in  search  of 
new  material  for  the  Atlantic ;  his  life  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in 
the  North  Woods.  Mr.  Weeks  believes  that  the  essay  can  be 
a  thing  of  many  moods  and  yet  be  a  disciplined  form  of 
writing.  His  own  essays  bear  out  this  theory. 

The  essays  on  his  boyhood  are  nostalgic:  in  the  chapter  "A 
Beginning  Editor,”  he  pokes  fun  at  himself;  the  essay  on 
Alfred  McIntyre,  Boston  publisher,  is  a  eulogy;  the  essays  on 
the  North  Woods  show  a  deep  love  of  nature.  Each  essay 
gives  the  impression  of  effortless  writing  that  is  achieved  by 
fine  craftsmanship.  Mr.  Weeks  is  a  master  of  description; 
his  essays  on  Ireland  are  outstanding  in  this  respect.  His  turn 
of  phrase  is  exquisitely  apt.  The  essay  can  be  "a  confesison 
of  self,”  says  Mr.  Weeks.  All  of  his  essays  reveal  the  writer, 
but  particularly  the  one  from  which  the  title  of  the  book  is 
taken.  In  this  brief  paper  Mr.  Weeks  appeals  to  us  to  keep 
"the  open  heart”  and  the  sympathy  for  others  that  makes  us 
"a  great  people.”  Here  Mr.  Weeks  reveals  himself  most  of  all 
as  a  man  of  keen  perceptions  and  an  "open  heart.” 

Elizabeth  Dunn,  ’58 
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Love,  Death  and  the  Ladies’  Drill  Team.  Jessamyn 

West.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1956. 

Love,  Death  and  the  Ladies’  Drill  Team  is  a  collection  of 
superior  short  stories  by  Jessamyn  West,  all  of  which  have 
been  previously  published  in  leading  literary  magazines. 

The  rare  gift  for  characterization  that  distinguished  her 
earlier  novel,  Cress  Delahanty,  has  not  deserted  her.  Again 
her  touch  is  warm,  tender,  and  quite  often  humorous  as  she 
draws  characters  who  are  real  people,  people  we  can  care 
about. 

These  fourteen  stories  reveal  Mrs.  West’s  amazing  insight, 
her  understanding  of  all  classes  of  people,  as  well  as  her 
tremendous  versatility  in  her  choice  of  themes.  To  jump 
from  the  first  love  of  a  youthful  barn-painter  in  the  fragile 
"A  Time  For  Learning”  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  yarn  of  an 
old-time  traveling  book-salesman  in  "Tom  Wolfe’s  My 
Name”  on  the  other,  is  quite  an  achievement.  Yet  Mrs. 
West  manages  it  with  aplomb  and  ease. 

As  in  Cress  Delahanty,  she  again  demonstrates  an  uncanny 
perception  of  the  joys  and  agonies  of  adolescence  in  "Learn 
to  Say  Good-by.”  Yet,  she  is  equally  at  home  in  the  field 
of  irony  that  pervades  "Public  Address  System,”  the  story 
of  a  man’s  overwhelming  desire  for  power. 

All  of  the  stories  in  this  unusually  fine  collection  are  well 
worth  the  reading.  Altogether  it  is  an  outstanding  collec¬ 
tion  of  pieces  that  can  be  read  in  large  or  small  doses  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  prescription. 

M aura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 
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The  Moth  and  the  Star.  A  Biography  of  Virginia  Woolf. 

Aileen  Pippett.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 

1955. 

An  apologia  as  well  as  a  study  of  a  personality,  Aileen 
Pippett’s  biography  of  Virginia  Woolf  asks  many  questions 
and  answers  most  of  them.  Using  A  Writer's  Diary  and  Mrs. 
Woolf’s  voluminous  and  witty  correspondence  with  Vita 
Sackville-West  as  primary  sources,  the  portrait  of  a  highly 
gifted,  sensitive  artist  is  carefully  drawn.  The  portrait  is 
complete,  for  Virginia  Woolf  explains  herself  fully  in  these 
writings,  and  her  final  suicide,  though  regrettable,  is  almost 
inevitable  from  the  picture  she  has  given  us. 

Much  of  the  explanation  is  found  in  her  relations  with 
her  father  and  her  desire  to  rebel  from  his  Victorian  concept 
of  life  in  which  women,  although  allowed  to  be  intellectual 
beings,  were  nevertheless  confined  in  their  contacts  with  the 
outer  world  and  were  dominated  by  men.  The  Bloomsbury 
group,  which  no  longer  bears  the  stigma  of  affectation,  is 
explored  as  one  of  the  main  influences  on  Virginia  Woolf, 
the  novelist.  Through  her  friendships  with  Clive  Bell,  Lyt- 
ton  Strachey,  and  Roger  Fry  she  gained  much  of  the  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  people  which  she  lacked  because 
of  her  secluded  early  life. 

The  novels  themselves,  as  Miss  Pippett  uses  them,  aid  our 
understanding  of  the  person.  In  the  case  of  Virginia  Woolf 
this  approach  seems  justified  since  many  of  her  characters, 
as  she  herself  admits,  were  based  on  people  she  had  known 
and  loved,  e.g.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  in  To  The  Lighthouse 
have  been  modeled  after  her  parents,  the  Leslie  Stephens, 
and  are  vital  in  as  much  as  they  have  this  foundation  in 
reality. 

The  art  of  Virginia  Woolf  is  not  touched  on  in  this  bi- 
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ography;  there  is  no  analysis  of  her  style.  Her  books  are  used 
only  to  explore  and  explain  her  personality,  but  this  is  not 
a  critical  study.  As  the  unfolding  of  a  character,  it  does 
not  fully  explain  the  cause  of  the  mental  breakdowns,  al¬ 
though  it  suggests  some  of  the  reasons.  As  a  result,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Virginia  Woolf  as  a  semi-invalid  is  somewhat  hazy 
and  too  mysterious  for  a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  this  facet 
of  her  personality. 

Nevertheless,  the  biography,  as  a  whole,  is  well  done.  It 
is  sympathetic  without  losing  objectivity,  and  honest  with¬ 
out  being  destructive.  Most  of  all,  it  helps  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  complex,  sensitive,  and  influential  novelist. 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 


Revolution 

Youth  is  springtime , 

Nature’ s  splendor , 

Welcoming  with  effusion 
The  tarrying  sun  of  summer . 

And  age — 

Subdued,  composed,  all  hey-days  gone, 

Gently  shrouds  the  withered  life  of  earth, 
Yielding  to  winter  snow  and  peace . 

Barbara  Colucci,  ’57 
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Here  Is  Boston  Common 

Nancy  Riggs , 9 58 

YOU  can  love  a  city  blindly,  as  a  child  does  his 
parents,  or  with  the  dim  nostalgia  of  a  man  for  his  first  love. 
You  can  remember  a  city  with  the  tenderness  you  feel  for  a 
sentimental  maiden  aunt  or  with  the  awful  respect  you  have 
for  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze.  When  the  city  is  your 
own,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  or  just  wishful  thinking, 
your  feeling  toward  it  is  deeper  and  stronger  and  less  reason¬ 
able.  When  the  city  is  Boston,  and  you  claim  it  for  your 
own,  the  mention  of  the  place  starts  a  rush  of  images,  none 
connected  logically  with  the  other,  and  all  peculiar  to  your¬ 
self. 

To  you,  Boston  may  mean  beans,  cod,  Lowells  or  Cabots. 
It  may  mean  Beacon  Street  in  Spring  or  Stuart  Street  on  a 
rainy  day  in  November.  It  may  be  Filene’s  Basement  or 
Bonwit  Teller;  the  North  End;  the  MTA;  blue  laws;  the 
dome  of  the  State  House  after  the  war;  Symphony  Hall; 
Storyville  or  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  in  Southie. 

To  the  visitor  it  is  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Old  North 
Church,  and  trips  to  Cambridge  to  see  Longfellow’s  house. 
To  the  native  it  is  2:00  A.M.  Mass  in  town  when  Saturday 
night  stretches  too  far  into  Sunday  morning,  and  all  cars 
running  to  Park  Street  on  the  less  interesting  days  of  the 
week. 

The  young  man  from  Dorchester  is  asked  the  whereabouts 
of  Old  North  Church,  and  he  scratches  his  head.  The  be¬ 
fuddled  lady  from  Dubuque  spends  an  entire  afternoon  try¬ 
ing  to  find  her  way  out  of  Jordan  Marsh.  But  both  native 
and  visitor  have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Boston 
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Common,  for  it  is  essentially  the  soul  of  common  Boston,  of 
common  man. 

The  Common  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Public  Gar¬ 
dens.  As  you  cross  Charles  Street,  the  air  changes  and  your 
existence  begins  on  another  plane.  The  Public  Gardens  con¬ 
note  gentility,  grace,  propriety.  And  the  words  themselves 
evoke  images  of  swan  boats,  tulips,  and  the  canvas  tents  of 
the  Arts  Festival.  At  one  gate,  Washington  charges  forever 
forward  on  his  green  steed,  over  the  fence  to  Arlington 
Street.  At  the  other  side  stands  Edward  Everett  Hale,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  back  to  the  sellers  of  popcorn  and 
balloons. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  go  through  the  Gardens,  and 
that  is  to  walk  through.  But  if  you  wished,  on  impulse,  to 
run  down  the  clean  curve  of  the  hill  on  the  Common,  wav¬ 
ing  your  arms  and  shouting  or  singing,  it  would  not  seem 
out  of  place. 

The  Common  is  the  smell  of  damp  earth,  the  crackling  of 
dry  brown  leaves  as  you  kick  through  them,  the  numberless 
pigeons  that  fly  up  into  your  face  as  you  try  to  avoid  step¬ 
ping  on  them.  The  Common  is  children  trying  to  lure  squir¬ 
rels  from  the  trees  with  potato  chips;  children  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  all  but  drowning  each  other  in  the  Frog  Pond  on 
a  hot  day.  The  Common  is  the  tired  old  women  on  every 
wooden  bench  along  the  pathway,  and  the  garrulous  old  men 
who  sit  smoking  their  pipes  and  settling  world  affairs.  And 
on  Sunday  afternoon  it  is  a  dozen  unheeded  prophets  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  winds. 

It  has  a  volatile  personality.  At  one  time  it  is  as  light¬ 
hearted  as  a  lost  red  kite  in  an  August  sky.  At  another  time 
it  is  as  desolate  as  the  bandstand  in  mid- January.  Its  mood 
changes  with  the  time  of  day. 

Six  in  the  morning — no  crowds,  no  laughter,  no  back- 
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ground  music  of  traffic.  The  grass  is  littered  with  yester¬ 
day’s  old  magazines  and  candy-bar  wrappers.  Men  sleep  on 
the  benches  and  on  the  ground,  curled  up  like  children.  They 
are  wrapped  in  newspaper  to  keep  warm,  and  hardly  look 
like  men  at  all.  The  cement  sidewalks  look  greyer,  the  sub¬ 
way  entrances  sootier,  and  the  black  trees  stand  tall  like 
judges  in  the  new  sun. 

At  noon  there  is  frenzied  activity:  girls  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  offices  on  lunch-hour  shopping  sprees;  junior  executives 
talking  in  six  figures  on  their  way  to  an  eighty-cent  lunch; 
ancient  newsboys  chanting  a  garbled  lamentation  of  the  state 
of  the  nation.  The  sun  burns  fiercely,  changing  green  leaves 
to  pale  gold,  making  autumn  leaves  flame,  melting  snow  on 
bare  branches. 

Six  at  night  is  quiet  again,  though  the  crowds  have  not 
all  gone  home.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  quiet.  There  is 
only  the  murmur  of  people  on  their  way  home  or  people  on 
their  way  to  dinner  and  a  show.  The  gods  and  goddesses  sit 
around  the  fountain,  stoically  indifferent  to  the  ice  that 
coats  their  skin.  They  bathe  their  bare  feet  in  the  water  and 
stare  rudely  at  the  tired,  cold  humans  passing  by. 

There  are  seasonal  moods — the  brand-new  excitement  of 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  new  flowers  on  an  old  hat,  and  new 
green  on  the  old  trees.  There  is  the  age-old  warmth  of  col¬ 
ored  lights  on  snow  the  nights  before  Christmas;  the  stone 
shepherds  and  the  make-believe  stars  hanging  from  the  trees. 

Here  is  Boston  Common:  forever  in  a  state  of  change,  and 
somehow  forever  the  same;  here  is  its  soul,  highly  individual 
yet  completely  universal.  Here  is  Boston  Common,  common 
Boston,  common  man. 
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This  is  my  season ,  my  Spring! 

This  day  of  .  .  .  Ah!  How  wonderful  to  be  living 
In  a  blue  balloon,  sky  slipping  into  sea . 

Elated,  inflated  by  a  world -wind, 

Kiss-crossed  and  tossed  into  God’s  own  sky, 

Held  tight  by  love . 

I  wish,  I  want .  .  .  no  .  . .  this  is  all! 

Paint- palette  earth,  daisies  frenzied  in  fields, 
Violets  withered  in  a  water  glass, 

Willows,  wisps,  ripples,  rills  .  .  . 

How  can  I  contain  it,  clasp  it,  grasp  it  all? 
Memorize  each  cloud-face,  lilac-lace, 

Skate  key,  apple  tree,  scun  knee ? 

This  day  out  of  all  the  frost-frightened  year. 
This  day  of  just  beginning,  heart-born  Spring . 
Wait  a  minute!  I’m  in  love! 
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Inner  Sanctum 

Sheila  Chong ,  ’57 

SlADE  HARMAN  paid  the  cashier  and  shuffled 
uncertainly  towards  a  far  corner  of  the  cafeteria.  He 
wanted  to  slap  his  tray  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
drop  a  witty  remark,  and  while  the  boys  rolled  in  laughter, 
pull  up  a  chair  and  join  them.  He  wished  he  could  lean 
across  a  table  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
share  the  latest  scoop  on  the  new  redhead  from  St.  Mary’s 
who  was  playing  "Elizabeth”  in  the  Commencement  play. 

Another  junior  edged  sideways  past  him,  and  Slade  won¬ 
dered  how  he  balanced  his  tray  so  deftly,  holding  it  over 
his  head  in  one  hand.  He  watched  the  boy  slide  into  a  chair 
and  blend  into  the  chatter  of  a  group.  Could  he  join  them 
too — he  asked  himself.  And  if  he  did,  what  would  he  say? 
Perhaps  they  were  gloating  over  the  cancelled  two  o’clock 
class.  That  must  be  it;  you  could  tell  by  their  faces. 

He  drew  nearer  and  paused  before  their  table. 

"Hi,”  he  said  lamely.  A  curly-haired  blond  fellow  cracked 
a  joke  and  the  trio  roared.  Slade  grasped  his  tray  tightly 
as  if  to  lean  on  it.  He  stood  awkwardly  till  the  laughing 
waned,  cleared  his  thoat  uncertainly,  then  blurted,  "Hi, 
fellas!”  His  own  volume  astounded  him.  The  boys  started, 
then  slowly  relaxed  in  recognizing  him.  Slade  was  aware  of 
others  shuffling  in  their  seats  not  far  off. 

"Er — may  I — sit  with  you?”  He  resumed  the  usually 
quiet,  throaty  voice. 

"Sure,  Slade,”  the  blond  Joe  answered.  He  looked,  not 
at  Slade,  but  intently  at  his  sandwich. 

Once  seated,  Slade  realized  that  a  chair-leg  was  loose  so  he 
threw  his  weight  on  his  legs  to  keep  from  tilting.  He  lapsed 
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into  a  mechanical  way  of  eating,  taking  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  his  three  neighbors.  He  could  fairly  hear  his 
teeth  chomping  on  the  food,  and  he  searched  the  boys’  faces 
quizzically.  He  wished  his  hair  would  stay  back  and  not 
fall  into  his  eyes  each  time  he  leaned  forward  for  a  mouth¬ 
ful.  Once  he  reached  up  to  comb  it  through  his  fingers,  but 
Joe  asked  him  to  pass  the  salt.  Then  Joe  asked  if  he  were 
going  to  the  Junior  Prom.  He  murmured  a  few  times  over 
about  a  Washington  trip,  because  he  was  too  flustered  to  say 
he  didn’t  know  any  girls. 

"Washington  at  Easter!”  Joe  shook  his  head  enviously. 
"Man,  I’d  like  to  be  in  your  shoes.” 

Because  he  could  not  find  a  reply,  Slade  pressed  his  lips 
on  the  straw  and  sipped  his  milk  slowly.  His  hair  slipped 
forward  on  his  forehead.  He  wished  he  could  tear  it  out. 

"Hey,  kid,  wake  up!”  Joe  passed  a  hand  before  Slade’s 
eyes.  "I  asked  if  you  got  a  class  at  one.” 

"Oh,  yes,  Joe,  Chem  Lab.  Di — did  the  bell  ring?” 

"No,”  Joe  mumbled.  It  was  not  that  he  meant  to  snap  at 
him,  but  for  Pete’s  sake,  some  guys  could  be  exasperating. 

Slade  eased  himself  from  the  chair  quietly  and  cracked  his 
knuckles. 

"Thanks  for  ha — having  me  at  your  table  guys.  Thank 
you — Joe!” 

With  half  his  body  bent  over  the  table,  his  ears  captur¬ 
ing  what  he  could  of  his  companions’  conversation,  Joe  didn’t 
hear.  Slade  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  chin 
sagging,  embarrassingly  studying  his  over-polished  white 
bucks,  which  seemed  nearly  ten  miles  below  his  waist.  He 
stared  stonily  from  the  shoes  to  Joe,  and  received  no  encour¬ 
agement  from  either. 

He  was  scared!  Afraid  to  speak  anymore — afraid  of  the 
ridiculous,  subdued  virgin  tone,  or  its  alternative,  the  hoarse 
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blasting  crack  in  his  throat.  Did  he  dare  try  either?  He  was 
trapped!  But  there  was  a  way  out;  he  just  wouldn’t  speak. 
Not  now  at  any  rate.  Not  to  Joe — not  to  anyone  else. 

Suddenly,  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  Then  he  could  practice 
talking  out  loud  instead  of  just  planning  what  he  could  say 
all  the  time  and  then  never  managed  to  say. 

"And  if  I  don’t  succeed!  Dear  God,  what  if  I  don’t!” 
Fear  crept  slowly  upon  him.  "I’ll  shut  myself  away.  That’s 
what  I’ll  do.  No  one  will  hear  me  that  way.  They  won’t 
even  have  to  see  me;  I’ll  be  safe — unless  .  .  .” 

His  heels  clutching  the  ground  with  every  stride,  Slade 
zig-zagged  wildly  around  the  tables  in  the  cafeteria,  through 
the  revolving  door,  and  bounded  like  one  chased.  Across  the 
campus  he  veered,  the  April  wind  tearing  at  his  wind- 
breaker,  his  hair  teased  back  from  his  eyes,  and  fluttering 
like  the  breeze  itself.  He  bolted  through  the  hall,  not  daring 
to  glance  at  the  buzzing  groups  of  college  boys,  who  stopped 
to  stare  in  amazement  at  "Old  Turtlepace”  in  rebellion. 
Blinded  by  unabashed  tears,  Slade  groped  for  his  door.  He 
found  it,  leaned  his  now  listless  body  against  it,  his  head 
whirling  with  anger  and  despair.  He  wanted  to  return  to 
the  cafeteria,  to  the  boys  in  the  hall  downstairs,  but  he 
turned  the  knob,  crossed  the  threshold  and  decisively  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 
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Crusade  Among  the  Bookcases 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 

W EDNESDAY  nights  and  Saturday  mornings — 
plate-glass  windows  and  glossy  book  displays — staggering 
piles  of  slips  and  stamps — business  dealings  at  an  oaken  desk 
with  strange,  aloof  creatures — impressions  of  an  assistant 
librarian  at  the  South  Boston  Branch  Library.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  magical  proportions  whose  wonders  I  am  ever  eager 
to  share  with  others.  The  other  day  Connie  was  laughing 
during  lunch  over  an  incident  that  was  not  at  all  humor¬ 
ous.  She  was  recalling  the  day  I  had  told  her  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  and  counter-reformation  of  Stella. 

The  first  stage  of  my  important  work  was  one  of  im¬ 
passive  overseer.  I  used  to  check  slips  and  date  cards,  check 
books,  and  pass  books  out,  hardly  glancing  at  those  who 
waited  there  before  me.  My  side  of  the  desk  was  the  World 
of  Business  and  separate  from  the  real  world  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  shield  of  importance  first  grew  heavy  and 
burdensome,  the  people  began  to  be  of  interest. 

The  Pre-Stellean  characters  are  the  delightful  dramatis 
personae  of  my  tale.  The  small  girls,  curls  bouncing,  heels 
of  patent-leather  Mary  Janes  clicking,  skirts  swishing  with 
the  importance  of  being  on  a  mission,  step  up  to  the  desk 
with  a  flourish  and  beam  their  approval  or  their  open  joy  at 
my  handling  of  their  reading  choice.  Of  course,  some  little 
ones  tiptoe  up  and  lay  their  bright-colored  Readers  carefully 
in  front  of  me  without  a  sound.  And  with  a  shy  smile,  they 
whisper  a  lady-like,  "thank  you,”  and  tiptoe  out  the  door. 
They  are  so  sweet  and  demure  even  in  their  importance  that 
the  rough  and  tumble  boys  are  quite  a  contrast.  Most  of  the 
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time  there  is  a  scuffle  and  a  shoving  and  angry  whispers 
boom  through  the  entire  library.  An  indignant  freckled- 
nose  "innocent”  standing  there  angelically  waiting  for  books 
and  delivering  and  receiving  sly  pokes  and  nudges,  makes 
me  remember  a  stamp  I  suddenly  need  at  the  press.  Bracing 
myself  behind  a  stern  librarian’s  glare,  I  return  to  deliver  a 
library-like  moral  lesson  never  heeded.  Librarians  are  not 
laughing  creatures.  The  stories  behind  dancing  brown  eyes 
or  dreamy  blue  ones,  grubby  little  hands,  or  chubby  clean 
ones  reveal  far  more  realistically  fantastic  tales  than  "Mary 
Poppins”  or  "Dr.  Doolittle”  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  Only 
the  most  cynical,  perhaps  not  even  they,  could  fail  to  see 
the  innocence,  the  beauty,  the  nearness  to  heaven  of  child¬ 
hood. 

Librarians  can  never  win.  Near  the  Fairy  Tale  section  is 
a  poster.  The  scene:  a  bright  modern  library  with  light 
blue  bookcases  and  gay  plants.  An  impish  little  redhead  in 
polo  shirt  and  dungarees  sits  at  a  table  with  a  look  of  happy 
absorption  as  he  gazes  at  a  World  History,  standing  up, 
pages  spread  apart  before  him.  The  pivot  of  his  attention 
is  not  on  a  page  but  on  the  table  where  a  beautifully  ugly, 
amazing,  green  and  yellow  spotted  frog  with  surprised  eyes 
croaks  straight  at  you.  In  the  background  is  "one  of  those 
ladies  at  the  desk,”  a  puzzled  frown  of  suspicion  on  her 
forehead.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  worried  "ladies.” 

The  older  people  are  representatives  from  many  worlds. 
The  600  section,  "Children  and  the  Home,”  near  our  be¬ 
gonia  plants,  is  the  first  destination  of  the  young  mothers. 
Their  second  choice  is  always  a  romantic  novel  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  after  the  recipients  of  "Baby  Care,  5-10”  are  tucked  in 
for  the  night,  or  at  least  for  three-quarters  of  the  night. 

The  green  bulletin  in  the  front  window  which  sa vs, 
"Choose  a  friend  for  a  cold  winter  evening,”  attracts  older 
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visitors  who  like  our  700  section,  "Crafts  and  Guilds  which 
Beautify  the  Home  and  Garden.”  We  have  such  lovely  dis¬ 
cussions  on  window  boxes  or  hooked  rugs,  or  even  on  the 
proper  way  to  catch  a  tuna  if  someone  should  take  out  "The 
Thrill  of  Deep  Sea  Fishing.” 

There  is  always  a  Mystery  Man.  I  usually  see  a  new  one 
every  six  months.  They  have  the  distinguished  names  (which 
usually  identify  them  first  as  Men  of  Secrecy)  of  Paul  David 
Lamont,  Walden  Schrage,  Christopher  Bradley.  With  the 
passkey  of  imagination  my  ponderings  about  them  create 
stories  strictly  from  "West  of  Zanzibar.”  The  reason  they 
usually  change  every  six  months  is  that  Paul  David  Lamont 
or  Christopher  Bradley  comes  in  with  his  young  son  to  look 
for  sports  stories  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  with 
the  youngster  as  I  check  his  books,  he  tells  me  his  father  is  a 
school  teacher  or  an  electrician.  Walden  Schrage,  the  latest, 
is  a  real  puzzle.  He  returns  and  borrows  magazines  all  the 
time — New  Yorker ,  Catholic  World ,  Time,  and  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  Sign,  Saturday  Review;  so  I  surmised  that  he  is  an 
outstanding  intellectual  conversationalist — but  he  won’t 
talk.  In  fact,  he  hasn’t  been  in  on  his  regular  Wednesday 
night  for  three  weeks.  He  must  be  a  brilliant  young  Catholic 
author  intent  on  his  next  masterpiece.  I  am  watching  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  tastes  of  the  young  adults  never  vary — 
detective,  science  fiction,  and  sports  for  the  boys;  romance 
and  creative  arts  for  the  girls.  This  is  the  field  in  which  I 
decided  to  crusade.  Reading  tastes  must  develop.  New 
worlds  in  literature  must  be  opened  for  these  youngsters. 
After  this  inspired  decision  the  Stellean  era  began.  I’m  not 
one  to  take  undue  interest  in  the  lives  of  my  patrons,  but 
I  felt  that  one  needed  my  help.  A  young  girl  used  to  come 
in  often.  Her  first  name  was  Stella,  but  I  could  never  dis¬ 
tinguish  her  last  name  from  what  she  would  write  on  her 
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charge  slip.  Every  Wednesday  night  saw  Stella  at  the  desk 
with  a  pile  of  detective  stories.  Now,  I  despise  most  detec¬ 
tive  stories  of  a  sensational  nature  and  I  definitely  did  not 
think  they  were  suitable  for  Stella.  On  her  every  visit  I 
used  to  say,  "Stella,  why  don’t  you  look  over  in  our  Young 
Adult  section.  We  have  some  lovely  books  there.”  Our 
Young  Adult  section  is  a  very  pleasant  little  alcove  with 
apple-green  bookcases,  gay  little  displays,  and  cheery  bulle¬ 
tins.  Stella  would  glance  over  and  shrug  her  shoulders. 

So,  I  took  measures.  The  next  day  I  had  a  pile  of  very 
good  classics,  essays,  biographies,  and  worthwhile  fiction 
ready  for  Stella.  I  put  them  right  in  to  her  hand.  Do  you 
know  what  she  did?  She  handed  them  right  back! 

Why  Connie  laughs  every  time  she  thinks  of  it,  I  don’t 
know.  When  crusades  fail,  it  is  time  for  tears. 

I  have  not  been  crusading  lately. 


Night  Song 

Deep ,  deep  within  the  mind  of  night 

When  muted  thoughts  enfold  the  half -won  heart , 

O  xvhispering  soft  comes  love , 

Chanting  (in  semi- tones  of  tenderness) 

A  fragile  cadence 
Delicately  measured , 

Slowly  rousing  dawn. 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 
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Mozart  and  my  Mild  Musical 


Joanne  Jerger,  ’58 


Friday — my  Doomsday  has  come  again.  Sun¬ 
days  are  sunny,  glorious,early  morning  Masses  and  hectic,  late 
homework  doing.  Mondays  are  gloom,  sleepiness,  rushing  for 
nine  o’clock  classes,  Glee  Club,  dark  corners,  slow  buses. 
Tuesdays  are  unfinished  gems  of  homework,  late  buses,  three 
hours  of  English,  numerous  books,  and  the  burning  of  mid¬ 
night  oil.  Wednesdays  are  cello  lessons,  ten  o’clock  cramming 
for  eleven  o’clock  Philosophy,  a  tinge  of  remorse,  a  fleeting 
determination.  Thursdays  are  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
hastily  prepared  Harmony  lessons,  a  mounting  frustration 
and  fear  of  the  morrow,  hours  and  hours  of  endless  practice, 
stiff  neck  and  even  stiffer  fingers.  Fridays  are  my  Dooms¬ 
days. 

Thursday  nights  are  the  nights  that  I  usually  feel  the  lone¬ 
liest,  the  most  frustrated,  the  most  incapable,  and  the  most 
aware  that  I  am  not  everything  that  I  have  been  diligently 
trying  to  convince  my  friends  that  I  am.  When  Friday 
morning  dawns,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  sad  owner  of  a 
sore  throat;  but  Duty  calls!  Last  semester  I  played  the  wait¬ 
ing  game.  The  climax  of  my  frustration  would  not  occur 
until  the  end  of  my  ten  o’clock  English  period.  Needless 
to  say,  last  semester  I  became  the  possessor  of  highly  tense 
and  straggly  nerves.  This  semester  I  no  longer  play  the 
waiting  game,  since  Disaster  occurs  sooner,  at  nine-thirty, 
immediately  following  my  cello  lesson. 

I  knock  timidly  on  the  glass  portion  of  the  heavy  wooden 
door.  A  masculine,  cultured,  and  determined  voice  replies, 
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"Come  in!”  I  sit  down  at  the  piano,  slowly  fix  the  piano 
stool,  and  thoughtfully  gaze  at  the  music.  Unable  to  stall 
any  longer,  I  proceed  to  play.  In  strict  terminology  I  cannot 
truthfully  say  "play”  but  rather  "torture”  the  music.  My 
teacher  thoughtfully  watches  my  finger  action,  and  in  all 
probability  compares  my  musical  mayhem  to  that  of  an 
awkward  cow,  wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  he  might  be 
somewhere  else;  in  effect,  anywhere  except  where  he  is  dur¬ 
ing  that  painful  period. 

Poor  Mozart — the  music  that  I  have  been  playing  for  these 
past  two  years  is  his.  On  Thursday  nights  I  am  angry  with 
Mozart  for  writing  any  music  at  all.  I  blame  his  beauti¬ 
ful  passages,  delicate  themes,  and  intricate  trills  for  my  pre¬ 
dicament.  After  hours  of  musical  cramming  on  a  Thursday 
night,  I  am  at  definite  odds  with  Mozart.  On  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  I  wish  even  more  that  he  had  been  employed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  profession.  On  Fridays  I  learn  that  I  am  incompetent 
and  can  never  really  hope  to  do  justice  to — Mozart  the  Mu¬ 
sician.  On  week-ends  when  time  is  an  easier  commodity,  I 
listen  to  recordings.  My  favorite,  after  my  frustration  has 
lessened  somewhat,  is  Mozart.  And  it  is  only  then  that  I 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  Mozart  and  my  own  musical 
insignificance. 

I  recently  picked  up  a  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
which  was  devoted  to  articles  about  Mozart.  I  was  startled 
by  the  following  sentence,  "If  a  man  tells  me  he  likes  Mozart, 
I  know  in  advance  that  he  is  a  bad  musician.”  (Delius)  In 
perusing  this  magazine  further  I  happily  noted  that  Delius’ 
detrimental  criticism  represents  a  very  small  minority.  For¬ 
tunately,  not  all  critics  share  Delius’  apparently  prejudiced 
opinion.  "Thus,”  as  Sir  Charles  Stanford  has  said,  "when 
you  are  a  child,  Mozart  speaks  to  you  as  a  child — no  music 
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could  be  more  simple,  more  childlike — but  when  you  are  a 
man,  you  find  to  your  astonishment  that  his  music  which 
seemed  childlike  is  completely  adult  and  mature.  At  every 
age,  this  pure,  pellucid  day,  this  intangible  transparency, 
awaits  you  and  envelops  you  in  its  unruffled  light.”  (Tur¬ 
ner)  Mozart’s  music  sounds  simple  to  the  listener  and  the 
musician  who  has  never  played  his  music,  but  to  the  Mozart 
musician  it  is  the  height  of  complexity.  Busoni,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  critics’  critic.  He  said  of  Mozart —  "He  is  young 
like  the  youth  and  wise  like  an  old  man — never  out  of  date 
and  never  modern.  He  is  capable  of  saying  very  much  but 
never  says  too  much.  He  is  spirited  without  any  nervous¬ 
ness,  idealistic  without  becoming  immaterial,  realist  without 
ugliness.” 

To  me,  Mozart  is  the  pain,  the  joy,  and  the  life  of  music. 


Jazz-' Hot  and  Cold” 

Mary  Favalaro,  ’58 

F* ROM  the  moment  the  Negro  found  himself  sup¬ 
pressed  and  physically  burdened  by  white  supremacy  there 
was  also  a  realization  that  part  of  his  inner  nature  was  bemg 
suppressed.  The  emotional  life  of  the  Negro  could  only  release 
itself  in  song  where  he  could  lament  to  heaven  of  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  his  bones  and  spirit.  These  Negro  spirituals  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  blues. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  city  enlivened  by  its  flamboyant  social 
life  and  funeral  parades,  the  Negro  expressed  his  emotional 
state  by  blowing  his  cornet  and  trumpet  which  spoke  for 
him  in  the  way  that  thoughts  are  expressed  by  words. 
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These  spiritual  blues  and  bebop  funeral  parades  became 
the  proud  parents  of  jazz,  a  form  of  music  which  has  defied 
definitions  and  audiences  since  its  birth.  Most  of  this  music 
grew  out  of  the  fertile  minds  and  impulses  of  the  people 
rather  than  by  conscious  study,  and  the  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  were  anything  they  could  get  their  nimble  fingers  on. 
Therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  washboard  was  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  percussion  instrument. 

Jazz,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  freedom  by  which  every  man 
is  able  to  express  his  own  feelings;  it  is  a  communication  with 
other  men.  Between  them  they  possess  and  treasure  a  com¬ 
mon  rhythm  supporting  a  community  of  sound  out  of  which 
a  single  voice  is  sustained  and  strengthened. 

The  lyrics  themselves  are  very  simple,  leaving  much  room 
for  improvisation  and  division.  Nor  has  any  precise  method 
of  notation  been  developed  to  indicate  its  rhythmic  and  emo¬ 
tional  complexities.  For  example 

Two-nineteen  done  took  my  baby  away 
T wo-nineteen  took  my  baby  away 
T wo-seventeen  gonna  bring  her  back  someday 

The  trumpet  states  what  departure  means,  the  clarinet  de¬ 
scribes  what  being  alone  means.  The  trombone  tells  how 
long  it  is  between  departure  and  return  and  then  all  three, 
supported  by  string,  bass,  drums,  guitar  or  banjo  will  find 
a  way  to  say  that  hope  exists  and  will  survive  the  agony  of 
separation.  (Arnold  Sungaard,  Jazz  " Hot  aitd  Cold”). 

The  score  often  becomes  a  means  to  an  end.  In  other 
words  the  music  is  incidental  to  the  inspired  uses  to  which  it 
is  put.  It  is  for  this  precise  reason  that  jazz  has  not  been 
commercialized.  The  players  do  not  need  an  audience  but 
emotional  inspiration  and  an  instrument. 
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In  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  jazz,  men  from  time 
to  time  have  set  up  different  combinations  of  instruments 
and  have  added  a  few  intricacies  to  their  arrangements.  Today 
it  has  lent  itself  to  the  form  of  jazz  which  we  know  as  "pro¬ 
gressive”  or  "cool.”  This  progressiveness  is  merely  hot  jazz 
which  has  been  stripped  of  its  histrionics  and  warmth  and 
which  goes  beyond  the  rigid  rhythmic  and  harmonic  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  older  music.  To  a  piece  of  music  is  added  an 
abstract  subjective  theme  and  a  facial  expression  amounting 
to  apathy.  It  is  a  change  from  the  old  bar  and  bedroom  at¬ 
mosphere  to  the  trappings  and  flavor  of  a  student  union  re¬ 
cital  lounge.  Since  some  of  this  music  borders  on  the  self- 
conscious,  it  seems  coldly  intellectual.  This  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Brubeck. 

Experiments  in  the  polytonal  and  polyrhythmic  possibili¬ 
ties  have  enabled  men  like  Stan  Getz  to  discover  what  is  now 
the  essential  instrumental  difference  between  "hot”  and 
"progressive”  jazz.  In  "cool”  jazz  a  four-tenor  saxophone 
combination  is  sustained  which  relieves  the  monotony  of  a 
saxophone  writing  and  playing  which  a  baritone  saxophone 
compelled.  To  such  men  as  Dave  Brubeck,  Sam  Getz,  Danny 
Parker,  Herman  Gullivan  and  Baker,  jazz  is  a  state  of  mind, 
an  emotional  outlet  which  has  enabled  them  to  vary  the 
combination  to  correspond  to  the  emotion  they  wish  to  re¬ 
lease.  Jazz  to  them  is  a  trading  back  and  forth  of  human 
emotions  from  the  player  to  the  audience. 

In  less  than  half  a  century,  jazz  has  made  its  way  out 
of  the  backwoods  and  dark  corners  of  America  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  international  recognition  as  one  of  this  country’s 
native  contributions  to  the  art. 


Jazz  Spectrum 


BLUES 


Maura  K.  Wedge ,  ’57 


V  iolet-blue -songs 

Warbled  in  a  purple  gown , 

Deep-violet-blue-songs 

Wailin’  ’ bout  this  lonesome  town, 

On  133rd  Street 

Just  six  doorways  down . 


Quiet -midnight-blue -notes 
Moanin’  through  a  smoky  room , 

T hose  clear -midnight-blue -notes 
Sobbin ’  to  an  old-time  tune , 

Makin ’  after-hours  music 
Mornin’,  night,  and  noon . 

Dusky,  charcoal  fingers 
Movin’  on  the  eighty-eights, 

I  say,  dusky,  charcoal  fingers 
Playin’  songs  of  hurt  and  hate. 

Guess  those  glad-to-be-unhappy 
Blues  must  be  my  fate. 

DIXIELAND 

Screaming-red  sixteenth-notes 
Sizzle  from  the  saxophones — 

Mingle  with  the  violent-crimson  tempo  of  the  skins. 
Giddy,  carmine-colored  wa-wa’s 
Stammer  from  trombone-throats — 
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Jangle  wildly 

To  the  off-beat,  fuchsia  counter-point, 
While  skittering  fingers  skim  the  keys 
Splattering  coral-chaos 
On  the  scarlet  syncopation  of  the  bass . 
Frantic, 

Frenzied, 

Underscored  by  fevered  pounding — 
Fists  on  beer-bottled  tables — 

They  jam . 


PROGRESSIVE 

Pied  progressions 
In  jade-to-olive-keys 
Murmur  detachedly  from  the  vibes 
While  a  tired  guitarist 
Improvises  thoughtfully 
From  a  corner  stand. 

Suddenly 

Coppery  dis- chords 
Blaze  from  the  brass, 

Exploring, 

Experimenting, 

Slashing  at  usual-sounds 
In  emerald  fury; 

Savagely  searching  for  that 
SOMETHING  NEW 
At  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
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The  Sleeping  Heart 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

X  HAD  looked  forward  to  the  April  vacation  for 
some  weeks.  Vacations  are  special  times  in  my  life  because 
they  mean  that  Bob  and  I  can  be  closer  together,  go  out  a 
little  more,  be  a  real  married  couple.  Sometimes  it  seems 
like  more  than  three  years  since  I  left  college  and  married 
Bob,  but  when  I  remember  that  he  still  has  a  whole  year 
until  graduation,  then  another  for  his  M.A.,  the  time 
stretches  out  like  a  wasteland. 

This  vacation  would  be  extra  special  for  me  because  Doris 
was  coming.  She  and  I  had  been  best  friends  at  college,  both 
determined  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  year — “to  live,  really  live” 
— then  Bob  came  along  and  I  had  other  ambitions.  Now 
that  dream  was  no  longer  an  imaginary  wonderland  for  her; 
she  had  made  it  real.  Doris  was  coming  home  from  England 
this  month,  and  she  had  promised  to  visit  us  on  the  way.  I 
suppose  I  should  envy  her,  but  my  own  form  of  reality, 
though  less  glamorous,  is  just  as  appealing.  I  work,  of  course. 
The  G.I.  allotment  pays  tuition  and  books  but  it  isn’t  enough 
to  maintain  a  home,  or  buy  Bob’s  clothes,  and  the  little 
extras,  like  books  and  records,  which  a  man  like  Bob  needs. 

I  met  him  when  he  was  a  freshman  and  I  was  starting 
my  junior  year.  He  attracted  me  right  away — tall,  dark — 
but  it  was  his  intensity  that  held  me.  He  had  a  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  you  as  if  his  whole  interest  were  focused  completely 
on  you — that  nothing  mattered  except  you.  It  was  flatter¬ 
ing  and  I  stayed  for  more.  More  important,  it  was  sincere. 
Whatever  interests  him  at  the  moment  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  him  then.  It’s  this  concentration 
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which  helped  him  adjust  so  easily  to  studies  after  four  years 
in  the  army. 

When  I  get  home  at  night,  I  cook  supper,  clean  house, 
do  a  little  ironing,  and  when  I  finally  sit  down  to  read  the 
paper,  Bob  is  still  studying.  Sometimes  he  looks  up  with  a 
happy  expression  on  his  face — his  little-boy  look — and  reads 
me  something  he  likes.  I  smile  at  him  and  agree  and  he  goes 
back  to  his  own  world,  his  world  of  the  moment. 

The  other  night  I  was  telling  him  about  Doris.  I  was 
talking  about  college  days  and  I  suppose  I  got  a  little  wistful 
when  he  interrupted  my  wool-gathering: 

"Jean,  do  you  really  miss  college?  You  never  say  much 
about  it,  but  I  suppose  giving  it  up  has  been  a  sacrifice.,> 

"Darling,”  I  joked,  "I’d  rather  have  you  than  ten  degrees. 
There  has  to  be  one  brain  in  the  family  and  I  much  prefer 
you  to  be  the  one.  Besides,  I  don’t  have  to  take  exams.” 

He  laughed  at  that. 

"I  wonder  what  Doris  will  think  of  me.  She’s  done  so 
much — most  of  the  same  things  we  planned  to  do  together. 
She’ll  probably  feel  sorry  for  me.” 

"Honey,  you’re  the  best  cook,  the  best  wife,  the  prettiest 
working-girl,  a  gigolo  ever  had  the  luck  to  live  with.” 

"Bob,  don’t  say  that  even  in  kidding.  I  thought  we  agreed 
that  this  was  the  only  way,  if  we  wanted  to  get  married. 
Lots  of  girls  do  it.  Why  some  of  them  even  go  right  on 
taking  courses.  .  .  .” 

"I  know  honey,  I  know.  Just  kidding.  But  honey, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  on — finish  your  studies?  If  the  other 
girls  do,  then  there’s  no  reason  why  you  couldn’t  do  the 
same.” 

There  we  were  again.  I  had  tried  so  often  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  was  all  I  wanted.  Nothing  else  could 
possibly  interest  me. 
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"Darling,  please.  We’ve  been  through  all  this  before. 
You  know  why  I  gave  up  college.  It  was  the  only  way.” 

I  kissed  him  then  and  the  excitement  was  still  there.  This 
constant  thrill — still  present — was  my  reward.  Nothing  else 
mattered. 

Doris  came  the  next  evening.  She  had  a  look  of  maturity 
about  her — sophistication,  and  an  air  of  glamour  which  came 
partly  from  her  clothes,  the  Fath  dress,  and  partly  from  her 
conversation.  She  had  been  all  over  the  continent,  in  every 
museum,  probably  to  every  party,  she’d  met  everyone,  the 
men  were  fascinating.  .  .  .  Then  probably  because  she  felt 
that  she  was  monopolizing  the  conversation  she  began  to 
talk  about  me. 

"Well,  Jean,  how’s  love  and  marriage  treating  you?  You 
look  happy  and  contented.  I  suppose  I  should  envy  you.” 

"Most  people  wouldn’t  say  so.  I  am  happy  though,  I  love 
Bob;  domesticity  seems  to  be  my  forte.” 

We  talked  woman-talk  then,  clothes,  food,  recipes — and  I 
talked  about  Bob,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  how  he  was  getting 
along  at  school.  We  were  well  along  on  getting  re¬ 
acquainted  when  Bob  came  in.  He  looked  tired;  he  needed 
that  vacation.  After  the  introductions  were  made  I  went 
out  to  make  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

When  I  came  back  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  energetic 
conversation  about  French  politics. 

"Bob,”  I  said,  "here’s  your  coffee.” 

"What?  .  .  .  oh,  thanks,  thanks.” 

He  turned  away,  just  as  if  he  hadn’t  seen  me,  focusing  all 
his  attention  on  Doris,  intent,  eager  for  her  answers. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  dear?” 

"What,  honey?  .  .  .  The  trouble  with  French  politics.  It 
wouldn’t  interest  you,  honey — too  complicated.  You  know, 
Doris,  the  love  of  my  life  has  changed  completely  from  a 
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college  intellectual  to  a  domestic  kitten.  Quite  a  transfor¬ 
mation,  eh?” 

Doris  nodded  and  I  smiled.  I  was  proud  of  Bob,  so  confi¬ 
dent,  so  sure  of  himself  in  any  crowd.  I  was  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  relax  and  listen  to  him  talk. 

Three  hours  later  Doris  left,  after  promising  Bob  to  come 
back  for  dinner  and  the  battle  about  art. 

All  that  week,  the  week  of  vacation,  our  special  week, 
Doris  came  over  every  night.  I  didn’t  mind,  I  loved  seeing 
her,  but  still  I  wanted  Bob  to  be  all  mine  for  at  least  one 
day. 

He  needs  to  meet  new  people  though,  as  he  told  me;  if  he 
doesn’t  he’ll  stagnate.  Even  I  noticed  the  new  eagerness  in 
his  look  as  if  he  were  breathing  some  fresh,  pungent  air. 

There  was  only  one  disturbing  factor.  Usually  Bob  is 
very  happy  after  our  week.  He  hates  to  go  back  to  classes. 
But  this  time  he  could  hardly  wait. 

"This  is  the  best  vacation  I’ve  ever  had  honey.  I  think 
we  should  keep  this  up.  There  are  a  few  people  I’d  like  to 
invite  here  for  coffee  and  sandwiches  sometime.  Maybe  we 
could  make  it  a  weekly  session,  sort  of  like  Will’s  Coffee 
House.  .  .  .  Okay  with  you?” 

"Fine,”  I  said. 

Since  then  we’ve  had  a  group  over  every  week — old  faces 
and  new.  I  love  to  watch  Bob  talking  so  intently,  so  power¬ 
fully,  but  usually  I’m  so  busy  getting  the  coffee  ready,  or 
fixing  the  cakes  and  sandwiches  that  I  don’t  have  much  time 
to  sit  and  listen.  It’s  not  that  Bob  wouldn’t  help,  he  offers 
many  times,  but  I  tell  him  he’s  needed  right  where  he  is. 
Besides  I’m  not  that  good  a  conversationalist.  Sometimes 
though,  I  wish  there  was  someone  I  could  talk  to.  .  .  . 
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Spring  Sketch  Book 

Barbara  Concannon, 9 58 
Ann  Marie  Murphy , 9 56 

APRIL 

Magazine -green  pastures  .  .  . 
unreal  Chaucerian  daisies  .  .  . 
rumble  of  roller  skates  on  the 
first  dry  pavement  .  .  .  little 
tufts  of  timid  grass  in  the 
brown  maps  of  gardens-to- 
be  .  .  .  small  boy  with  a 
dime9s  worth  of  sunny  jon¬ 
quils  .  .  .  elderly  ladies  chas¬ 
ing  youth  with  silly  hats  .  .  . 
a  breath  of  clean  air  ...  a 
sharp  snow  shower  ...  a 
robin9s  perky  glance  .  .  . 
bright,  starched,  new  world. 


THAW 

A  world  unwrapping  itself  from  muffling  snow  to  gambol 
through  sprinkled  streets  .  .  .  dribblings  from  W inter9 s  wash¬ 
day  .  .  .  the  boys 9  robust  snowman  a  sorry  lump  of  white  .  .  . 
happy  echoes  in  a  sunny  afternoon  .  .  .  mothers9  sighs  at 
muddy  shoes  .  .  .  deep  ruts  in  the  lane  .  .  .  crocuses  spangling 
a  patch  of  earth  .  .  .  one  soggy  blue  mitten  lost  in  the  first 
music  of  small  rivers  rushing  down  the  hillside. 
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snow 


•  •  • 


PUBLIC  GARDENS 


Congregation  of  mothers ,  pigeons ,  grandfathers ,  squirrels , 
balloon  vendors  and  children  .  .  .  patchu/ork  of  pansies  .  .  . 
miles  of  benches ,  the  greeting  place  for  sunshine9 s  visit  .  .  . 
babies  emerging  from  cocoons  of  leggings ,  mufflers,  mittens 
.  .  .  furious  races  to  the  bubbling  fountain  .  .  .  the  sing-song 
chant  and  smacking  rhythm  of  jump  ropes  .  .  .  tantalizing 
wafts  of  peanuts  from  a  whistling  white  wagon  . . .  an  after¬ 
noon  of  flying  pigtails  and  drifting  swan  boats  ...  of  joy. 


HURDY  GURDY 


Thunder  of  a  thousand  street 
sounds  .  .  .  plaintive,  plead¬ 
ing,  echoing  tune  .  .  .  skinny 
little  monkey  with  brown 
tear-drop  eyes,  faded  jacket, 
red  reminiscence  of  better 
days  .  .  .  pathetic  paw  9 round 
a  battered  cup  .  .  .  ladies  of 
fashion  brushing  by  ..  . 
a  laughing  baby  clapping 
chubby  hands  .  .  .  one  clink, 
a  penny  sticky  from  a  little 
girl9s  lollipop  ...  a  teardrop 
questioning  a  blank  mus- 
tached  face  .  .  . 
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A  Glimpse  of  Old  Russia 

Marie  DiBenedetto, 9  56 

HENEVER  spring  comes  and  all  nature  starts 
to  come  to  life,  I  often  think  of  two  old  friends — Russian 
friends.  I  think  of  the  way  they  described  the,  countryside 
and  the  land  that  they  were  forced  to  leave.  I  think  of  the 
love  they  had  for  the  earth — to  them  truly  Mother  Russia. 
My  friend  was  in  his  sixties  with  an  eagerness  and  interest  in 
life  that  showed  in  his  kind,  understanding  face.  He  was  a 
fairly  tall  man  who  walked  with  a  limp,  the  effect  of  a  war 
wound.  His  wife  was  a  small,  bustling  woman  who  had 
grown  up  on  a  large  Russian  plantation  of  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  spoke.  She  talked  in  rapid  Russian  which  often 
tended  to  border  on  slang.  I  shall  never  forget  my  friend’s 
exhortations  to  his  wife  to  speak  pure  Russian  lest  I  learn 
incorrect  grammar.  He,  himself,  spoke  Russian  beautifully; 
his  voice  would  rise  and  fall  in  soft,  almost  melodious,  ca¬ 
dences.  Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  Russian  is  not  a 
harsh,  gutteral  language.  My  friend  attributed  this  belief 
to  the  Voice  of  America  and  often  he  would  do  a  comical 
imitation  of  the  harsh,  strident  Russian  of  the  announcers 
on  the  program. 

I  would  visit  my  friends  often.  As  soon  as  I  entered  their 
little  apartment  I  could  feel  a  different  atmosphere:  the  cook¬ 
ing  that  smelled  so  different,  the  ikons  and  Russian  pictures 
on  the  walls,  the  newspapers  on  the  table  written  in  the  Cyril¬ 
lic  rather  than  in  the  familiar  Latin  alphabet — all  trans¬ 
ported  me  into  another  world.  We  would  usually  stay  in  the 
living  room  which  housed  the  cages  of  several  birds  and 
one  squirrel,  an  attempt  to  bring  a  little  bit  of  the  country 
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into  the  city.  As  a  rule  we  would  sit  and  talk — or  rather 
he  would  talk — on  just  about  every  subject:  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  religion,  Communism.  I  would  try  desper¬ 
ately  to  keep  up  with  him  and  after  a  while  my  head  would 
whirl  in  the  attempt.  Sometimes  as  we  were  talking  we 
would  reach  an  impasse — I  couldn’t  understand  him  and  he 
couldn’t  understand  me.  At  such  times  we  would  revert  to 
French.  There  was  one  difficulty,  however;  he  spoke  French 
with  a  heavy  Russian  accent,  whereas  I  spoke  French  with  a 
definite  American  accent.  We  would  try  to  get  along  for  a 
while,  but  in  the  end  we  would  be  forced  back  to  Russian. 
At  least  the  pronunciation,  on  his  part  anyway,  was  less  con¬ 
fused.  Besides  talking  we  would  often  listen  to  music.  Al¬ 
though  his  pay  was  small,  he  managed,  by  sacrificing  cer¬ 
tain  comforts,  to  buy  records.  Fie  had  a  wide  collection  of 
Russian  classical  and  traditional  music  and  it  was  from  him 
that  I  learned  to  know  and  love  the  Russian  works  little 
known  in  America. 

The  last  Christmas  before  he  died,  my  Russian  friend  in¬ 
vited  me  to  a  Russian  celebration  which  consisted  of  services 
in  the  morning,  dinner  at  one  o’clock,  and  a  party  in  the 
afternoon.  Since  he  was  Russian  Orthodox,  Christmas  was 
celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January.  I  didn’t  attend  the  serv¬ 
ices  but  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  the  dinner.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  people  of  all  ages  present.  The  out¬ 
standing  figure  was  the  Orthodox  priest  who  looked  exactly 
like  those  in  pictures. 

My  friend  explained  that  all  were  refugees  from  Com¬ 
munism  and  pointed  out  to  me  several  old  men,  his  friends, 
who  together  with  him  had  been  young  officers  in  the  Tsar’s 
army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1917.  They  must 
have  been  about  twenty  years  old  then,  young,  carefree, 
their  whole  life  and  future  ahead  of  them.  And  suddenly 
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everything  had  come  crashing  down  on  them.  After  years 
of  struggle  and  hardship  they  had  managed  to  escape  from 
Communism.  Now  they  were  old  men  in  a  strange  country 
with  nothing,  in  many  cases,  but  a  devout  faith  in  God. 
There  was  something  heartbreaking  in  this  and  even  as  they 
danced  and  sang,  I  could  sense  an  underlying  sadness.  That 
afternoon  was  a  poignant  experience. 

Several  months  after  this  my  friend  died.  He  is  gone  but 
he  has  left  me  many  unforgettable  experiences.  He  has  im¬ 
parted  to  me  a  love  of  Russian  literature  and  music  and  cul¬ 
ture  that  will  always  be  a  part  of  me.  Above  all,  he  has 
made  the  Russian  people  very  real  to  me.  And  this  I  con¬ 
sider  a  precious  bequest. 

Precursor 

A  clean  rainy 

This  spring  rain ,  washing  free  the  locked  earth 
From  parched  prisons , 

From  clogged  crevices . 

A  young  rain , 

This  spring  rain ,  razor-edged , 

With  the  life  of  brave  green  shoots , 

With  the  life  of  fragile  flowers. 

A  sharp  rain, 

This  spring  rain ,  razor-edged, 

Cutting  into  a  wind  that  needs  a  steaming  warmth, 
Cutting  into  God's  pulsing  earth. 

Creation's  rain. 

This  spring  rain. 
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Patricia  Minehane,  '56 


Pooh’s  Lament 

Brenda  Sheehan, 9  59 

OnCE  upon  a  time,  a  very  long  time  ago  now, 
about  last  Friday,  Edward  Bear,  commonly  known  to  his 
friends  as  Winnie-the-Pooh,  or  Pooh  for  short,  was  walking 
through  the  forest  talking  to  himself.  Sometimes  he  said  to 
himself,  "Dear  me!”  and  sometimes,  "What  To  Do?”  and 
sometimes  he  just  said,  "mmh,”  which  is  a  sort  of  word  Bears 
say  when  they  are  sad.  But  mostly  he  just  shook  his  head  in 
a  gloomy  sort  of  way.  Soon  he  came  to  Piglet’s  house.  Piglet 
lived  in  a  grand  house  in  a  Beech  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest  and  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  sign  by  his  door  that  said  "TRESPASSERS  W”  on  it.  This 
was  short  for  Trespassers  Will,  which  was  short  for  Tres¬ 
passers  William,  which  was  Piglet’s  grandfather’s  name  and 
had  been  in  the  family  a  long  time. 

Piglet  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  house  and  when  he  saw 
Pooh  he  said,  "How  do  you  do?”  Pooh  said  he  didn’t  and 
that  he  had  come  on  an  Important  Mission.  "What  kind  of 
an  Important  Mission?”  asked  Piglet.  Pooh  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  A.  A.  Milne  Had  Gone.  Being  a  Bear  of  Very 
Little  Brain  he  wasn’t  sure  just  where  he  had  Gone,  but  he 
thought  that  they  should  Do  Something  About  It  and  didn’t 
Piglet?  Piglet  thought  so  too,  and  they  decided  to  go  to 
Owl’s  house  to  call  a  meeting  because  if  anyone  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  anything,  it  is  Owl,  who  knows  something  about 
something. 

"Owl  lived  at  The  Chestnuts,  an  old-world  residence  of 
great  charm  which  was  grander  than  anybody  else’s,  or 
seemed  so  to  Pooh,  because  it  had  both  a  knocker  and  a  bell- 
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pull.  Underneath  the  knocker  there  was  a  notice  which  said: 

PLEZ  RING  IF  AN  RNSER  IS  REQIRD 
Underneath  the  bell-pull  was  a  notice  which  said: 

PLEZ  CNOKE  IF  AN  RNSER  IS  NOT  REQIRD 
These  notices  had  been  written  by  Christopher  Robin  who 
was  the  only  one  in  the  forest  who  could  spell,  for  Owl,  wise 
though  he  was  in  many  ways,  able  to  read  and  write  and 
spell  his  own  name,  WOL,  yet  somehow  went  all  to  pieces 
over  delicate  words  like  MEASLES  and  BUTTERED 
TOAST.” 

Pooh  and  Piglet  read  the  Notices  very  carefully,  first  from 
left  to  right,  and  then  afterwards,  in  case  they  had  missed 
some  of  it,  from  right  to  left.  Then  to  make  quite  sure, 
Pooh  knocked  and  pulled  the  knocker,  while  Piglet  pulled 
and  knocked  the  bell-rope  and  they  both  called  out  loudly, 
"Owl,  we  require  an  answer!”  The  door  opened  and  Owl 
looked  out. 

"Hello,  Pooh,”  he  said.  "How’s  things?” 

"Sad  and  Unhappy,”  said  Pooh.  "We  have  come  to  you 

on  an  Important  Mission  because  we  have  come  to  A  De- 

•  •  )> 
cision. 

"What  kind  of  A  Decision?”  asked  Owl. 

"A.  A.  Milne  Has  Gone,  and  we  have  come  to  A  Decision 
that  we  should  Do  Something  About  It.” 

Owl  suggested  that  they  should  make  up  a  Notice  With¬ 
out  Delay,  which  they  did  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

"Notice  a  meeting  of  everybody  will  meet  at  the  house 

at  Pooh  Corner  to  pass  a  Rissolution  By  Order  Keep  to 

the  Left  signed  Pooh,  Piglet,  Wol.” 

Then  they  took  it  around  to  everyone  and  they  all  said 
that  they  would  come.  That  afternoon  they  met  at  the 
House  at  Pooh  Corner  which,  of  course,  was  Eeyore’s  house. 
As  soon  as  they  were  all  sitting  down,  Pooh  stood  up. 
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We  all  know  why  we’re  here,”  he  said,  "and  I  Propose  a 
Rissolution,  What-nots  and  Etceteras,  before  I  begin,  or  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  before  I  end,  I  have  a  piece  of  Poetry  to 
read  to  you.  I  call  it  POEM: 


A.  A.  Milne  Has  Gone 
At  least  I  think  he  has. 

Where? 

No  one  knows. 

But  he  has  went. 

He  wasn’t  sent. 

Do  we  care? 

We  do 
Very  much 

(I  haven’t  got  a  rhyme  for  that 
"has”  in  the  second  line  yet. 

Bother!) 

(Now  I  haven’t  got  a  rhyme  for 
bother.  Bother!) 

Those  two  bothers  will  have  to 
rhyme  with  each  other 
Bother. 

The  fact  is  this  is  more  difficult 
Than  I  thought. 

I  ought — 

(Very  good  indeed) 

I  ought  to  begin  again, 

But  it  is  easier  to  stop. 

A.  A.  Milne  we’re  sorry  you  Have  Gone 
(Very  awkward  this  is — it  keeps  going 
wrong) 

Well,  anyhoo,  we’re  sorry  Christopher  Robin. 
END 
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"I  hope  you  like  it,”  said  Pooh. 

"Rather  good,”  said  Eeyore,  "considering  that  it  was 
Written  by  a  Bear  with  a  Pleasing  Manner  but  a  Positively 
Startling  Lack  of  Brain.” 

"The  Resolution,”  said  Pooh,  "is  that  we  all  sign  it  and 
take  it  to  Christopher  Robin.” 

So  Pooh,  Piglet,  Wol,  Eeyore,  Rabbit,  and  Kanga  signed 
it,  and  Baby  Roo  jumped  out  of  his  mother’s  pocket  right 
onto  the  BLOT  Tigger  had  made,  and  then  ran  across  the 
paper  which  was  as  good  as  any  other  way  of  signing  it, 
almost.  Then  they  all  went  off  to  Christopher  Robin’s  house 
with  it. 

"Hallo,  everybody,”  said  Christopher  Robin.  "Hallo, 
Pooh.” 

They  all  said,  "Hello,”  and  felt  awkward  and  unhappy 
suddenly  because  it  was  sort  of  a  good-bye  they  were  say¬ 
ing  now  that  A.  A.  Milne  was  Gone,  and  they  didn’t  want 
to  think  about  it.  So  they  stood  around  and  waited  for 
Somebody  Else  to  speak,  and  nudged  each  other,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  Pooh  was  nudged  to  the  front  and  the  others  crowded 
behind  him. 

"What  is  it,  Pooh?”  asked  Christopher  Robin. 

Pooh  kind  of  looked  at  the  others  and  then  looked  at  the 
ground  and  looked  at  Christopher  Robin’s  feet  and  then  he 
began. 

"Christopher  Robin,”  he  said,  "we’ve  come  to  say — to  give 
you — it’s  called — written  by — we’ve  all — we’ve  heard,  I 
mean,  we  all  know — well,  you  see,  it’s — we — you — well,  that 
is,  to  put  it  as  shortly  as  possible  is  what  it  is.”  And  he 
handed  the  POEM  to  Christopher  Robin  and  started  to  leave 
and  so  did  all  the  others  not  knowing  quite  why. 

Christopher  Robin  read  POEM  and  then  looking  up 
called,  "Pooh.” 
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Pooh  walked  slowly  back  with  his  head  down  and  shuffling 
his  feet  as  Bears  do  when  they’re  sad.  Christopher  Robin 
took  his  paw  and  they  started  walking  toward  the  wood. 

"Pooh,”  said  Christopher  Robin,  "it  doesn’t  really  mean 
the  End  you  know.” 

"Oh?”  said  Pooh  in  a  Hopeful  Tone. 

"He  gave  me  you,  and  gave  you  me,  Pooh,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it,  you  know,  and  it  will  always  be  just  that  and 
just  like  that.” 

So  they  went  off  together.  "But  wherever  they  go,  and 
whatever  happens  to  them  on  the  way,  in  that  enchanted 
place  on  the  top  of  the  Forest,  a  little  boy  and  his  Bear  will 
always  be  playing.” 
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The  Carving  Boy  of 
the  Mountains 

Ann  Cavanaghy  ’5  8 

jAl  NAME  is  now  banned  from  Yugoslav  school 
books.  Certain  works  have  disappeared  from  state  galleries. 
Behind  these  mysterious  occurrences  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  is  referred  to  as  "the  greatest  living  sculptor,”  Ivan 
Mestrovic.  The  incongruity  of  these  happenings  was  dis¬ 
played  recently  when  Marshal  Tito,  the  master  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  extended  a  warm  invitation  to  the  Yugoslav  sculptor, 
Ivan  Mestrovic,  now  living  in  the  United  States,  to  return  to 
his  native  land. 

Tito,  realizing  Mestrovic’s  worldwide  acclaim  as  a  great 
artist,  wants  to  assemble  all  of  his  works  in  one  great  na¬ 
tional  museum.  The  purpose  for  this  request  may  well  be 
one  of  propaganda  in  presenting  these  recognized  works  as 
the  contribution  of  Yugoslavia  to  world  culture.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Tito  there  is  one  big  clog  in  the  machinery  he 
has  tried  to  operate  in  capturing  this  amazing  talent.  That 
is  the  man  himself.  Mestrovic  simply  but  definitely  refused 
the  offer.  Tito  even  went  so  far  as  to  beg  him  to  come  back. 
He  appealed  to  Mestrovic’s  patriotism,  to  his  professional 
pride  as  a  sculptor,  even  suggesting  that  Mestrovic  could 
visit  Yugoslavia  incognito.  Mestrovic,  of  course,  refused. 

The  man  whose  fame  is  uncontested  by  moderns  and  tra¬ 
ditionalists  alike  began  his  life  as  a  shepherd  boy.  Born  in 
Urpolje  in  1883,  Ivan  Mestrovic,  while  tending  his  father’s 
sheep,  amused  himself  by  carving  small  statuettes  and  cruci¬ 
fixes.  Mestrovic,  a  born  sculptor,  was  obsessed  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  create  from  his  earliest  childhood.  His  first  figures 
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soon  earned  for  him  the  title  "the  carving  boy  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

In  1900  he  left  home  in  search  of  a  teacher.  For  years  he 
studied  in  Vienna  and  Paris  and  later  at  the  Vatican.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  period  of  studies  he  became  the  friend  of  another 
great  sculptor,  Rodin.  Rodin  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "Mes- 
trovic  is  the  greatest  phenomenon  in  sculpture.” 

When  Yugoslavia  was  captured  by  the  Nazis,  Mestrovic’s 
vocal  opposition  against  Nazism  so  endangered  his  life  that 
quick  action  was  necessary  to  save  him.  Archbishop  Stepi- 
nac,  his  great  friend,  with  the  aid  of  the  Vatican,  helped  the 
sculptor  to  escape  from  Rome  and  later  to  Switzerland. 
When  the  communist  minority,  headed  by  Tito,  assumed 
power,  the  artist  chose  to  remain  in  exile.  He  naturally  op¬ 
posed  Communism  as  violently  as  Nazism.  As  a  free  man  he 
could  see  little  difference. 

The  dual  inspiration  of  all  Mestrovic’s  work  is  evident. 
Love  and  consciousness  of  his  race  are  mingled  with  his  Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  Such  a  patriotic  and  deeply  religious  man  could 
not  live  in  a  Communistic  land.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  is  now  working  and  teaching 
at  Notre  Dame  University. 

Now  that  he  is  growing  old,  he  is  drawing  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  religious  themes  that  have  inspired  his  life. 
One  of  his  latest  works  is  the  five  and  one  half  ton  "Pieta”, 
a  group  of  four  figures  of  dramatic  intensity  and  composi¬ 
tion.  As  a  testimony  to  his  genius,  the  Pieta,  a  huge  master¬ 
piece  in  marble,  stands  an  epitome  of  artistic  expression.  The 
figure  of  Christ  is  portrayed  with  loving  care  and  tender¬ 
ness,  yet  he  is  a  Christ,  a  powerful  image.  By  use  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  symmetry  of  forms,  the  Pieta  has  a  tremendous  power 
and  grace  which  gives  the  viewer  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the 
presence  of  such  majesty. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  oustanding  features  of  Mestrovic 
is  his  ability  to  portray  emotion.  In  the  Pieta,  cold  marble 
miraculously  takes  on  genuine  depths  of  human  passion  and 
grief  through  the  expression,  position,  and  simple  refine¬ 
ment  of  figures.  The  Pieta  has  been  called  "the  greatest 
piece  of  religious  sculpture  since  Michelangelo.” 

Another  example  of  Mestrovic’s  work  is  the  over  life-size 
marble  bust  of  Moses.  This  gives  us  the  head  of  Moses  plus 
the  additional  accent  of  his  hand  with  one  finger  pointing 
upwards.  Here  Mestrovic  gives  us  a  superb  portrayal  of  the 
powerful  character  of  this  Biblical  figure.  By  means  of 
strong  accents,  smooth  and  rough  techniques  and  vigorous 
design,  Mestrovic  has  created  Moses,  the  leader,  Moses,  the 
powerful  influence,  Moses,  the  chosen  of  God.  All  his  works 
are  permeated  with  the  vision  of  a  man,  compassionate,  wise 
and  rich  in  human  experience. 

Mestrovic  gives  us  expression  and  freedom  in  art.  He 
realized  that  a  return  to  dictatorship  under  Tito  would  op¬ 
press  the  essence  and  excellence  of  his  art,  which  is  freedom. 

Ivan  Mestrovic,  great  Catholic,  great  artist,  continues  in  the 
paths  of  freedom. 


Some  New  Light  Shed  on 
the  Faust  Legend 

( Translated  by  B.L.D.) 

(Editor’s  Note — Faust  scholars  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  legend  which  states  that  although  Faust  was  con¬ 
demned  to  hell  as  a  result  of  his  bargain  with  Mephistophe- 
les,  there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract  which  stipulated  that 
he  could  return  to  the  world  for  a  week.  This  return  was  to 
occur  at  a  time  and  place  picked  by  the  devil.  Since  the 
account  of  this  existed  in  only  one  primary  source,  which 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  a  fire  of  unknown  origin,  it  has 
lately  been  the  fashion  to  scoff  at  it  as  an  interpolation  or  a 
literary  prank.  However,  documentary  evidence  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  which  supports  this  legend.  This  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  noted  professor  of  Ger¬ 
man,  who  has  asked  that  his  name  be  concealed  for  reasons 
which  will  become  obvious  to  the  reader.) 

17  Beelzebub  Place, 

Hell, 

March,  1956  (your  time) 

My  dear  Professor _ , 

Until  you  join  me  here  you  will  never  realize  what  a  com¬ 
fort  our  correspondence  has  been  to  me.  Contrary  to  my 
expectations,  Hell  has  not  furnished  me  with  companions  of 
any  great  intellectual  capacity.  Therefore  I  was  overjoyed 
to  learn  that  you  had  made  a  pact  with  my  old  friend,  a 
pact  agreeing  to  surrender  your  soul,  provided  that  you 
would  be  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with  me. 
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I  know  that  I  have  been  of  some  small  help  to  you  in  your 
studies  by  pointing  out  the  erroneous  modern  additions  to 
my  history,  like  Goethe’s  idea  that  I  was  “saved”.  One  must 
give  him  credit,  however.  His  play  was  correct  in  most  of 
its  large  ideas.  There  was  only  one  piece  of  information 
which  I  was  forbidden  to  give  to  you,  despite  your  impor¬ 
tunities,  until  the  specified  time  had  passed.  Yes,  my  dear 
friend,  I  can  finally  tell  you  the  truth  about  that  famous 
clause.  I  know  that  you  were  deeply  hurt  by  my  silence  on 
this  point,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  position. 

There  was  a  stipulation  in  my  pact  with  Mephistopheles 
that  I  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  world  to  see  the  progress 
which  had  been  made.  The  clause  also  provided  that,  although 
the  devil  could  pick  the  time  and  place  of  my  return,  he 
could  not  interfere  with  my  actions  in  any  way.  As  the 
years  went  uneventfully  by,  I  thought  that  this  clause  had 
been  forgotten,  until  shortly  after  New  Year’s  of  this  year 
when  Mephistopheles  told  me  that  I  was  to  go  to  New  York. 
He  thoughtfully  provided  me  with  modern  dress  and  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  a  trifle  disappointed  at  not  return¬ 
ing  to  Germany,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that  I  would  gain  information  about  the  country  of  so  many 
of  my  companions  here. 

After  these  preparations,  I  departed  from  Hell  and  arrived 
on  a  street  called  Fifth  Avenue.  (Such  a  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  calling  streets  by  numbers!)  The  first  thing  that  I  saw 
was  a  large  pink  poodle.  As  you  can  imagine,  I  was  quite 
angry,  thinking  that  Mephistopheles  was  up  to  his  old  tricks. 
However,  I  soon  observed  that  there  were  poodles  every¬ 
where,  some  of  which  were  even  more  hideously  colored 
than  the  first. 

The  second  shock  that  I  received  resulted  from  the  traffic 
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on  the  streets.  Even  on  a  feast  day  there  was  nothing  com¬ 
parable  in  Wittenburg.  The  surliness  and  lack  of  manners 
of  the  charioteers  also  impressed  me  unfavorably.  A  young 
acquaintance  of  mine,  also  a  charioteer,  had  been  such  a 
charming  fellow,  with  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his  soul. 

I  spent  most  of  my  first  day  walking  around  looking  in 
shop  windows  and  watching  the  pretty  girls  who  rushed 
past  me.  It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  short  skirts,  the  paint  and  powder,  and  the  strange  hair¬ 
dos  which  they  affected.  It  was  during  a  conversation  with 
one  of  these  young  ladies  that  I  became  aware  of  my  first 
mistake.  I  should  have  demanded  that  I  return  to  this  world 
as  a  young  man.  Ah  well,  so  geht  das  Lebenl 

Pretty  as  these  modern  girls  are,  Helena  surpassed  them. 
I  attempted  to  prove  her  superior  beauty  on  the  second  day 
of  my  stay  in  New  York.  I  noticed  a  sign  advertising  a 
beauty  contest,  inviting  contestants  to  compete.  I  saw  my 
chance  to  enlighten  this  generation  about  true  feminine 
charms.  I  conjured  Helena  up  and  entered  her  in  the  con¬ 
test.  She  would  have  won,  too,  except  that  every  time  that 
the  judge  tried  to  measure  her,  she  disappeared.  They  finally 
disqualified  her  since  she  could  not  stay  in  this  world  long 
enough  for  the  requisite  statistics  to  be  gathered.  This  inci¬ 
dent  reminded  me  of  my  own  unfortunate  experiences  with 
the  lady  the  first  few  times  that  she  appeared  before  me. 
You  know,  I  always  thought  Goethe  could  have  done  more 
with  that  episode  of  my  life.  Perhaps  you  can  suggest  it  as 
a  theme  to  some  of  your  contemporary  dramatists  before  you 
leave.  I  should  think  that  such  a  story  of  frustration  would 
appeal  to  them,  since  they  are  so  gloomy. 

After  this  fiasco  I  returned  to  that  idyllic  park  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  I  forget  its  name,  but  doubtless  you 
know  the  one  I  mean.  There  I  met  a  few  urchins  whom  1 
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tried  to  amuse  by  taking  them  for  a  ride  in  the  sky.  They 
were  not  awed  or  impressed  by  this  feat.  Instead  they  ar¬ 
gued  about  my  identity:  was  I  Peter  Pan,  Superman,  or  a 
Martian?  One  precocious  child  decided  that  I  was  not  any 
of  these,  and  that  I  either  did  the  trick  with  wires  or  by 
means  of  ''mass  hypnosis.” 

Disheartened  by  this  failure  I  resolved  to  try  to  impress 
these  modern  people  with  my  learning.  After  all,  I  had 
amassed  quite  a  body  of  knowledge,  even  before  I  met  Me- 
phistopheles.  After  a  few  judicious  inquiries,  I  decided  that 
an  appearance  on  the  "Sixty-four  Thousand  Dollar  Ques¬ 
tion”  was  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  this.  I  persuaded  the 
sponsors  to  let  me  answer  all  the  questions  on  one  show, 
since  I  would  "not  be  in  town  next  week.”  I  chose  litera¬ 
ture  as  my  topic.  After  all,  had  I  not  spent  some  centuries 
doing  nothing  but  read  all  the  books  produced  by  the  Male- 
bolge  Pocket  Book  Co.?  My  self  confidence  returned  as  I 
passed  plateau  after  plateau.  I  conquered  the  Thirty-two 
Thousand  Dollar  Question.  When  I  heard  the  final  question 
I  almost  laughed  because  it  was  so  easy. 

"Why  did  Faust  have  such  a  devotion  to  Helena,  and  why 
did  he  bring  her  back  from  Hades?” 

"Because  my,  I  mean  his,  mother’s  name  was  Helena,  and 
after  she  died  his  father  used  to  read  the  story  of  the  classical 
Helena  to  the  boy.  He  had  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  how  his 
mother’s  name-sake  looked.” 

I  was  too  dazed  to  protest  when  the  master  of  ceremonies 
declared  my  answer  wrong.  I  was  out  on  the  street  with  my 
consolation  prize  before  I  realized  that  he  wanted  the  cus¬ 
tomary  interpretation  of  my  attachment  to  Helena,  that  she 
symbolized  the  ideal,  the  perfect  love  that  I  was  never  to 
attain.  I  should  have  known  that  the  real  answer  would 
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never  be  believed,  especially  after  your  article  about  my 
"Jocasta-complex”  aroused  such  a  storm  of  protest.  By  the 
way,  would  you  like  a  brand-new  car?  I  don’t  have  any  use 
for  it  here. 

After  that  TV  program,  which  was  the  culmination  of  a 
rather  disappointing  week,  I  knew  why  Mephistopheles  had 
not  objected  too  strenuously  to  my  return.  Hell  was  almost 
preferable  to  a  city  where  my  talents  were  unappreciated, 
and  where  ignoramuses  questioned  my  knowledge  of  my 
own  life.  Despite  the  lack  of  good  company  in  Hell,  Mark 
Twain  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  at  home  here.  When  you  ar¬ 
rive,  my  dear  professor,  I  will  be  quite  content.  If  possible 
would  you  bring  a  Scrabble  set  with  you?  Several  newcom¬ 
ers  have  reported  that  it  is  a  most  stimulating  game  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  time  on  our  hands  to  play  it. 

Looking  forward  to  our  imminent  meeting,  I  am 

Your  friend  and  colleague, 

Johann  Faustus 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  positions  of  Editor-in-Chief  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  for  1956-1957  will  be  held  by 
Sheila  Carroll  and  Sheila  Chong,  respectively. 
Complete  staff  listing  will  appear  in  the 
summer  Ethos. 
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Sheila  Kay  e-Smith- Novelist 

of  Sussex 

Marie  Hingston, 9 56 

IP ERHAPS  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  is  best  known  as  the 
novelist  of  Sussex  County  in  England.  But  she  is  more  than 
this.  Although  her  works  are  predominantly  set  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  England,  this  is  never  the  reason  for  their  existence. 
Miss  Kaye-Smith  writes  to  explore  her  characters  and  she 
does  this  by  means  of  deftly  constructed  stories.  Although 
her  stories  are  notably  lacking  in  suspense,  she  employs  them 
to  bring  out  definite  sides  of  her  characters’  personalities. 
She  leaves  nothing  to  be  guessed  at  in  her  plot  development, 
but  this  is  purposeful.  Her  readers  are  free  to  watch  the 
machinations  of  her  hero  or  heroine’s  mind. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death  in  January  of  this  year  she  had  produced 
close  to  thirty  novels,  four  books  of  essays,  four  short  story 
collections  and  several  books  of  verse. 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  as  a  writer,  which  emerges  as  a  result  of  even  a  lim¬ 
ited  familiarity  with  her  work,  is  her  extremely  perceptive 
character  analysis  and  portrayal.  Her  heroes  and  heroines 
come  to  us  not  so  much  as  startling  new  acquaintances  but 
as  old  friends  whom  we  have  known  well  a  long  time  ago, 
perhaps  as  children,  and  are  now  meeting  again. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Kemp  Silverden,  the  hero  of 
The  Happy  Tree.  Kemp  is  a  young,  lonely  farmer  of  Sussex 
who,  starved  for  love,  seeks  and  finds  it  only  to  be  disillu¬ 
sioned.  The  pathos  which  the  author  very  capably  builds 
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up,  gradually  evolves,  through  adept  handling,  into  admira¬ 
tion,  hope  and  love  for  this  solitary  figure,  seeking  happi¬ 
ness. 

In  her  writing,  Miss  Kaye-Smith  can  make  her  readers 
feel  as  she  wants  them  to  feel.  As  we  follow  the  strenuous 
spiritual  trials  of  Kate  Alard  in  Superstition  Corner ,  we  feel 
for  her  with  the  same  anxiety  with  which  the  author  under¬ 
scores  the  tale  of  this  Catholic  girl,  strong  in  her  faith.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  same  book,  the  author  has  exquisitely  por¬ 
trayed  a  soul  in  the  delirium  between  earth  and  heaven  with 
such  skill  that  we  are  caught  up  in  the  magic  of  her  telling 
and  live  for  a  few  moments  with  the  soul  before  it  meets 
its  God. 

Her  skill  in  character  delineation  is  nowhere  as  apparent 
as  in  her  novel,  The  Lardners  and  The  Laurelwoods.  In  this 
story  of  the  members  of  two  different  families,  Miss  Kaye- 
Smith  loves  so  many  of  her  characters  that  she  tells  the  story 
from  various  viewpoints.  First  she  explores  the  young,  head¬ 
strong,  selfish  person  of  Bess  Lardner;  then  the  proud,  un¬ 
sure  Diana  Laurelwood’s  story  is  told;  the  disillusionment  of 
the  sensitive,  artistic  Dick  Lardner  is  searched  in  all  its 
poignancy;  finally  the  ends  are  caught  up  and  neatly  tied 
with  the  story  of  Frances  Laurelwood’s  marriage.  In  each 
of  the  stories,  we  meet  these  people,  whom  we  have  somehow 
met  before,  and  grow  to  know  and  understand  each  of  them 
as  old  friends. 

However,  there  are  faults  to  be  found  in  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith ’s  writings  as  well  as  virtues.  One  of  these,  which  is 
sometimes  irritating  to  the  reader,  is  the  lack  of  suspense  in 
her  plot  development.  The  reader  is  always  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  new  twist  of  events.  Although  this  does  not 
seem  so  much  of  a  fault  when  we  realize  that  it  helps  the 
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author  present  her  characters  more  perfectly,  such  a  con¬ 
scious  lack  of  suspense  does  lead  the  author  to  employ  sev¬ 
eral  technical  devices.  One  of  these  is  obvious  in  Superstition 
Corner ,  when  she  introduces,  early  in  the  story,  a  fortune 
teller  who  predicts  practically  the  whole  plot  of  the  novel. 

There  is  something  old-fashioned  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
telling  of  the  tales  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  One  expects  to 
hear  the  rustling  of  long  skirts  while  reading  her  novels.  Not 
only  when  she  deals  with  the  sixteenth  century  is  this  true, 
but  even  when  the  setting  is  the  present  there  is  something 
in  her  style  that  tends  to  develop  the  aura  of  past  times,  so 
that  each  mention  of  automobiles  or  radios  shocks  the  reader 
back  to  this  century.  There  is  a  leisurely  pace  in  her  stories 
which  belongs  to  an  age  other  than  the  twentieth  century 
and  is  not  conducive  to  a  realistic  presentation  of  this  era. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  always  extremely  conscious  of  her  set¬ 
ting.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Sussex  County,  she  is  intent 
upon  filling  her  readers  with  a  love  of  this  land.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  novels  are  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  occasional  bits  of  dialect,  detailed  description  of  the 
English  scenery  or  weather,  social  attitudes  or  typical  con¬ 
ventions  such  as  four  o’clock  tea,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  pre¬ 
sents  characters  whose  lives  are  interwoven  with  the  quiet 
English  countryside  which  she  and  they  both  love. 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith  wrote  extensively  and  with  varying 
effectiveness.  But  always  she  wrote  sincerely.  She  had  two 
great  loves — people,  or  rather  people’s  personalities,  and  the 
England  of  her  birth.  In  portraying  these  loves  in  art,  she 
has  presented  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  real,  under¬ 
standable,  and  lovable  English  characters  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture. 
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Of  Mud  and  Worms 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 


I^AINY  days  are  never  prosaic.  They  are  never 
the  same.  Sometimes  it’s  misting,  sometimes  it’s  dripping, 
and  at  times  it’s  cascading.  Slickered  people  slosh  by  with 
dour  faces  and  scowl  at  the  autos  which  roar  through  the 
half -flooded  streets  creating  gigantic  water-arms  which  slap 
the  passers-by  who  splutter  and  shriek. 

Children  love  rain,  but  their  parents  instill  the  thoughts 
of  it  being  a  nuisance,  and  hinder  them  in  their  play.  But 
children  would  love  nothing  better  than  to  play  with  the 
rain — for  when  it’s  raining  the  world  is  wondrous  and  differ¬ 
ent  and  magical.  If  they  were  allowed  to  play  outside — off 
would  come  their  shoes  and  socks  and  they  would  wade 
through  the  miniature  lake-puddles,  and  tickle  their  feet 
with  the  wet  grass  and  prod  the  worms  with  sticks. 

Parents  with  their  fears  of  colds  and  "what-the-neigh- 
bors-will-say”  imprison  children  who  peer  longingly  out  the 
window  and  with  their  pink  tongues  try  to  lick  the  tear- 
streaked  rivulets  on  the  acrid  panes.  As  a  result  of  their  un¬ 
just  confinement  they  wreak  havoc  while  mothers  sigh  and 
watch  anxiously  for  the  sun. 

From  their  perch  at  the  window,  they  see  flowers  shiver; 
weird  and  watery  puddles;  nondescript  dogs  who  shake 
themselves  vigorously  and  sniff  at  the  plastered  leaves  on  the 
sidewalks;  a  smiling  mailman  with  his  Santa-Claus  bag  and 
some  fortunate  inmate  out  on  parole,  doing  an  errand  for 
his  mother. 

How  he  savors  this  freedom.  He  saunters  slowly,  clacking 
his  stick  against  the  fences  and  hydrants — basking  in  the 
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envied  looks  of  the  blurry  faces  peering  out- — wishing  they 
were  he  and  racing  from  window  to  window  trying  to  keep 
him  in  sight.  Look  at  his  cocky  strut  and  the  tilt  of  his 
fisherman-hatted  head — this  is  his  moment!  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  homes  pause  and  listen  to  the  clacking  until 
that  too  is  gone. 

Still,  they  press  their  faces  harder  on  the  glass  and  stare 
until  their  eyes  water.  They  hear  him  long  before  he  appears, 
and  finally  they  see  a  small  yellow  figure  stomping  down 
the  street  in  the  distance.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  comes  and 
excitement  mounts.  Soon,  carrying  a  brown,  well-soaked 
paper  bag,  he  swaggers  in  front  of  the  houses.  And  around 
the  corner  to  his  delight  and  surprise  —  he  meets  another 
yellow  slicker!  Of  course  he’ll  walk  him  to  the  store  and 
the  children  who  aren’t  lucky  enough  to  be  let  out  sigh 
and  squall,  "Call  for  me,  call  for  me!”  and  bite  their  nails 
and  suck  their  thumbs. 

After  the  rain,  the  streets  are  shiny  black  mirrors  and 
people  have  diamonds  in  their  hair  and  everything  is  clear 
and  new  and  washed.  Smiles  appear  and  children  are  let 
loose  to  splash  in  the  rainbowed  puddles  and  stand  under¬ 
neath  drain  pipes  and  awnings  to  catch  the  dripples  with 
their  darting  tongues. 
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A  unt  Mathilda ’s  Ink  Spot 

Joan  Forrest,  ’5  8 

X  DON’T  know  how  that  ink  spot  came  to  be 
on  Aunt  Mathilda’s  diary;  for  that  matter,  I  don’t  think 
anyone  knows  except,  perhaps,  Aunt  Mathilda  who  has  been 
dead  these  past  three  years.  She  never  would  tell,  at ,  any 
rate,  for  she  was  always  close-mouthed.  No  one  understood 
her,  but  we  all  felt  quite  sad  indeed,  the  day  she  left  the  old 
house  in  Newburyport,  slamming  the  thick  oak  door  behind 
her.  We  all  expected  it,  though,  her  leaving,  I  mean  —  she 
never  got  along  with  anyone,  but  we  did  try  to  satisfy  her 
odd  little  wishes,  never  entering  her  room  (at  her  request) 
and  sending  Sarah  (the  colored  cook)  up  with  a  pot  of  hot 
pekoe  tea  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 

One  day  she  left  a  note  on  the  dining  room  table.  She 
wanted  a  diary,  and  would  mother  "be  kind  enough  to  pick 
one  up”  the  next  time  she  was  in  town.  Aunt  did  not  speak 
too  often,  except  when  she  was  "frightfully  put  out  with 
us.”  Then,  the  entire  block  knew  it.  Mother  bought  her 
the  diary  and  Aunt  Mathilda  wrote  in  it.  She  wrote  and 
wrote  and  wrote.  She  never  stopped  writing.  Naturally, 
we  all  wondered  what  she  could  possibly  say;  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  her  life  was  totally  uneventful.  Then  Sarah,  who 
had  a  special  dislike  for  her,  stated  that  the  book  contained 
curses  on  the  whole  family,  and  maybe  a  few  recipes  for 
"evil  pills.”  She  knexv  Aunt  Mathilda  took  "evil  pills.”  I 
could  not  believe  that.  Aunt  Mathilda  was  old  and  crotch¬ 
ety  but  she  was  not  evil .  My  twelve-year-old  mind  rather 
admired  her  peculiar  mannerisms,  and  I  was  bewitched  by 
the  bright  amber  beads  that  sprouted  from  her  thick, 
wrinkled  neck.  Her  dress  looked  like  an  artist’s  palette  with 
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colors  splashed  all  over  it  like  fish-bone  clouds  in  a  summer 
sky.  When  she  walked,  her  shoes  squished  and  squeaked. 
In  this  way,  we  could  always  tell  when  she  was  coming;  she 
would  love  to  sneak  up  on  you  and  then  her  specked  black 
eyes  would  stare  straight  through  you.  Away  she  would 
hobble,  disgusted  that  we  heard  her  coming. 

When  she  left,  all  that  remained  of  her  belongings  was 
her  diary,  the  pages  permeated  with  a  huge  black  ink  spot. 
The  paper  was  thin  and  the  liquid  seeped  through  the  book, 
obliterating  most  of  the  incoherent  sentences.  It  started  in 
a  big  blob,  ending  up  in  a  thin  trickle  with  splotches  like 
tentacles  clutching  at  the  narrow  margins.  Sarah  found  the 
diary.  It  was  on  the  hall  table;  we  did  not  know  if  it  had 
been  left  deliberately,  perhaps,  to  convey  to  us  Aunt 
Mathilda’s  feelings,  or  if  she  had  forgotten  it  in  her  mad 
dash  out  the  door.  Sarah  was  delighted  at  finding  it  and 
disgusted  when  she  could  not  read  the  words. 

A  half-hour  after  her  departure,  a  neighborhood  urchin 
came  pounding  at  the  door.  He  was  there  to  retrieve  Aunt 
Mathilda’s  forgotten  diary.  That  was  the  last  we  heard  of 
her  for  three  years.  Then  the  news  of  her  death  came,  and 
with  it  her  few  belongings,  among  them,  her  diary.  Age 
had  faded  the  black  ink  to  a  pale  gray  and  the  first  page 
was  relatively  easy  to  decipher.  It  was  the  poem,  On  His 
Blindness,  by  Milton,  and  as  I  pictured  her  cold  stares,  seem¬ 
ingly  deliberate  slights,  and  self-imposed  isolations,  I  realized 
Aunt  Mathilda  had  been  going  blind,  and  suddenly  I  hated 
myself  for  the  way  I’d  treated  her.  I  wished  she’d  walk 
through  the  self-same  door  she’d  slammed  so  long  ago,  and 
I  would  cry,  *T’m  sorry,  Aunt  Mathilda,  I’ll  look  after 
you.”  But  the  door  didn’t  open  and  Aunt  Mathilda  didn’t 
walk  through.  All  that  was  left  to  remind  me  of  her  was 
a  blurred,  gray  ink  spot  and  two  salt  tears  eating  into  my 
flame-hot  cheeks. 
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Prerogatives  of  the  Catholic 

Writer 


It  HAS  become  a  common  practice  among 
Catholic  intellectuals  to  complain  about  the  standards  of 
Catholic  fiction  and  poetry  in  modern  periodicals.  Yet  it 
has  not  at  all  become  a  common  practice  to  attempt  to  write 
such  Catholic  literature  as  would  remedy  the  situation. 
When  Catholics  turn  to  express  their  Catholicity  in  litera¬ 
ture,  one  of  two  things  usually  results.  Either  the  product 
is  filled  with  over-pious  sentimentality,  or  the  author  feels 
compelled  to  withhold  any  hint  of  religion  until  the  hero 
is  suddenly  and  improbably  rescued  from  a  moral  dilemma 
by  a  rather  inartistic  surprise  conversion.  As  a  result  of 
this  inferior  type  of  writing,  many  Catholic  writers  avoid 
such  pitfalls  by  ignoring  entirely  the  Catholic  wealth  that 
could  be  brought  to  literature. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude?  It  is  possible  that 
some  writers  lack  the  realization  of  the  greatness  of  their 
faith.  If  Catholicity  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  artist  slim 
white  candles  and  incense-sweet  churches  then  his  “religious 
art”  is  bound  to  be  sentimental.  Many,  however,  may  realize 
the  deep  truths  of  their  religion  and  appreciate  them  fully, 
yet  hesitate  to  portray  them  artistically  through  a  sincere 
feeling  of  inadequacy. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  problem  remains.  The  Church 
and  her  Truth  and  Beauty  demand  to  be  artistically  and 
realistically  represented  in  American  literature.  Are  not  her 
Beauty  and  Truth  as  compelling  subjects  for  the  artistic 
process  as  other  beauty  and  truth?  To  whom  can  the  Church 
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look  for  this  expression  but  to  the  educated,  intellectual, 
spiritual  Catholics  in  her  colleges  and  universities? 

Great  art  demands  great  concepts.  Where  can  greater 
concepts  be  found  than  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ? 
Catholics  have  been  given  a  means  to  union  with  God,  a 
union  which  such  men  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  approached, 
somewhat  distorted,  only  after  years  of  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  search.  This  problem  of  the  finite  seeking  union  with 
the  Infinite  has  concerned  man  in  his  thinking  and  his  art 
since  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  answer  is  grace,  a  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  life  of  God,  and  an  essential  force  in  man’s  spir¬ 
itual  life.  For  this  is  man’s  last  end — a  living  in  God.  There¬ 
fore,  since  truth  is  one  of  the  criteria  of  art,  and  the  artist 
must  be  true  to  man’s  whole  human  nature,  his  concepts 
must  necessarily  include  the  life  of  the  soul — the  life  of 
grace. 

We,  as  Catholics,  know  the  answers  the  ancients  sought; 
we  realize  the  existence  of  grace  and  possess  it  vitally  as  we 
strive  to  perfection.  We  appreciate  the  mysteries  of  our 
faith;  we  are  aware  of  and  would  attain  the  joys  of  medita¬ 
tion,  the  peace  of  contemplation  and,  by  special  grace,  the 
ecstasy  of  mysticism.  Yet,  is  this  enough,  when  there  are 
millions  who  do  not  know  or  appreciate  these  realities,  or 
who  strive  for  them,  not  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  they 
seek? 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  concerned  essentially  with  the 
moral  obligation  of  a  Catholic  artist  to  present  the  highest 
truth  he  possesses  in  his  art.  He  does  not  have  to  present 
this,  perhaps,  in  every  piece  of  art  he  produces,  but  he  can¬ 
not  ignore  this  Truth  completely  and  still  remain  true  to 
himself  as  an  artist,  a  man  or  a  Catholic.  He  may  never  be 
able  to  express  it  adequately,  but  what  exalted  concept  of 
human  life  can  be  adequately  expressed?  Yet  the  artist  con- 
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tinues  to  strive  despite  his  inadequacy.  He  cannot  hug  to 
himself  the  greatness  he  has  received,  often  through  no  merit 
of  his  own,  and  bask  in  its  richness,  ignoring  the  needs  of 
his  fellow  man.  If  we  have  been  given  a  creative  talent,  it 
is  our  duty  to  combine  truth  and  art  to  present  in  literature 
the  greatest  ideals  the  world  possesses. 

M.  H. 


Andromache 

Our  days  had  been  a  glowing  draught  of  joy 
When  hurling  tempests  broke  against  our  walls . 

* All  dark  with  blood ,  our  warm  and  sun-loved  sands 
Grew  angry  drinking  death  from  foolish  men. 

Then,  crying  down  the  wind,  the  voice  of  hate — 
Crested  Achilles — claimed  his  own.  His  arms 
Were  glittering  with  the  lightning  rage  of  pride 
As  I  stood  silent,  watching  from  the  walls, 

Praying  a  useless  prayer  to  unknown  gods. 

But  those  three  sisters,  weaving  their  rusty  tale 
Of  Styx,  snapped  the  thin,  bright  thread  of  life 
And  plunged  your  spirit  into  that  dark  stream 
Which  soothes  the  dead  but  frenzies  innocence. 

Now  listless  dread  pervades  the  hated  day 
And  makes  the  sun  grow  cold.  T he  gods  themselves 
Have  fled  in  fear  from  men  whose  death  is  sure, 

And  winds  blow  dust  along  the  streets  of  Troy. 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 
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The  Last  Hurrah.  Edwin  O’Connor.  Boston:  Little  Brown 

Co.,  1956. 

Since  the  publication  of  The  Last  Hurrah  this  February 
the  name  of  Frank  Skeffington  has  been  widely  discussed, 
especially  in  Boston  circles.  Frank  Skeffington  is  the  name 
O’Connor  gives  to  his  "engaging  rogue,”  a  magnetic  Irish 
political  figure  dominant  in  the  life  of  his  city  for  fifty 
years. 

Skeffington  is  seventy  years  old  and  has  decided  to  run 
for  re-election  as  mayor.  We  follow  his  campaign  through 
the  eyes  of  his  nephew,  Adam  Caulfield,  who  is  invited  to 
witness  the  last  of  the  old  time  campaigns.  With  Skeffing¬ 
ton,  Adam  visits  all  types  of  places,  goes  to  an  Irish  wake, 
with  refreshments  "on  the  city,”  a  ward  dance,  the  docks,  and 
even  to  a  meeting  of  the  "Bird  Watchers  Society.”  At  all 
these  affairs  the  Governor,  as  Skeffington  is  called,  because 
of  his  two  terms  in  that  post,  displays  an  amazing  amount 
of  psychology,  using  just  the  right  treatment  for  each  group 
he  addresses. 

Skeffington’s  feuds  with  the  Cardinal,  the  owner  of  the 
opposition  paper,  and  with  many  politicians  add  color  to 
the  story.  Skeffington  is  a  blackmailer,  schemer  and  double- 
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crosser,  a  generous  man  with  his  friends  and  followers,  and 
always  ready  with  a  "ten  spot.”  But  when  O’Connor  eulo¬ 
gizes  and  buries  him,  one  has  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

Mary  Ann  Barry ,  ’56 

A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find.  Flannery  O’Connor.  New 

York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1 95  5. 

Flannery  O’Connor  reveals  herself  as  a  regionalist  of  the 
highest  order,  combining  striking  originality,  precise  charac¬ 
terizations  and  distinguished  writing  in  her  recent  collection 
of  ten  short  stories,  A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find. 

Her  world  is  a  terrible  thing,  a  world  of  savagery  and 
horror,  but  it  is  not  one  without  its  own  wry  humor.  It  is 
perhaps  just  this  uncanny  and  subtle  insight  that  makes 
her  work  so  real,  so  frightening.  Even  the  tragic  story  of 
the  girl  in  Good  Country  People  who  is  bereft  of  her  arti¬ 
ficial  leg  by  a  traveling  Bible  salesman  has  its  humorous 
overtones. 

Every  character  drawn  in  this  book  is  perfect  down  to 
the  most  unimportant  gesture.  General  Sash,  the  Con¬ 
federate  "general,”  who  is  one  hundred  and  four  as  A  Late 
Encounter  with  the  Enemy  opens,  is  unbelievably  vivid; 
Mr.  Head  and  his  grandson  in  The  Artificial  Nigger  are 
people  we  know  only  too  well. 

Individually,  each  story  in  this  exceptional  group  deserves 
the  utmost  praise,  and  taken  collectively,  they  may  well 
comprise  the  most  distinguished  —  and  disturbing  —  book 
of  the  year.  In  it,  Flannery  O’Connor  takes  her  place  as  the 
Charles  Addams  of  literature. 

Maura  K.  Wedge ,  ’57 
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Robert  Benchley .  Nathaniel  Benchley.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Co.,  195  5. 

Robert  Benchley  was  one  of  the  best-loved  American  hu¬ 
morists  and  will  be  remembered  for  his  "How  To  .  . 
movies,  articles  in  the  New  Yorker ,  and  dramatic  criticism  in 
Life .  He  was  the  toastmaster  of  the  "twenties,”  and  a  man 
of  delightful  personality  and  fascinating  eccentricities,  such 
as  his  unending  feud  with  pigeons  and  an  intense  hatred  of 
machines. 

At  Harvard,  with  the  class  of  1912,  Benchley  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lampoon  and  gave  the  Ivy  Oration  at  graduation 
— a  blaze  of  beautiful  and  meaningless  rhetoric  which  was 
received  with  wild,  howling  applause. 

Nathaniel  Benchley  has  achieved  a  remarkable  objectivity 
in  this  account  of  his  father’s  life.  He  is  factual  almost  to 
the  point  of  stifling  the  air  of  whimsicality  that  surrounded 
Robert  Benchley  and  was  the  essence  of  his  humor.  Na¬ 
thaniel  bases  the  biography  on  private  papers,  diaries,  and 
especially  upon  the  accounts  of  friends,  who  knew  and  loved 
"Rob.”  The,  "As  I  remember  him  .  .  .”  stories,  which  make 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  do  not  successfully 
capture  Benchley  because  his  humor  was  of  the  moment. 
It  sprang  from  a  situation  which  Nathaniel  does  not  recreate, 
and  therefore  these  anecdotes  lose  zest  in  the  telling. 

However,  through  these  reminiscences  there  emerges  a 
man  of  warmth  and  fascination,  a  humorous  critic  of  so¬ 
ciety,  who  laughed  first  at  the  ridiculous  in  himself  and  then 
at  his  fellowmen. 

Suggested  light  reading  to  balance  your  strict  diet  of  Tol¬ 
stoy  and  Dostoevsky. 

Nancy  Breen,  ’56 
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Island  in  the  Sun .  Alec  Waugh.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus 

and  Cudahy,  195  5. 

Scandal  in  Santa  Marta!  Alec  Waugh’s  recent  novel, 
Island  in  the  Sun ,  represents  the  noble  if  unrewarding  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  novelist-journalist  to  cram  the  five  W’s  and 
more  into  538  pages. 

Its  Caribbean  setting  suggests  an  air  of  romance,  old 
world  charm,  and  intrigue.  Mr.  Waugh  does  not  fail  his 
readers.  Race  prejudice,  political  maneuvering,  love,  hate, 
ambition,  and  murder  play  prominent  roles.  Yet  the  charac¬ 
ters  do  not  portray  mere  types.  They  are  real,  but  they 
are  so  quickly,  and  therefore  necessarily  sketchily  presented, 
that  reader-synthesis  cannot  take  place. 

The  character  whom  Waugh  fails  most  is  a  major  one — 
Jocelyn  Fleury  —  born  and  bred  to  the  island  nobility. 
Jocelyn’s  discovery  that  colored  blood  flows  through  her 
veins  instigates  her  broken  engagement  to  the  governor’s 
son,  Euan  Templeton.  One  is  impressed  with  the  implica¬ 
tion,  however,  that  attraction  and  the  desire  to  marry  out 
of  her  provincial  surroundings,  rather  than  love,  motivate 
her  final  decisions. 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  race  prejudice  boil  in  a 
hot  cauldron  throughout,  with  a  middle-aged  journalist, 
ambitious  to  regain  former  press  fame,  consistently  adding 
the  fuel. 

However  entertaining  for  light  reading,  the  narration 
lacks  perpetual  drive  to  an  integration  of  its  parts.  Long, 
dreary  monologues  and  extended  descriptive  passages  chop 
its  essential  unity.  The  author  has  had  to  sweep  through  so 
many  phases  and  phrases  that  he  leaves  his  reader  wondering 
at  the  conclusion  if  all  the  dangling  ends  have  really  been 
tied. 

Joan  Mailloux,  9 56 
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Retreat  from  Learning.  Joan  Dunn.  New  York:  McKay 

Co.,  1955. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  conditions 
in  large  city  schools.  In  Retreat  from  Learning ,  subtitled 
"Why  Teachers  Can’t  Teach — A  Case  History,”  Joan  Dunn 
examines  these  conditions  in  the  light  of  their  causes  and 
effects.  She  feels  that  much  of  the  present  confusion 
is  caused  by  the  philosophy  of  progressive  education  formu¬ 
lated  by  John  Dewey  and  fostered  by  his  disciples.  Miss 
Dunn  does  not  damn  this  philosophy  outright,  for  she  feels 
that  the  best  teachers  combine  the  good  points  of  the  old 
and  new  systems  of  teaching.  However,  she  does  condemn 
its  extremes  which  have  produced  a  group  of  administra¬ 
tors  who  know  little  about  teaching,  a  group  of  teachers 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  teach  rather  than  what  to 
teach,  and  an  appalling  number  of  children  whose  chief 
interests  are  sex,  violence  and  noise. 

Miss  Dunn  analyses  the  most  important  of  Dewey’s 
dogmas:  the  insistence  on  motivation,  the  argument  that 
every  child  can  be  taught,  the  lessening  of  the  teacher’s 
authority,  and  underlying  every  idea,  a  complete  lack  of 
discipline.  She  shows  that  these  dogmas  are  false  in  theory 
and  disastrous  when  applied.  She  considers  the  failure  to 
develop  a  moral  sense  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  schools  and  she  states  unequivocally  that  the 
progressive  system  and  fixed  moral  values  are  mutually 
exclusive. 

Retreat  from  Learning  is  no  hysterical  outburst  or  sensa¬ 
tional  expose.  It  is  a  reasoned,  penetrating  study  by  a 
teacher  who  attempted  to  do  her  job  in  a  large  public  school 
and  who  left  after  four  years,  convinced  that  there  was  no 
place  for  her  in  the  system  she  describes. 

Elizabeth  Dunn,  y58 
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Boy 


Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 

-BoY  slapped  lazily  at  the  mosquitos  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  last  of  his  breakfast.  He  leaned  his  head  on  the 
chair — Gran’paw’s  chair — and  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back 
of  his  hand.  His  mind  moved  slowly,  like  the  day. 

"What’re  you  doin’  Boy?”  Gran’paw  wheezed  from  inside 
the  sweltering  cabin. 

"Nuthin’.” 

"What  you  mean,  'Nuthin’?  Mus’  be  doin’  sumthin’. 
Folks  jest  don’t  do  nuthin’.  T’ain’t  right.” 

"Guess  so,  Gran’paw.  But  I  ain’t  doin’  nuthin’.  ’Cept 
mebbe  thinkin’.” 

"Thinkin’?  ’Bout  what?”  he  asked  quietly. 

"Nuthin’,”  Boy  replied. 

He  heard  Gran’paw  grunt  and  move  about  the  room.  Boy 
didn’t  know  whether  he  was  angry  or  not,  but  it  really 
didn’t  make  any  difference. 

Boy  thought  his  favorite  thought — about  his  mother — and 
felt  guilty.  He  knew  he  shouldn’t — Gran’paw  said  so. 
Gran’paw  always  said,  "Wimmen  is  worser’n  snakes,”  and 
then  would  spit  a  long  squirt  of  tobacco  into  the  rusty 
tin  can,  ten  feet  away.  "Gran’paw  is  the  best  terbaccer-shot 
in  the  county,”  he  thought.  "I  bet  in  the  whole  wide  world,” 
he  said  aloud. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  thought. 

"She  wore  l’il  bits  of  straw  in  her  ears,”  he  murmured, 
"and  she  had  earrin’s  too,  real  gold  thet  my  paw  gev  her.” 
That  was  all  he  could  remember — no  matter  how  hard  he 
tried.  "Gran’paw  got  pow’ful  mad  when  he  asked  ’bout  his 
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maw — but  I  hev  to  know/’  he  thought.  Boy  had  seen  other 
women,  but  he  didn’t  know  any  to  speak  with.  He  jest 
lived  with  Gran’paw  all  his  life — fer  nine  whole  yars. 

"Gran’paw,”  he  called. 

"Eh?”  cackled  the  old  man  and  shuffled  out  onto  the  sag¬ 
ging  porch.  "Sun’s  mitey  hot,  t’day.  Likely  to  fry  my  ole 
bones.  Boy,  young-un,  why  don’tcha  fetch  yer  old  grandad- 
dy  sum  nice  cool  crick  water.  Eh?” 

"Gran’paw,”  he  said  insistently. 

"Mmmm.” 

"What  were  my  maw  like?” 

His  Gran’paw  stiffened  slightly  and  spat  harshly,  "Wim- 
men  is  worser’n  snakes,”  and  stamped  into  the  cabin. 

Boy  sighed  and  bit  his  lip.  Presently  the  old  man  came 
out  and  squinted  at  the  sky. 

"Wish  hit  would  rain,”  he  muttered. 

"You  goin’  downtown,  Gran’paw?”  asked  Boy. 

"Yep.  Mebbe  we  got  us  sum  mail — the  gov ’mint  check, 
I  rightly  mean.  You  thinkin’  of  cornin’  along?” 

"Naw,”  he  said  shortly.  "Uh,  Gran’paw,  think  Mr. 
Honeywell  will  be  thar  t’day?” 

"Course,  Boy.  Ain’t  he  alweez?  He’s  the  Postmaster 
ain’t  he?” 

"Jest  askin.  You  know  ef  I  git  sum  book  lamin’  at  thet 
ole  school-house  down  the  road  apiece,  then  nosey  ole  Mr. 
Honeywell  won’t  hev  to  read  yer  mail.” 

"Shet  up,  Boy,”  he  said  gruffly.  "An’  don’t  talk  crazy.  I 
cain’t  read  an’  neither  could  my  paw  an’  his  paw.  An’ 
neither  will  you — ef  I  can  help  hit.” 

His  watery  eyes  stared  angrily  at  his  grandson  who  was 
like  a  quick  brown  chipmunk. 

"My  maw  could,”  Boy  whispered  softly,  half  to  himself. 

"You  want  to  be  like  her?  Go  on,  git  yerself  sum  lamin’. 
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Hit  will  be  th’  end  of  you.  I’m  warnin’  you.  Wimmen  is 
worser’n  snakes.” 

He  watched  until  his  Gran’paw  was  just  a  little  black  dot 
in  the  distance.  His  heart  thumped  and  it  was  very  hot 
and  still. 

"I  feel  like  I  want  to  own  the  whole  world,”  he  whispered 
and  went  inside  to  wash  his  face. 

For  once  in  his  life  his  feet  moved  faster  than  his  mind 
as  he  sped  down  the  road  to  the  schoolhouse.  He  stood  hesi¬ 
tantly  before  the  door  and  felt  very  small.  Boy  muttered 
between  clenched  teeth,  "Guess  I’m  a  mite  skeered.  Orter 
be  ’shamed  actin’  like  a  gel.” 

His  throat  was  gluey  and  the  hot  sun  seemed  to  melt 
his  insides.  Boy  heard  the  drone  of  a  single,  flat  voice  come 
through  the  window  and  he  stood  rooted  on  the  step.  A 
hound  yelped  in  the  distance.  Inside,  someone  dropped  a 
book  and  for  a  slight  instant  the  muffled  voice  paused  and 
then  went  on. 

Boy  took  a  deep  breath  and  pushed  the  sun-hot  door 
open.  His  hands  burned  on  the  wood  and  his  tanned  face 
grew  ruddy.  Eighteen  pairs  of  eyes  stared.  The  room  was 
dark  and  the  eyes  looked  like  owls.  He  waited  for  them 
to  "whoo,”  but  there  was  silence.  The  Voice  paused  again 
and  the  shadowy  figure  nodded  for  him  to  sit  down. 

Boy  sat  on  the  scarred  wooden  bench  and  wiggled  his 
brown  toes  uncomfortably.  A  large  blackboard  with  chalk 
marks  faced  him.  "Thet’s  writin’,”  he  thought.  "Looks 
like  chicken  tracks.  Mebbe  t’day  I’ll  larn  how  to  write.” 

He  listened  to  the  grating  Voice  and  looked  at  the  owner. 
She  was  fat  and  had  brown  greasy  hair  all  frizzy  around 
her  face.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  face — it  was  yellowish 
and  there  was  a  pimple  on  her  nose  and  scratchy  black  tufts 
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of  hair  on  her  chin,  like  a  man.  But  she  was  unmistakably 
a  woman. 

Boy  grinned  and  sat  up  straight  like  the  others,  who 
weren’t  owls  after  all.  He  listened  and  thought. 

"Hits  a  nice  yarn.  Thet  Jesus,  He  shore  is  sum  fella. 
Makin’  folks  cum  alive  and  thousens  of  loafs  of  bread.  Mus’ 
be  sorter  like  thet  magishun  fella,  I  see  oncet.  Oney  he 
didn’t  make  a  dead  man  cum  alive — tho.” 

The  teacher  eyed  him,  her  eyes  were  very  bright.  "Like 
Gran’paw’s  when  he  cot  the  fever.  Oney  hers  is  skeery.” 
Now  she  closed  the  Book  and  talked  wildly  about  Sin  and 
Hell  and  Fire  and  Demons. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  terrible  eyes  and  blubbery  arms 
and  shrieked,  "Repent!  Repent!  Ye  damned  souls!” 

The  class  slid  to  their  knees  and  screamed  with  her.  Boy 
was  dumb — he  sat  stock-still,  until  the  boy  next  to  him 
yanked  him  down. 

"Better  pray  with  us,”  he  whispered.  "She  b’longs  to  sum 
crazy  religion  or  sumthin’.  My  maw  says  she’s  a  revivalist.” 

Boy  knelt  and  screamed  too.  He  thought  it  was  fun. 
Finally  the  teacher  gasped  like  a  fish  and  snapped  her  fingers. 
There  was  silence  again. 

"Readin’,”  she  drawled,  and  the  children  pulled  out  their 
books.  She  turned  and  motioned  to  Boy.  He  got  up  and 
his  ears  were  red. 

"M’am,”  he  said  huskily,  "I’ve  cum  fer  sum  lamin’.” 

She  stared  at  the  scrawny  brown  figure  and  rasped,  "Don’t 
jiggle  so,  yer  like  a  cricket.” 

"Yes’m,”  whispered  Boy. 

"What’s  yer  name?”  she  drawled,  pencil  poised. 

Boy  thought.  "Boy,”  he  said  simply. 

"What!  I  said,  'What’s  yer  name’?” 

"Boy.” 
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The  class  snickered  and  someone  bellowed. 

Boy  gulped  and  looked  down  at  the  floor.  "Fd  like  to  kill 
him,”  he  thought,  "bellerin’  like  a  stuck  pig.” 

"What’s  yer  Christian  name!  Yer  given  name — what  do 
yer  kinfolk  call  you?”  she  demanded. 

Her  thick  lips  were  wet  and  her  eyes  gleamed.  Boy 
frowned  and  thought  again — this  time  harder.  "Gran’paw 
called  him  Boy  all  the  time.  ’Fact  since  he  could  ’member. 
But  when  he  got  mad,  he  would  holler,  'Jesus  Christ  Boy, 
git  goin’  on  yer  chores!’  Boy  smiled,  ’course  thet’s  my 
name,  he  mused,  like  thet  magic  Fella  she  were  jest  talkin’ 
’bout.” 

"Well?”  her  voice  startled  him. 

Boy  lifted  his  head  and  said  happily,  "Jesus  Christ  Boy!” 

Her  pencil  snapped  in  two  and  the  air  was  heavy.  Her 
enormous  bosom  pumped  up  and  down  and  her  breath  was 
hot.  A  thick  finger  jutted  into  Boy’s  puzzled  face. 

"You  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  Child  of  the  Devil!”  she  spat,  licking 
her  wet  lips. 

"Her  mouth  is  turribul  watery,”  thought  Boy,  stunned. 

"Blasphemous  . .  .  evil .  .  .  wicked.  .  .  .”  Her  voice  screamed 
and  her  eyes  were  glazed.  She  shook  him  roughly. 

Boy  felt  like  crying — and  he  never  cried.  He  stared  at 
this  shaking  mass  of  craziness — woman!  He  felt  sick  and 
hurt. 

Boy  jerked  himself  free  from  her  sweaty  hands  and  spray¬ 
ing  mouth,  and  ran  out  into  the  sunshine. 

"Wimmen  is  worser’n  snakes,”  Boy  sobbed — and  ran  to 
tell  his  Gran’paw. 
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Summer  Is  Icumen  in. . . . 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 

SuNSHINE,  hot-dog  stands,  sand-in-shoe  sea¬ 
sides,  pink-checked  gingham,  denim  overalls  ....  blazing 
skies  and  shady  woods  ....  city  sidewalks  and  earnest 
urchins  selling  warm,  sweet  Kool-Aide — "one  penny  a  cup” 
.  .  .  .  hammocks,  beach-chairs  and  hot,  sticky  trolleys  .  .  .  . 
warm  June  17,  scorching  July  4,  ever-lovely  August  15  ...  . 
hair-dampened,  hand-grimy,  happy  youngsters  and  a  won¬ 
derfully  erected  play  house  ....  evening  strolls  and  all 
thoughts  starry  ....  days  minted  of  gold  and  quicksilver 
storms  at  sea  ...  .  summer  resorts  ....  busy  humming  bees 
.  .  .  .  leisure  in  a  million-airy  afternoon  sparked  by  collegi¬ 
ate  wage-earners  ....  summer  tempests  and  shattered  ro¬ 
mances  ....  afternoon  ....  red,  shiny  faces  over  tennis 
rackets  ....  later — deep,  breeze-rustled  midnight  blue  and 
the  orange  flicker  of  an  intimate  beach  fire  ....  disgruntled 
remarks  of  the  old  heat-sufferers,  gay  dreams  of  the  young 
.  .  .  .  dashes  of  icy  lake  water  in  a  family  splashing  battle, 
cool  mounds  of  ice  cream  under  green-sheltered  groves,  hot 
disputes  over  the  front  seat  of  the  car  ....  company  picnics 
and  old,  young-once-more  horseshoe  pitchers  ....  Cape  Cod 
salt-boxes  and  Maine  piney-farms  ....  death  of  the  royal  iris 
and  the  June  rose,  birth  of  the  August  heir,  snow  drop  .  .  .  . 
shorter  nights  and  lengthened  daydreams  ....  projects  hap¬ 
pily  uncompleted  ....  a  breeze,  a  shiver,  tingling  spirit 
awakening. 
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Ever  Ancient,  Ever  New 

Camille  Minichino ,  y58 

1  J. 1  HERE  is  a  certain  four-syllable  word,  sometimes 
reduced  to  one,  which  has  become  a  symbol  of  difficulty 
to  far  too  many  students.  As  soon  as  the  word,  "mathe¬ 
matics,”  is  mentioned,  one  can  notice  a  very  definite  winc¬ 
ing  in  the  expressions  of  his  audience.  How  I  sorrow  at  the 
shallowness  of  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  study 
of  math  should  be  left  to  those  approaching  genius! 

Armed  solely  with  compass  and  protractor,  with  which 
I  shall  protect  myself  from  the  stones  of  some  frustrated 
trigonometry  students,  I  would  like  to  exonerate  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  chains  of  prejudice  which  bind  it. 

Mathematics,  first  of  all,  is  the  shortest  distance  from 
the  almost  extinct  concept  of  "the  rule  without  exception.” 
Very  few  mathematical  rules  entail  exception.  In  every  stage 
of  mathematics,  from  arithmetic  to  calculus,  one  and  one 
always  equals  two.  A  student  who  finds  on  page  twelve  the 
rule  for  squaring  a  binomial,  has  no  fear  of  finding  pages 
thirteen  to  twenty  blanketed  by  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It 
has  often  amazed  me  that  this  fact  alone  does  not  instill  a 
great  love  of  numbers  in  the  young  student  beset  with  the 
problem  of  exceptions  found  so  profusely  in  language  and 
related  subjects.  At  least  four  different  meanings  may  be 
attached  to  the  word,  "peer,”  for  instance;  but  backwards 
or  forwards,  in  any  problem,  six  groups  of  three  will  always 
amount  to  eighteen.  There  is  no  possibility  here  of  various 
interpretations.  If  you  give  forty  students  a  poem  to  read, 
you  will  probably  receive  at  least  thirty-nine  different 
opinions,  interpretations,  and  analyses;  but  all  forty  will  ar- 
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rive  at  the  answer  "6x”  when  asked  to  differentiate  3x2. 
Moreover,  if  one  of  them  arrives  at  an  answer  of  "4x,”  he 
may  very  definitely  be  told  he  is  wrong — without  fear  of 
infringing  on  his  right  to  his  own  opinion. 

No  budding  Einstein  can  ignore  the  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  stems  from  uncovering  the  solution  of  a  once 
complex  problem.  With  one  glance,  then,  he  can  see  a  whole 
story — what  was  once  a  puzzle  is  now  a  perfect  picture 
with  every  piece  in  its  own  place.  He  sees  that  it  can  be  no 
other  way.  Every  number,  sign,  and  exponent  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for;  there  are  no  dangling  cosines  put  in  "just  for 
emphasis”;  he  has  used  no  special  license  to  change  a  rule 
for  his  convenience.  The  pleasure  of  having  the  language  of 
science  at  his  fingertips  is  undeniable. 

Historical  fact  makes  it  evident  that  all  civilized  peoples 
have  striven  toward  mathematics.  This  giant  of  intellectual 
progress  was  conceived  in  agriculture  and  born  in  astrono¬ 
my.  In  an  agricultural  economy  such  as  enveloped  the 
Babylonians,  a  reliable  calendar  is  a  necessity.  This  implies 
both  astronomical  and  arithmetical  accuracy  far  beyond  the 
facilities  of  mythology  and  haphazard  observation  which 
previously  reigned  over  the  intelligence  of  this  early  civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  these  people  in  the  field  of  building,  stimulated 
empirical  calculation. 

The  contributions  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  minds 
to  mathematics  are  manifold.  Besides  subduing  the  number 
system  to  the  service  of  commerce  and  astronomy,  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  introduced  a  more  powerful  method  than  arithmetic 
in  algebra.  Anyone  who  has  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  a 
pyramid  will  admit  that  early  Egyptians  were  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  geometry  as  a  practical  art.  The  basic  notions 
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of  a  triangle  were  discovered  by  Egyptian  surveyors  and  are 
still  used  today. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  trail  already  blazed  by  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  were  then  ready 
to  assume  the  position  of  mathematical  leaders.  This  blazed 
trail,  plus  their  unerring  instinct  for  evaluation,  gave  rise 
to  a  great  advance  in  mathematics.  Their  bequests  to  the 
mathematical  field  include  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  who  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  irrational  numbers  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  incommensurable.  Who  can  deny  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  Mathematical  Hall  of  Fame  to  Euclid  and  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  whose  principles  are  responsible  for  a  multitude 
of  text  books? 

This  queen  of  sciences  found  her  renaissance  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  when  she  was  stormed  by  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo,  Newton,  and  Leibniz.  Through  their  theories  and 
calculating  devices,  these  men  and  their  contemporaries 
doubled  the  mathematician’s  life. 

Then,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  human  knowledge, 
nineteenth  century  geometricians  carried  their  light  into  the 
remote  realms  of  projective  geometry. 

Now,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  mathematics  has 
become  a  tool  for  every  science  and,  unfortunately,  for  the 
cause  of  destruction.  We  can  only  pray  that  this  powerful 
instrument  be  kept  away  from  improper  hands  which  would 
use  it  to  destroy  the  world. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  the  advance  in  the  growth 
of  mathematics  was  an  attempt  to  satisfy  a  definite  human 
need.  To  those  who  think  the  study  of  higher  mathematics 
is  a  waste,  I  offer  the  enlightenment  that  the  study  of 
geometry  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  their  favorite  book  on 
logic.  What  subject  develops  more  thoroughly  the  powers 
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of  thought  and  reason?  One  well-trained  in  mathematics 
has  automatically  been  disciplined  in  accuracy  and  logical 
thinking.  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  even  though  we  are 
blessed  with  men  like  Lawrence  and  Oppenheimer  and  ma¬ 
chines  like  Whirlwind  Number  One,  there  is  still  a  dire  need 
— both  personal  and  world-wide — for  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics? 

In  these  days  of  conflict  between  ancient  and  modern 
studies,  there  should  be  no  denying  the  superiority  of  a  study 
which  did  not  begin  with  Pythagoras  and  will  not  end  with 
Oppenheimer,  but  is  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  all. 


To  Finch 

I  heard  a  trumpet  singing  in  the  night, 

A  crying  voice  in  tenement  wilderness, 

That  wove  the  bitter-sweetness  of  the  world 
Into  the  moody  fabric  of  its  blues . 

A  solitary  trumpet,  muted,  pure, 

Whose  warmth  thawed  crusty  snows  of  disbelief 
That  long  had  held  my  doubting  heart  ice-bound 
And  flamed  a  spring  of  hope  into  my  soul . 

You  were  a  spangled  trumpet  in  the  night,  Yinch, 
The  laughing  voice  that  spilled  across  my  days, 
Reviving  hope,  enkindling  new  dreams . 

But  like  the  minor  sobbing  of  the  horn 
Whose  notes  have  faded  from  the  sounds  of  night, 
You,  too,  are  gone .  My  world  is  shattering-still . 

Maura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 
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This  Above  All 

Jean  Me  Donald,  ’ 56 

TF HE  spring  evening  was  cool  and  quiet  with  the 
peace  that  comes  after  nightfall,  as  Joel  Goddard  walked 
briskly  across  the  campus  towards  one  of  the  brick, 
Georgian-style  houses  on  Fraternity  Row.  He  was  headed 
toward  the  Hiram  Fletcher  House,  the  lair  of  the  self- 
styled  "Extremists,”  so  called  because  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  "extremely  intelligent,  extremely  talented  and  ex¬ 
tremely  different.”  The  last  phrase  suited  them  exactly.  They 
thought  they  were  a  serious  literary  movement  in  the  avant- 
garde  tradition.  The  group  was  delirious  over  any  attention 
given  to  them  and  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get 
Joel,  feature  editor  of  the  campus  weekly,  to  write  a  feature 
on  them.  The  fruit  of  their  labors  had  netted  them  a  car¬ 
toon  of  their  leader  Gerard  Prouxl.  It  was  like  a  museum 
specimen  labeled  "species  Phonus  Balonus,  all  too  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  extinct.” 

But  they  never  gave  up  trying  and  when  Joel  received  a 
personal  invitation  to  one  of  their  weekly  seances,  Paul 
Tabor,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tatler,  had  advised  him  to 
accept.  Paul  explained,  "After  all,  don’t  get  excited  over 
them — they’ve  got  more  money  than  God,  and  after  June 
they’ll  be  someone  else’s  problem,  not  yours.  .  .  .  Go  on  and 
enjoy  yourself — you  might  get  a  free  beer.” 

So,  Joel  climbed  into  his  one  suit  and  was  exchanging  an 
all-night  session  with  a  term  paper  for  whatever  lay  behind 
the  white,  wooden  panels  of  the  "Extremists’  ”  door.  Joel 
paused  before  the  entrance,  straightened  his  jacket,  twitched 
his  tie  into  place  and  reached  for  the  doorknob.  But  the 
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door  was  opened  from  within  by  Gerard  Prouxl,  smiling 
bleakly  from  behind  his  horn-rimmed  glasses. 

"Well,  if  it  isn’t  the  delegate  from  the  Ivy-League.  Come 
in,  Mr.  Goddard.” 

Well,  Prouxl  could  laugh  if  he  wanted,  but  on  his  scanty 
budget  Joel’s  charcoal-gray  suit  had  served  long  and  proudly. 
Besides  Joel  could  not  be  angry  at  anyone  so  pitiful  as 
that  young  man  with  his  wispy,  long  hair  and  his  tired,  too- 
old  face. 

"Hi,  Gerry,  how’s  it  goin’?”  Joel  asked. 

Gerry  winced  and  murmured  something  about  "fourth- 
estate  vulgarism.” 

"It’s  an  occupational  hazard.”  Joel  countered. 

"What  will  you  have  to  drink,  Mr.  Goddard?” 

Joel  stared  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"Wait’ll  I  get  my  second  wind — I’m  not  used  to  such 
high-living.  .  .  .  What’re  you  people  drinking  this  week — 
absinthe?” 

"No,  no,  it’s  some  very  good  stuff  .  .  .  rather  like  Vodka, 
only  it  tastes.  ...” 

Joel  smothered  an  urge  to  ask,  "Like  what?”  and  Gerard 
went  on. 

"They  haven’t  thought  of  a  name  for  it  yet,  but  .  .  .  it’s 
very  good  .  .  .  very  ...  193  proof.” 

"You  know,  Gerry,  you  guys  have  to  stop  stealing  alcohol 
from  the  chem  lab — they  haven’t  got  as  big  a  budget  as  you 
have.  ...  I’d  settle  for  some  old-fashioned  American  beer.” 

Gerard  winced  again.  "Beer?”  he  asked. 

"Beer,”  said  Joel. 

Gerard  turned  to  a  young  man  who  was  practically  his 
twin  except  for  the  glasses. 

"Lennie,  see  if  you  can  get  Mr.  Goddard  some  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
beer.” 
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Prouxl  said  the  word  gingerly  as  if  it  hurt  his  tongue. 

"You  know,  Gerry,  I  just  came  over  to  say  hello  ...  I  can’t 
stay  long  .  .  .  I’ve  a  semester  paper  due  Monday.  .  .  .” 

"But,  Mr.  Goddard,”  Gerard  interrupted,  "you  can’t 
spend  a  Saturday  night  with  a  typewriter  when  .  .  .  when,” 
he  indicated  the  room  full  of  chattering  people,  ".  .  .  when 
this  is  the  best  the  world  can  give.” 

Joel  surveyed  the  room  and  muttered,  "Yeh,  I  suppose  it 
is,”  and  then  he  saw  her.  She  was  dark  and  lovely  and  was 
wearing  some  sort  of  dress  that  Joel  couldn’t  describe  except 
that  it  was  simple  and  just  right.  She  was  seated  near  a 
window  staring  into  space  while  Raymond  Keith  talked  ex¬ 
citedly  to  her,  perhaps  on  his  pet  thesis,  that  the  downfall 
of  any  civilization  was  its  concern  over  higher  education. 

Gerard  was  saying  something  about,  ".  . .  not  talking  shop.” 

"Shop?”  asked  Joel. 

"Yes,  Journalism  .  .  .  the  Tatler  and  .  .'.  things.” 

"No  .  .  .  had  no  intention  at  all.” 

"That’s  good  ...  a  very  sordid  business.” 

"Very,”  said  Joel  and  walked  across  to  the  girl. 

"Hi,  Ray,”  he  said.  "Gerry  Prouxl  says  that  you  might 
know  where  to  scare  me  up  some  beer.” 

"Beer?”  asked  Ray. 

"Yah,  be  a  good  guy,  huh,  Ray.” 

Ray  excused  himself  and  walked  off  faintly  puzzled  as  to 
why  he  should  know  where  to  find  beer. 

Joel  sat  in  Ray’s  vacated  place  and  said,  "You’re  not 
drinking  that  stuff,  are  you?” 

"No,”  she  answered,  "I  had  to  take  it.  .  .  .  I’m  terribly 
gauche,  I  even  smoke  the  wrong  cigarettes.” 

"I  bet  you  do,”  he  laughed,  "the  thing  to  do  around  here 
is  to  have  holes  in  your  socks  but  smoke  gold-tipped  cig¬ 
arettes.” 
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"Give  me  that.”  Joel  took  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  a 
girl  seated  on  the  floor  near  them.  She  drained  it  auto¬ 
matically  and  returned  to  the  book  she  was  reading. 

"What’s  a  nice,  normal  person  like  you  doing  here?”  Joel 
asked. 

"Why,  I’m  the  guest  of  honor,”  she  declared. 

"Oh,  then  you’ve  had  something  published.  ...  I  was 
guest  of  honor  once.  I  wrote  an  article  for  a  rod  and  gun- 
type  magazine  on  the  merits  of  air  rifles  .  .  .  they  used  to 
illuminate  their  Vhing-dings’  with  bowls  of  burning  brandy 
then.” 

"Wasteful,”  she  laughed. 

"Wait  a  minute,”  Joel  said,  "I  know  who  you  are.  .  .  . 
You’re  that  transfer  from  Medfield  .  .  .  English  major  type. 
.  .  .  I’ve  read  your  stuff  in  the  Quarterly  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  your 
name’s  .  .  .” 

"Georgianna  Mamourian,”  she  said. 

"That’s  right!  I  like  your  work  .  .  .  good  stuff  ...  no 
pretensions.  ...  I  like  your  name  too  ...  it  almost  scans.” 

"Oh,  then  you’re  an  ^English  major  type’,  too,”  she  laughed. 

"Yes  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  oh,  I’m  sorry  ...  I  should’ve  .  .  .  I’m  Joel 
Goddard — I’m  on  the  Tatler  staff.” 

"Of  course,”  she  said,  "I  enjoy  your  features  very  much.” 

"Well  good!  The  first  meeting  of  the  mutual  admiration 
society  will  come  to  order.” 

She  laughed  again,  a  very  good  laugh. 

"I  hope  people  don’t  call  you  Georgie.  ...  I  hate  cute 
nicknames.” 

"No  they  call  me  Ann  ...  or  Nan  usually.” 

"Swell  Nan,  the  evening  is  saved — never  fear.” 

The  evening  wound  on  its  own  improbable  way.  For  one 
or  two  hours  they  listened  to  progressive  Jazz  on  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  (Prouxl  explained  that  it  was  too  new  for  records 
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yet)  and  poetry  readings.  A  young,  bulking  fellow  named 
Lawrence  O’Brien  was  reading  his  own  verse.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  "free-verse  sonnet  of  23  lines”  that  went: 

.  .  .  And  the  girl  with  the  blood-smiling  eyes 
Will  pluck  at  the  fibre  of  my  warm  black  heart 
And  parting  the  final  fish-reeking  strand, 

Horror  sick  and  gargoyle  grave,  will  find 
The  little  bright  ship. 

Joel  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  five  minutes  past  ten. 
He  was  having  a  hard  time  controlling  his  face.  Ann’s 
mouth  was  twitching  too. 

"When  do  you  have  to  get  back  to  the  dorm?”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

"One-thirty.  Why?” 

"Good  ...  I  bet  you  like  pizza,”  he  said. 

"I  bet  I  do,  too.” 

"Swell,  let’s  go.” 

"Where?”  she  demanded. 

"A  nice  little  place  just  down  the  road  from  Memorial 
Gate.” 

"Oh,  alright.” 

"Okay,  c’mon.” 

They  rose  and  began  picking  their  way  over  the  sprawling 
figures.  O’Brien  stopped. 

Prouxl  said,  "Wait,  you  can’t  go  .  .  .  the  poem  isn’t  fin¬ 
ished  yet.” 

Joel  turned  while  helping  Ann  into  her  coat. 

"What!”  he  said. 

"The  poem  isn’t  finished  yet.” 

"Oh,  yes  it  is!”  Joel  laughed.  "G’night  folks  .  .  .  swell 
party  Gerry.” 

The  door  closed  behind  them. 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?”  O’Brien  demanded. 
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"Nothing,”  said  Gerry,  "nothing  at  all.  Those  people 
never  mean  anything.  Go  on  Larry.” 

Larry  resumed  reading  but  Gerard  and  the  others  con¬ 
tinued  staring  at  the  closed  door  and  strained  their  ears  to 
hear  the  happy  laughter  of  a  young  couple  running  down 
the  hill  in  the  bright  spring  moonlight. 

Distance 

Stay  a  moment — 

Do  not  say  good -night. 

The  white- gold  of  the  moonlight 
Laughs  at  sleep 

And  lulls  the  heart  to  old  rememberings  .  .  . 
Another  night  .  .  . 

Summer  night  .  .  . 

Child’ s  night  .  .  . 

A  trembling  longing 

That  rose  to  choking  pain 

And  caught  in  jagged  edges  in  my  throat. 

1  called. 

You  came ,  impatient  to  be  done. 

Confused,  I  shut  the  sorrow  in  my  heart. 

And  now  I’ve  learned 
T o  smother  pain 
And  lying,  laugh  at  loneliness 
That  makes  the  starlight  cold. 

But  come  tomorrow’s  end 

This  child’s  moonlight 

Will  fall  in  silence  on  this  empty  place. 

Hoping,  I  call — 

Is  there  nothing  you  would  say ? 

Marie  Kingston,  ’56 
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The  Realism  of  Chesterton 

Elizabeth  Dunn,  9  58 

Chesterton  in  his  philosophy  is  a  Thomist, 

that  is,  a  moderate  realist.  But  in  Chesterton,  realism  is  not 
merely  an  intellectual  assent  to  metaphysical  dogmas;  it  is 
his  attitude  towards  life  and  the  very  basis  of  his  art.  An 
approach  to  Chesterton’s  idea  of  reality  can  be  made  through 
some  of  his  favorite  words:  strange,  glory,  wonder,  roman¬ 
tic,  ridiculous,  object,  primitive. 

Some  of  these  words  appear  to  be  antithetical  to  realism; 
therein  lies  a  paradox  which  explains  the  master  of  paradox. 
For  his  ever-recurring  thesis  is  that  the  strange,  the  roman¬ 
tic,  and  the  ridiculous  are  the  key  to  reality  in  which  he 
glories  with  an  almost  primitive  joy. 

There  is  a  childlike  but  not  childish  quality  in  his  rejoic¬ 
ing  which  is  the  essence  of  really  profound  thought.  He  has 
what  he  himself  calls  the  "sense  of  the  abiding  childhood  of 
the  world.”  It  is  this  quality  which  enables  him  to  see 
through  the  obvious  matter  to  the  strangeness  of  the  form. 
This  mind  so  profound  in  its  childlikeness  is  always  directed 
outwards;  Chesterton  never  gives  himself  up  to  the  modern 
luxury  of  reveling  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  ego — he 
is  a  sturdy  objectivist.  He  himself  explains  the  connection 
between  strangeness  and  objectivity:  "That  strangeness  of 
things,  which  is  the  light  in  all  poetry  and  indeed  in  all 
art  is  really  connected  with  their  otherness,  or  what  is  called 
their  objectivity.  What  is  subjective  must  be  stale;  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  objective  that  is  in  this  imaginative  manner 
strange.  In  this  the  great  contemplative  is  the  complete  con¬ 
trary  of  that  false  contemplative,  the  mystic  who  looks  only 
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into  his  own  soul,  the  selfish  artist  who  shrinks  from  the 
world  and  lives  only  in  his  own  mind.  According  to  St. 
Thomas,  the  mind  acts  freely  of  itself,  but  its  freedom 
exactly  consists  in  finding  a  way  out  to  liberty  and  the  light 
of  day — to  reality  and  the  land  of  the  living.  In  the  sub¬ 
jectivist,  the  pressure  of  the  world  forces  the  imagination 
inwards.  In  the  Thomist,  the  energy  of  the  mind  forces 
the  imagination  outwards  because  the  images  it  seeks  are  real 
things.  All  their  romance  and  glamour,  so  to  speak,  lie  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  real  things;  things  not  to  be  found  by 
staring  inwards  at  the  mind.  The  flower  is  a  vision  because 
it  is  not  only  a  vision.  Or,  if  you  will,  it  is  a  vision  because 
it  is  not  a  dream.  This  is  for  the  poet  the  strangeness  of 
stones  and  trees  and  solid  things;  they  are  strange  because 
they  are  solid.” 

The  quality  of  strangeness  and  wonder  and  glory  and  ro¬ 
mance  Chesterton  finds  in  everything  in  their  primitive 
meanings.  He  finds  it  in  color,  not  only  in  the  accidental 
color,  but  in  the  essence  of  color:  "I  liked  the  quality  of 
brownness  in  paper,  just  as  I  liked  the  quality  of  brownness 
in  autumn  woods,  or  in  beer,  or  in  the  peat-streams  of  the 
North.  Brown  paper  represents  the  primal  twilight  of  the 
first  toil  of  creation,  and  with  a  bright-coloured  chalk  or 
two  you  can  pick  out  points  of  fire  in  it,  sparks  of  gold, 
and  blood-red,  and  sea-green,  like  the  first  fierce  stars  that 
sprang  out  of  divine  darkness.”  He  sees  in  a  cow  a  purple 
and  silver  soul  and  "the  mystery  that  is  in  all  beasts.”  He 
finds  the  strange  in  ancient  things  and  draws  "devils  and  ser¬ 
pents  and  seraphim  and  blind  old  gods  that  men  worshipped 
before  the  dawn  of  right,  and  saints  in  robes  of  angry  crim¬ 
son  and  seas  of  strange  green,  all  the  sacred  or  monstrous 
symbols  that  look  so  well  in  bright  colours  on  brown  paper.” 

Heretofore,  I  have  been  speaking  of  Chesterton’s  approach 
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to  reality  by  an  immediate  perception,  an  awful  awareness 
of  the  reality  of  things.  He  has  another  approach,  however, 
which  constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  paradoxes  and  this  is 
his  conception  of  nonsense.  Chesterton’s  nonsense  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  mere  cleverness.  It  excludes  satire  which  is  "a 
kind  of  exuberant  capering  around  a  discovered  truth.”  It 
is  a  view  of  life,  a  view  from  half -closed  eyes,  in  which 
things  are  seen  slightly  askew;  a  view  which  remembers  that 
"a  thing  cannot  be  completely  wonderful  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  sensible”;  a  view  which  perceives  things  in  their 
"exuberant  independence  of  our  intellectual  standards  and 
our  trivial  definitions.”  It  is  a  view  of  "the  other  side  of 
things  from  which  ...  a  bird  is  a  blossom  broken  loose  from 
its  chain  of  stalk;  a  man,  a  quadruped  begging  on  its  hind 
legs;  a  house,  a  gigantic  hat  to  cover  a  man  from  the  sun; 
a  chair,  an  apparatus  of  four  wooden  legs  for  a  cripple  with 
only  two.” 

No  one  can  enjoy  nonsense  for  its  own  sake  more  than 
Chesterton;  however,  the  idea  that  he  stops  there,  with  non¬ 
sense  a  "mere  aesthetic  fancy,”  would  be  a  colossal  fallacy. 
For  Chesterton  sees  nonsense  as  the  means  to  a  sublime  end; 
as  a  new  and  great  allegorical  literature.  "Every  great  lit¬ 
erature  has  always  been  allegorical — allegorical  of  some  view 
of  the  whole  universe.  The  Iliad  is  only  great  because  all 
life  is  a  battle,  the  Odyssey  because  all  life  is  a  journey,  The 
Book  of  fob  because  all  life  is  a  riddle.” 

This  literature  is  not  produced  by  fancy  for  fancy’s  sake, 
however,  for  "nothing  sublimely  artistic  has  ever  arisen  out 
of  mere  art,  anything  more  than  anything  essentially  reason¬ 
able  has  ever  arisen  out  of  the  pure  reason.  There  must 
always  be  a  rich  moral  soil  for  any  great  aesthetic  growth.” 
Nonsense,  in  the  eyes  of  Chesterton,  is  the  means  by  which 
an  allegory  of  sublime  truths  arises  out  of  our  great  Chris- 
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tian  faith.  This  allegory  is  a  "spiritual  view  of  things”  which 
makes  man  to  "exult  in  the  ‘wonders’  of  Creation.”  It 
pierces  through  the  obvious  and  considers  a  tree  to  be  "a  pro¬ 
digious  wave  of  the  living  soil  sprawling  up  to  the  skies,” 
and  then,  "we  take  off  our  hats,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
park-keeper.” 

Chesterton’s  allegory  is  not  "a  picture  of  the  ordered 
beneficence”  of  Creation;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  picture  of 
the  huge  and  undecipherable  unreason  of  it.  "Hast  Thou 
sent  the  rain  upon  the  desert  where  no  man  is?”  It  is  the 
expression  of  faith  itself,  for  "nonsense  and  faith  (strange  as 
the  conjunction  may  seem)  are  the  two  supreme  symbolic 
assertions  of  the  truth  that  to  draw  out  the  soul  of  things  with 
a  syllogism  is  as  impossible  as  to  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a 
hook.”  Chesterton  has  great  faith  in  nonsense,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  nonsense  is  faith,  and  he  flings  out  his  banner  of 
belief  with  a  most  convincing  roar. 


Renaissance  Portrait 

Semblance  of  perfection — 

Patterned  folds  of  moss-soft  velvet 
Equipoised  by  flawless  lace, 

Elegance,  splendor,  visible  grace. 

Shimmering  luster  of  crimson  brocade, 

Shifting  flash  of  a  ruby  )ewel 
Betraying  the  flush  of  an  inner  flame, 

Of  a  breath  that  hushes  her  infamous  name. 

Barbara  Colucci,  ’57 
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Something  Cool 

Maura  K .  Wedge,  9  57 

It  WAS  an  oppressively  sticky  day  in  New  York 
— the  kind  of  day  that  brings  fat-jowled,  perspiring  men  in 
tight,  cord  pants  and  short-sleeved,  nylon  shirts  onto  city 
streets,  which  brings  their  wide-hipped,  slatternly  wives  to 
Delancey  Street  front  stoops  with  homemade  fans  and 
glasses  of  ice-water  in  their  hands. 

Amy  Thurston  left  her  office  early  that  afternoon,  took 
the  elevator  down  to  the  lobby  of  the  building,  and  went 
out  into  the  city-heat  intending  to  go  straight  home  to  her 
apartment,  take  a  cold  shower,  and  maybe  take  in  a  movie 
with  the  girls  after  dinner.  She  was  a  tall,  slim,  carefully 
dressed  woman  just  past  her  early  thirties  who  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  once  having  been  extremely  pretty,  but  whose 
attractiveness  now  depended  largely  on  impeccable  groom¬ 
ing  and  tasteful  clothes — and  she  was  smart  enough  to 
realize  it. 

She  had  been  walking  along  Fifty-first  Street  for  almost 
five  minutes,  unconsciously  studying  a  casually  dressed  man 
who  was  just  in  front  of  her,  wondering  what  it  was  that 
was  so  familiar  about  him,  when  suddenly  she  remembered. 
On  impulse,  she  hurried  up  to  him,  took  his  arm,  and  said 
softly,  "New  York  in  the  summer,  I’d  never  have  believed 
it!” 

Startled,  he  swung  toward  her,  and  then  laughed.  "Amy 
Thurston  .  .  .  Amy  Thurston,”  he  said  incredulously  after  a 
minute.  "I  haven’t  seen  you  since  Columbia  .  .  .  why  .  .  . 
how  on  earth  did  you  recognize  me  after  all  this  time?” 

"I  used  to  stand  behind  you  in  Glee  Club,  Walt,”  she 
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quipped.  "I  might  forget  your  face,  but  never  your  back.” 

"Amy,  this  calls  for  a  drink.  What  do  you  say?  Have 
you  got  time?  Oh,  I  remember  in  the  old  days  you  never 
had  a  spare  second — always  dashing  to  or  from  some  frat 
party  or  other.” 

"Oh,  I  have  time,  Walt,”  she  said  wryly.  "It  sounds  won¬ 
derful.” 

"In  honor  of  our  meeting,  Madam,”  he  said  with  an  exag¬ 
gerated  bow,  "and  in  deference  to  the  heat,  we  will  share 
'something  cool.’  My  arm,  Madam.”  And  arm  in  arm  they 
proceeded  to  Larre’s  on  Fifty-second  Street. 

After  they  had  been  seated  and  the  waiter  had  taken  their 
order,  Amy  sighed  contentedly.  "This  is  what  I’ve  missed 
most,”  she  was  thinking.  Aloud,  she  asked,  "What  are  you 
doing  in  this  inferno  in  mid- July?  I  thought  you  were  the 
guy  who  swore  he’d  never  be  caught  in  a  ten-mile  radius 
of  Times  Square  unless  the  temperature  was  under  sixty.” 

"Well,”  he  apologized,  "business,  mainly.  But,  at  least 
I’m  not  living  up  here.  I’m  true  to  my  ideal  in  that  respect. 
We  just  bought  a  summer  house  in  Spring  Lake — you  know, 
the  kind  of  a  place  you  see  in  magazines  and  wish  you 
could  afford — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  still  wish  I  could  afford 
it.  But,  it’s  handy,  and  I  can  commute  from  there  when  it’s 
absolutely  necessary.” 

"We?  Don’t  tell  me  you9 re  married.” 

He  nodded  proudly.  "Two  kids.” 

"Well,  I  can’t  believe  it!” 

"And  why  not?”  he  asked.  "I  think  I  should  be  insulted.” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know,  Walt,”  she  began.  "You  were  always 
the  type  I’d  peg  as  the  perennial  bachelor.  You  liked  inde¬ 
pendence  almost  as  much  as  I  did.  It’s  just  so  hard  for  me 
to  picture  you  comfortably  settled  down  in  a  big  house  on 
the  Jersey  shore — and  liking  it.” 
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"And  how  about  yourself?”  he  rejoined.  "You’re  obvi¬ 
ously  thriving  on  your  life,  too.” 

She  laughed  lightly  before  she  answered.  Then  she  said, 
"But  I  remained  true  to  form — I  never  did  settle  down. 
No,  Walt,  there’s  only  one  c traitor’  at  this  table!” 

"The  Collins,  Monsieur?”  the  waiter  interrupted. 

"For  the  lady.  The  scotch  and  soda’s  mine.” 

"To  the  old  days,”  Amy  toasted,  and  he  smiled  and  raised 
his  glass. 

After  a  minute  Walt  chuckled  half  to  himself,  and  then 
said  tentatively,  "You  know,  Amy,  there’s  one  thing  I’ll 
never  forget  about  you.” 

"Only  one?”  she  pouted.  "What’s  that?” 

"I’ll  never  forget  asking  you  to  the  Senior  outing,  and 
discovering  you  already  had  two  dates.” 

"I  remember  that  outing,”  Amy  smiled.  "I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  it.  More  feminine  conceit,  I  suppose,  but  that  did  pre¬ 
sent  me  with  quite  a  challenge  .  .  .  two  dates  for  the  same 
outing,  and  I  had  to  work  it  so  that  neither  realized  I  had 
another  date.”  She  laughed  again  and  sipped  her  drink. 
Then  she  added  demurely,  "I  did  it,  too.” 

Walt  sat  watching  her  for  a  moment,  then  he  asked,  "Are 
you  still  the  same  old  Amy?  Never  letting  down  for  a  min¬ 
ute?  New  York’s  a  great  town  for  excitement  if  you’ve  got 
the  time  and  the  energy.” 

She  wavered,  undecided  how  to  answer  for  a  second.  Then 
she  rushed  on  gaily.  "Oh,  yes,  I  still  see  everything  and  go 
everywhere.  That’s  really  why  I  didn’t  marry,  if  you’re 
wondering  ...  I  ...  I  was  just  having  too  much  fun  to  give 
it  up.  Oh,  I  know  married  life  is  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
you  don’t  have  to  tell  me  .  .  .  but,  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  I’m 
happy  just  the  way  I  am.” 

Walt  smiled  affectionately.  "It  doesn’t  surprise  me.  I 
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could  never  imagine  your  life  being  anything  but  happy — 
and  hectic.  You  know,  you’re  looking  very  well.  You 
haven’t  changed  a  bit.” 

She  stared  at  him  without  answering.  She  was  seeing  her¬ 
self  back  in  college — the  pretty  little  girl  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  who  was  voted  the  most  popular  co-ed  at  Columbia  in 
her  sophomore  year.  And  she  hadn’t  changed  a  bit?  “Some¬ 
body  ought  to  tell  the  men  around  New  York  that,”  she 
wanted  to  snarl.  But  they  wouldn’t  believe  it,  any  more 
than  she  did. 

Walt  excused  himself  to  call  home,  and  Amy  sat  looking 
around  Larre’s.  How  long  had  it  been  since  she  had  last 
been  taken  to  a  quietly  expensive  bar  like  this?  Years,  she 
guessed.  It  had  been  a  long  time,  too,  since  she  had  been 
escorted  by  as  attractive  a  man  as  Walt  Turner.  Oh,  sales 
representatives  who  came  into  the  office  took  her  out  occa¬ 
sionally,  always  in  silently  understood  exchange  for  a  favor¬ 
able  word  to  her  boss.  Even  if  there  were  a  more  personal 
motivation  behind  a  few  invitations,  nothing  could  come 
of  them.  They  were  out  of  town  more  often  than  not,  so 
that  she  only  saw  them  at  widely  spaced  intervals.  And 
meanwhile,  there  were  other  secretaries  in  other  offices  in 
other  towns  to  occupy  her  salesmen. 

Walt  looked  worried  as  he  crossed  the  room  over  to  their 
table,  she  noticed,  but  he  spoke  casually  as  he  sat  down  again. 
“I  just  wanted  to  call  my  wife  and  let  her  know  I’d  be  a  little 
late.  I  told  her  I’d  just  run  into  an  old  college  chum.  That 
sounds  innocent  enough,  doesn’t  it?  I  didn’t  tell  her  it  was 
a  beautiful  woman.” 

“You  make  me  feel  delightfully  wicked  again — like  the 
time  in  college  when  I  was  secretly  dating  a  boy  who  was 
pinned  to  someone  else,”  she  laughed. 

Walt  grinned,  and  then  glanced  furtively  at  his  watch. 
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Seeing  this,  Amy  was  seized  with  the  fear  that  she  had  kept 
him  longer  than  he’d  wanted  to  stay.  If  it  had  to  end  now, 
she  would  be  the  one  to  end  it.  "Walt,”  she  began  warmly 
as  she  gathered  her  things  together,  "it’s  been  wonderful 
seeing  you  again,  and  I  wish  I  could  stay  longer,  but  .  .  .  Fm 
afraid  I  must  dash.” 

"Oh,  no,”  he  said  in  a  distressed  voice.  "This  early?  I 
was  hoping  we  could  talk  some  more.” 

"I  really  should  go  .  .  .  and  Fm  sure  your  wife  expects 
you  home  soon,  doesn’t  she?” 

"Well  ...  we  are  having  guests  tonight,  and  I  guess  I 
should  be  there.  I’d  forgotten  all  about  them  till  I  ’phoned.” 

"Then  it’s  settled.” 

"Look,  Amy,  why  don’t  you  plan  to  visit  us  in  Spring 
Lake  soon.  Say,  next  week — we’d  love  to  have  you  if  you 
could  get  away.” 

"I’d  like  that,”  she  said  regretfully,  "but  as  you  said 
yourself,  Fm  kept  pretty  busy  up  here.  I’ve  made  plans  for 
every  night  for — close  to  three  weeks.  Thanks  just  the 
same,  and  oh,  thanks  for  that  'something  cool’ — it  was  beau¬ 
tifully  timed.”  She  looked  down  at  her  watch,  and  gave  a 
little  start.  "Fm  really  late,  now  ...  I  was  supposed  to  meet 
Stan  twenty  minutes  ago.” 

"Well,  then,  goodbye,  Amy.  I  hope  we  can  get  together 
before  another  ten  years’  time.” 

"Thanks  again,  and  say  'hello’  to  your  wife  for  me.  She 
must  be  a  wonderful  girl.” 

Once  outside  of  Larre’s,  Amy  turned  again  toward  her 
Forty-sixth  Street  apartment — and  that  cold  shower.  She 
stopped  only  twice  on  her  way  home:  once,  to  fool  with 
a  baby  parked  in  her  carriage  outside  the  Gaiety  Record 
Shop  on  Broadway,  and  then  to  buy  the  Times  to  see 
what  was  playing  that  night  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 
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Coffee  Anyone 

Martha  Egan,  ’58 

There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  a  heaping 
cone  of  coffee  ice  cream  was  a  rare  delicacy.  This  irregular, 
top-heavy  mountain  of  frozen  milk  was  delicious  as  it 
soothed  my  hoarse  throat  after  an  exciting  childhood  game 
on  a  hot  July  day.  For  some  reason  I  was  always  partial  to 
the  flavor  of  coffee  and  I  never  deserted  it  in  favor  of  the 
mysterious  mixtures  the  ice  cream  man  tempted  us  with 
every  afternoon  at  exactly  three  o’clock.  When  I  graduated 
to  the  teen-age  stage  in  life,  coffee  still  reigned  as  my  favorite 
flavor,  even  though  it  was  now  beaten  and  whipped  into  a 
foamy  drink  called  a  "Frappe.” 

Until  my  junior  year  in  high  school  I  began  each  day 
with  a  hot  cup  of  cocoa,  rich  in  vitamins  and  nutrition. 
Then  at  the  height  of  my  innocent  youth  I  was  introduced 
to  a  wonderful  institution  known  as  the  "morning  cup  of 
coffee.”  At  first  I  drank  "it”  because  it  was  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  thing  to  do  and,  like  all  addicts,  I  indulged  in  this  habit¬ 
forming  drug  with  indifference  and  self-assurance.  That 
khaki-colored  liquid,  sweetened  with  three  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  generous  amount  of  rich  cream, 
had  no  control  over  me,  then.  Unaccustomed  as  I  was  to 
the  ways  of  the  world,  I  was  slow  in  realizing  that  the  daily 
cup  of  cloudy  cocoa  I  was  so  faithful  to  was  inadequate  for 
the  complicated  task  of  straightening  my  twisted  and 
cramped  visceral  organs.  Ffowever,  after  careful  experimen¬ 
tation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  coffee  was  the  only 
assuagement  which  could  alleviate  and  subdue  my  tired  cir¬ 
culatory  system,  my  yawning  digestive  system,  and  my  fran- 
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tic  nervous  system.  With  "it”  I  was  the  epitome  of  good 
cheer,  vitality,  and  contentment;  without  "it”  I  was  sullen, 
sluggish,  and  exasperating.  At  one  time  in  my  life  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  stretch  reaching  every  extremity  of  my  body  would  fill 
me  with  enough  buoyancy  for  the  challenging  new  day;  un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  not  true  today.  In  order  for  me  to  meet 
that  "challenging  new  day”  I  must  first  seek  and  possess  a 
good  cup  of  coffee.  This  is  not  always  easy. 

Although  I  admit  to  my  complete  dependence  on  this 
cursed  product  of  South  America,  I  have  not  as  yet  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  a  professional  caffein  addict.  Those  un¬ 
fortunate  souls  are  to  be  pitied  indeed.  While  I  am  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  the  brand,  temperature,  and  strength  of  my  morn¬ 
ing  cocktail,  this  unfortunate  wretch  is  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  that  resembles  the  ingredient  caffein.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  him  if  the  liquid  has  the  sombre  shade  of  a  dead 
leaf  or  the  murky  blackness  of  a  coal  bin;  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  if  it  has  been  boiling  for  hours  or  been  left  to 
stand  for  days  to  become  stale  and  acrid;  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  what  time  of  day  or  night  the  need  arises,  as  long 
as  the  trembling  nostrils  can  detect  the  coffee  aroma  and  the 
panic  stricken  nervous  system  can  be  calmed;  the  only  thing 
that  matters  is  the  relief  that  comes  after  that  first  sip.  I 
am  not  as  enslaved  by  this  pacifier  of  jumbled  nerves  as  my 
colleagues;  at  least  I  have  the  will  power  to  refuse  and  cast 
aside  a  cup  of  coffee  which  resembles  the  Charles  River  in 
taste,  color,  and  aroma. 

Since  we  are  all  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  self  preser¬ 
vation,  and  coffee  is  certainly  an  important  factor  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  preservation,  I  have  investigated  this  vast  field  of  coffee 
and  coffee  beans.  In  a  little  province  of  Mocha,  called  Yemen, 
the  best  coffee  in  the  world  is  cultivated.  There,  the  evergreen 
shrub  with  its  glossy  leaves  and  white,  scented  blossoms  is 
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planted  in  a  moist  and  shady  spot,  probably  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  where  it  lives  the  usual  life  of  a  law  abiding  coffee 
plant.  After  reaching  the  age  of  maturity,  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  is  submitted  to  a  long  process  of  drying,  grounding, 
and  roasting.  The  ultimate  product  is  a  tantalizing  cup  of 
coffee  brewed  to  perfection.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  from  Canada  to  the  Caribbean,  the  addiction  to  coffee 
has  become  an  American  mania.  The  "coffee  break”  rivals 
the  "siesta”  of  South  America  and  the  "afternoon  tea”  in 
England  as  a  national  institution.  However,  the  concoctions 
brewed  under  the  name  of  coffee  are  as  deadly  to  the  tired 
tummy  as  the  poisons  dispersed  during  the  prohibition  era. 
The  education  of  potential  coffee-makers  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  elevate  the  "bean”  to  its  proper  eminence 
and  erase  the  amateur  coffee-makers  from  the  American 
scene.  The  beguiling  aroma,  flavor,  and  strength  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  made  by  an  expert  is  so  blended  that  its  very  essence 
tends  to  quicken  the  blood  pressure  of  a  coffee  enthusiast. 

Unfortunately,  however,  naive  amateurs  in  the  field, 
namely  blushing  brides,  invariably  manage  to  eliminate  all 
traces  of  the  flavor  and  essence  of  this  enticing  brew  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  stimulant  to  such  a  point  that  not  only  is  the  taste 
of  the  caffein  unintelligible,  but  a  new  element  of  scorched 
metal  is  present.  This  is  positively  dangerous  to  human  life. 
The  problem  is  very  serious  in  respect  to  the  unhappy  mar¬ 
riages  that  find  their  main  problem  concerned  with  the 
proper  way  to  make  a  pot  of  coffee.  There  is  a  definite  need 
for  the  proper  education  of  future  coffee-makers  and  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  is  open  for  a  patriotic  American  who  is 
qualified  to  save  his  country  from  an  impending  calamity 
which  becomes  more  imminent  every  day. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  pick  up  the  banner  and  wave  it  high, 
but  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  how  to  make  a  pot  of  coffee. 
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The  Forms  of  Man 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’  57 

OLD  KINGDOM:  THE  PHARAOH 

The  king  waits  death — 

Bone- grinding  Time, 

Dust-concealing  tombs — 

Despising  flesh 

He  carves  his  soul  in  stone, 

Waiting  the  welcome  of  the  gods 
After  the  journey  of  the  dead. 

Bitter  as  the  grey  granite 
Bitter  as  the  months  of  drought 
Bitter  as  the  taste  of  sand 
He  rises  from  the  sun-mad  land 
Mocking  manys  decay 
In  massive  tranquillity. 

VIA  MEDIA 

This  living  marble  breathes  with  warmth  diffused 
From  skillful  hands  of  men  who  shaped  the  stone 
With  love,  in  wonder  at  reality. 

The  smooth,  hard  thighs  are  bound  to  earth  with  ease. 
God-man  or  man  made  god,  it  matters  not; 

Wisdom  dwells  here,  in  ecstasy  of  manhood, 

Vigorous  form,  the  perfect  round  of  our 
Humanity;  no  blind,  unawed  division 
Drives  flesh  from  spirit  and  defies  the  whole. 

Not  passion  nor  the  pallid  twist  we  call 
Indifference  mars  the  mouth’s  sweet  sanity. 

The  spirit  rests  within  and  calls  the  body  good. 
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EL  GRECO:  A  PLACE  OF  PASSAGE 

A  wan  grey  night  of  scattered  clouds 
Casts  glowing  silver  moon-shrouds 
Over  the  dull  flesh .  Yearning  with  desire 
The  soul  grasps  at  heaven9 s  fire; 

From  flesh-found  gates  of  Hell 

Soaring  from  the  serpent-twined  shell 

The  soul  bursts  forth  and  sees  God  face  to  face . 

MONTAGE  FOR  MODERNS 

Chaos 

Spiraling  downward 
Laps  greedily 
A  shattered  form . 

* 

Cubes  cut  coldly 
In  a  black  haze 
The  sharp -shorn  human 
T  king. 

Neurotic  reds  shriek. 

The  womb  whirls  round 
Smothering  light — 

Blood  hurls  hate — 

The  body 
Bursts. 
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The  Inseparables 

Joan  Mailloux,  ’56 

TThE  Inseparables  waited  in  the  lounge,  the  lead¬ 
er,  the  beauty,  the  follower.  They  were  silent,  each  thinking 
her  own  thoughts,  faces  masked,  eyes  averted. 

“They’re  worried,”  Jane  thought.  “They’re  only  thinking 
of  themselves,  wondering  if  they  won  the  elections.  Things 
aren’t  the  same  any  more.  .  .  .” 

The  three  had  met  the  previous  year  on  freshmen  orien¬ 
tation  day,  each  seeking  some  niche  for  herself  in  the  col¬ 
lege  structure,  with  a  kind  of  breathless  expectancy  and 
nervousness.  Friends  were  difficult  to  locate  in  the  maze 
of  unfamiliar  faces,  but  their  paths  crossed  often.  They 
clung  together  and  from  original  adherence  in  need,  in¬ 
separability  developed. 

“I  remember,”  Jane  reflected,  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
twitching  a  little,  “I  remember  how  it  all  started.”  Steph¬ 
anie  made  all  the  plans.  Stephanie  was  fun  to  be  with, 
jolly,  witty,  active.  Carla  was  pretty,  adding  a  necessary 
ingredient.  The  three  merged  into  other  groups  fairly  well 
— the  social,  where  Carla  seemed  to  be  admired;  the  clever 
conversationalists,  where,  Jane  was  convinced,  Stephanie 
shone. 

“I  have  been  the  drawback.  ...  I  just  went  along  for  the 
ride,  never  contributing,  just  enjoying.  .  .  .  No  wonder  it’s 
all  over  now.  .  .  .  I’ve  felt  it  so  long.” 

The  class  had  dubbed  them  Inseparables.  Sensitive  Jane 
felt  the  classification  keenly,  uncertain  as  to  its  significance. 
Pleased  at  first,  she  had  grown  increasingly  conscious  of  a 
derogatory  tone. 
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"But  I  thought  it  was  all  right  anyway,”  she  rationalized. 
"Everybody  has  friends — why  are  we  the  only  'Insepara¬ 
bles’?”  she  once  asked  Stephanie. 

"Forget  it,  Janie.  You  worry  too  much,”  the  other  had 
replied.  But  from  then  on,  Jane  watched  her  friend  closely, 
and  wondered  if  the  thought  had  begun  to  nag  at  Stephanie 
as  much  as  it  did  at  herself.  "What  have  we  done  that  is 
so  wrong?”  she  had  asked  over  and  over  again. 

The  universally  collegiate  trauma  of  class  elections  had 
begun  to  stir  up  various  feelings  and  emotions  early  that 
month.  The  air  tightened  with  power  and  popularity  vibra¬ 
tions.  Stephanie  and  Carla  felt  secure  enough  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  They  sought  and  expected  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  success  and  popularity.  Jane  felt  more  and  more 
isolated  as  the  long,  ambitious  days  before  elections  passed. 
It  was  impossible  to  talk  to  Stephanie  about  the  things  that 
had  formerly  caught  and  held  her  interest.  Conversations 
broke  off  abruptly  at  the  appearance  of  a  member  of  another 
group — another  vote.  And  it  seemed  to  Jane  that  Carla 
spent  more  time  before  the  mirror. 

Now,  standing  with  them,  she  raged  in  silence.  "What 
went  so  wrong?  I  needed  them  so  much.  .  .  .  They’re  my 
friends.  .  .  .  Why  can’t  they  be  the  same?  .  .  .  Why  do  people 
have  to  change?”  Loneliness  welled  up  inside  her,  a  driven, 
personal  sort  of  grief.  "I  can’t  even  make  them  talk  to  me 
for  very  long.  .  .  .  They  just  don’t  listen.” 

She  turned  away  from  them,  unnoticed,  her  small  face 
flushed,  and  left  them  standing  there  alone.  "They  don’t 
need  me  anymore.  That’s  what  is  back  of  this — not  the 
elections,  not  even  selfishness — they  just  have  no  more  use 
for  me.  .  .  .  Survival.  .  .  .  I’m  the  one  who  has  been  led 
around.  .  .  .  Good  for  encouragement — but  limited.  .  .  .  They 
don’t  care.” 
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The  evening  air  was  brisk,  the  sky  jet-black  above.  Street 
lights,  soaked  in  mist,  glimmered  above  her  head.  Plunging 
icy  hands  into  her  pockets,  she  strode  aimlessly,  head  bowed 
slightly,  crossing  streets  unknowingly.  Passing  a  drugstore, 
she  suddenly  felt  eyes  focused  upon  her,  and  glancing  up 
quickly,  spotted  a  familiar,  laughing  group  inside.  They 
waved,  and  much  to  her  own  surprise,  she  went  in. 

"Sit  down,  Jane,”  a  blond  girl  invited.  Unaware  of  the 
personalities  behind  the  faces,  she  complied,  unconsciously 
relaxing  in  the  warmth  of  being  inside. 

"Cigarette?”  another  asked.  She  accepted,  absently.  She 
seldom  smoked.  Carla  and  Stephanie  never  did. 

"Where  are  the  other  two-thirds?”  a  third  voice  ques¬ 
tioned  casually.  The  resultant  effect,  like  the  click  of  a  light 
switch,  flooded  awareness  into  her  being. 

"Oh,  Myra,”  the  blond  girl  exclaimed.  "Be  tactful  for 
once.” 

Jane  started.  "No,”  she  said  quickly,  "that’s  all  right, 
Claire.”  She  saw  the  group  for  the  first  time;  she  looked 
about,  somewhat  bewildered  inside.  "They’re  back  at  school 
— in  the  lounge — where  I  left  them.”  Her  words  were 
tumbling  over  each  other,  seeking  expression.  She  leaned 
forward,  pulses  racing.  "You’ve  called  us  Inseparables  for  so 
long — I  know  it — that’s  all  right — we  didn’t  mind.  But 
that’s  over  now — ”  Jane  bit  her  lip,  feeling  strangely  close 
to  tears.  "I  don’t  belong  there — a  third — maybe  I  don’t  be¬ 
long  anywhere — but  I’m  not  an  Inseparable.  That  means  I’d 
have  to  think  as  they  do — .”  She  crushed  the  cigarette, 
twisted  it,  and  released  it.  "I  need  time  to  think  about  that 
— but  I’m  not  an  Inseparable.”  She  sought  instantaneous 
escape,  and  got  to  her  feet  quickly,  a  little  unsteadily  at 
first.  "I  have  to  go  back,”  she  said  clearly,  and  left  them. 

Jane  did  not  turn,  even  at  the  door,  to  glance  back,  but 
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she  knew  their  eyes  followed  her.  She  held  her  head  high, 
but  her  fists,  inside  the  pockets  of  her  coat,  were  knotted 
tensely,  nails  stinging  the  flesh.  She  wanted  them  to  notice 
her,  to  watch  and  appreciate  what  she  intended  to  do.  But 
not  to  laugh,  not  to  pity.  She  couldn’t  let  that  happen. 

The  air  seemed  even  colder  outside  now.  But  the  mist 
floating  around  the  street  lights  had  evaporated. 

Off  My  Trolley 

Cedar  Grove ,  my  trolley  line, 

Is  always  mixed-up  in  my  mind 
With  summertime  and  red  July 
With  picnic- plots  and  popcorn  sky 
Those  jelly-sandwich  Saturdays 
And  roundtrip  rides,  where  no  one  pays . 

A  jogging  orange  crate  on  wheels, 

And  bells  in  clanging  orange  peals, 

My  trolley  line  has  world  renown 
The  only  one  they’ve  ever  found 
That  runs  ( and  this  is  often  scary) 

Through  the  center  of  a  cemetery . 

My  love  for  Cedar  Grove,  I  guess, 

Is  all  mixed-up  with  happiness 
With  river  waters  licking  rails 
With  chocolate  bars  in  picnic  pails 
And  every  sun-bleached  summertime 
I  ran  to  life,  my  trolley  line. 

Nancy  Breen,  ’56 
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New  England  Profile 

Joanne  T.  George ,  *59 

^^EW  ENGLAND  is  a  domain  of  a  thousand  im¬ 
pressions.  Its  moods  are  as  fleeting  and  fast-changing  as  the 
shadows  round  a  hearth-fire  on  a  wintry  night.  They  are 
seen  smiling  in  the  crimson  and  orange  flames  of  a  sunrise 
licking  the  mountain  tops  on  the  horizon,  and  frowning  in 
the  demolished  remains  of  a  town  after  the  hurricane’s  cruel 
blow.  They  are  heard  in  the  banging  of  the  window-shutters 
in  a  November  windstorm,  and  in  the  pre-dawn  cry  of 
hungry  crows  in  a  cornfield.  They  are  felt  and  inhaled  in 
the  long  coolness  of  a  pine  forest  road,  and  in  its  dust  swirl¬ 
ing  in  miniature  eddies  with  every  breeze.  They  are  tasted 
in  a  salt  wave  bursting  into  a  cloud  of  silver,  misty  spray, 
and  touched  in  the  rich,  black  dirt  of  the  first  Spring  spad¬ 
ing,  in  the  cold  tingle  of  a  round,  hard  snowball,  in  the  pro¬ 
testing  scratches  of  a  weighted  blackberry  bush  on  a  sultry 
August  day. 

New  England’s  moods  are  in  every  breath  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  creation.  It  is  a  land  of  oneness,  strong  in  its  unity,  but 
its  face  wears  a  thousand  expressions.  Only  by  recognizing 
the  constant  unity  behind  the  constant  change,  can  one 
really  come  to  know,  to  know  intimately,  this  New  England. 

Cape  Cod  is  New  England  in  a  sometimes  pensive,  some¬ 
times  rollicking,  mood.  In  the  summertime,  the  Cape  town 
is  a  bewildering  combination  of  salt-water  taffy  stands  try¬ 
ing  to  shrink  into  the  shade  of  a  faded  awning,  screened- 
porched  cottages  displaying  half-apologetic,  half-triumphant, 
"No  Vacancy”  signs,  and  the  indistinguishable  splash 
of  gaudiness  of  a  tourist  pedaling  by  on  a  rented  bicycle.  In 
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contrast,  the  candle-making  shop  is  an  irresistible  curio. 
Row  upon  row  of  paraffin  angels  and  choirboys  and  slender, 
pale  pink  tapers,  standing  tall  upon  their  shelves,  permeate 
the  shop  with  the  clean  fragrance  of  molten  wax. 

Not  far  beyond  the  sheltered  quiet  of  the  candle  shop 
stretches  the  ocean,  in  an  endless  alternation  of  beaches  and 
rock  jetties.  The  beach  in  the  summer  is  a  vivid  flare  of 
color;  its  expanse  of  sand  is  lost  beneath  a  sea  of  gaudy 
beach-umbrellas,  striped  towels,  somber  blankets,  and  human 
beings  of  varying  shades  ranging  from  ruddy-pink  to  cop¬ 
per-bronze.  Jetties  and  seawalls  bound  these  teeming  play¬ 
grounds,  and  scowl  almost  jealously  at  the  gaiety  within. 

This  carefree  aspect  is  transformed  in  the  winter  months. 
The  sea  is  cold-gray  and  bleak,  and  the  frothy  whitecaps 
of  summertime  are  now  three-tiered  mountains  of  foaming 
pitch.  The  earth  is  drab,  colorless,  quiet;  not  lonely,  yet 
intensely  nostalgic;  not  dead,  yet  appearing  absorbed  in  con¬ 
templation  of  its  own  deep  stillness.  The  town  is  now  no 
longer  the  mecca  of  the  tourist,  but  the  home  of  its  year- 
round  resident,  the  Cape-Codder.  The  Cape  in  the  winter 
comes  into  its  own;  now  it  too  is  a  home,  an  abode  for  a 
family,  a  recognized  spot  toward  which  the  heart  of  a  man 
ever  revolves. 

New  England’s  every  town,  every  mile  of  land,  is  not  a 
page  from  an  enchanted  tale.  Many  are  monotonously  simi¬ 
lar.  Every  farm  dotting  the  interior  New  England  land¬ 
scape  seems  a  carbon  of  every  other.  Each  town  pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  factories  or  mills  or  bakery  shops  or  clut¬ 
tered  neighborhood  grocery  stores.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fresh  spontaneity  is  lost  in  these  areas.  But  it  is  not,  for  the 
very  spirit  of  New  England  is  here,  the  spirit  of  self-enter- 
prise,  of  industry,  of  faith  in  an  ideal,  of  know-how  to 
attain  that  ideal.  The  New  England  spirit  of  co-operation 
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is  here  in  these  towns,  in  the  factory,  the  mill,  and  the 
bakery  and  grocery  shops.  For  here  New  England’s  moods 
and  New  England’s  faces  are  seen,  not  in  displays  of  natural 
creation,  but  in  the  sons  and  daughters  who  call  it  "home.” 

The  scenes  one  sees  on  a  Sunday  drive  along  the  highway 
are  New  England  in  a  gentle,  tranquil  mood.  The  patch- 
work  pattern  of  farm  fields,  the  riotous  revelry  of  daisies  or 
goldenrod,  the  quick  emergence  of  a  birch  tree  in  the  midst 
of  maples,  white  and  sudden  as  a  stray  chalk  mark,  these 
are  along  every  highway  in  New  England. 

A  dusty  pine-scented  road  winding  beneath  towering 
evergreens,  an  occasional  partridge  or  pheasant  momentarily 
blocking  the  traffic  there,  a  brown-green  carpet  of  glossy, 
slippery  needles  cloaking  the  black  earth  round  the  trees, 
these  introduce  the  traveler  to  the  northern  states  of  New 
England.  This  is  the  land  of  white-tipped  mountains,  bluish 
in  the  haze  of  the  morning  horizon,  of  the  flumes  and  cas¬ 
cades  tumbling  and  leaping  among  their  ledges,  of  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  balsam  and  pine  and  fir  trees  shrouding  their  slopes 
with  a  veil  of  velvet.  Here  are  found  the  hidden  mountain- 
lakes,  deep  green-blue,  translucent  and  silver  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  early  morning  stillness  is  broken  only  by  the 
yell  of  a  loon  flying  low  over  the  reflected  rosiness  of  the 
lake.  Here  are  found  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of  "sugar- 
ing-off  time”  in  the  sugar-maple  forests  of  Vermont,  of 
winter  excursions  to  the  ski- trails  of  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  bobsledding  and  sleigh  rides  along 
Maine  roads.  The  small  settlements  are  fascinating  vestiges 
of  the  old-fashioned  towns  of  yesterday,  still  characterized 
by  the  neat  white  church  with  its  bell-tower  pointing  sky¬ 
ward,  and  the  one-room  general  store  containing,  more 
often  than  not,  the  bulky,  iron,  pot-bellied  stove. 

Yet  another  face  of  New  England  must  be  seen  to  learn 
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intimately  the  personality  of  this  land;  this  is  the  carefree 
face  of  young  New  England,  prankish  and  whimsical,  ever 
buoyant  and  enthusiastic  with  the  optimism  that  only  youth 
possesses.  This  face  is  found  in  the  college  towns,  those  indi¬ 
vidual,  detached  worlds  of  ivy-covered  brick,  flagstone 
walks,  books,  banners,  and  pennants,  born  of  a  dream  and 
nurtured  on  a  tradition.  The  campus  in  springtime  is  green 
underfoot,  blue  overhead,  the  intervening  space  dotted  with 
the  red  and  yellow  v-necked  sweaters,  charcoal  trousers,  and 
navy  skirts  of  students,  book-burdened,  rushing  to  and  from 
classes  or  lingering  in  a  final  word  of  farewell  at  the  day’s 
end. 

The  unsuppressed  excitement  of  the  big  game  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  is  an  unrivalled  expression  of  typical  "college- 
town  gaiety.”  The  very  air  is  bursting  with  a  tension  of 
a  hoped  for  victory  or  a  dreaded  defeat,  with  a  blazing  flurry 
of  colored  streamers  and  pennants,  with  the  jubilant  cheers 
that  shake  the  stands  after  every  touchdown. 

The  town  is  intensely  alive,  flushed  with  excitement, 
trembling  under  the  vehemence  of  its  own  emotions.  It  is 
New  England,  young,  throbbing,  full  of  hopes  and  dreams 
and  plans,  full  of  confidence  in  its  goal  and  its  victory. 
It  personifies  New  England  more  accurately,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  single  facet  of  the  land’s  personality.  For  it  too 
has  the  atmosphere  of  home;  home  mingled  with  an  ever- 
auspicious  optimism;  home  possessing  beauty  and  happiness 
as  well  as  hardship  and  difficulty;  most  of  all,  home  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  preservation  of  tradition,  which  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  New  England. 
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Summer  Night 


Mary  Biggins ,  9 56 


The  whole  house  buzzed  with  excitement  every 
night  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  After  working  hours 
everyone  was  in  a  rush  to  go  out  and  Maureen  was  a  part 
of  the  hub-bub  of  confusion.  Too  impatient  to  undo  all  the 
buttons,  she  stepped  out  of  her  uniform,  tossed  it  on  the 
bed,  and  hesitated  a  moment  when  she  noticed  a  gravy  stain 
on  the  white  uniform. 


"I  should  wash  it,  but  a  clean  apron  will  cover  that  for 
dinner  hour  tomorrow.” 


She  put  on  her  Bermudas  and  slipped  a  sweater  over  her 
head.  Looking  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  she  swished 
the  comb  through  her  short  blonde  hair.  Her  well-tanned 
face  highlighted  her  blue  eyes  making  her  more  than  usually 
attractive.  Straightening  up  she  smoothed  her  collar, 
grabbed  her  jacket  and  ran  downstairs. 

She  walk-ran  across  the  lawn  towards  the  wall- — their 
meeting  place.  Because  Dave  hadn’t  arrived  yet,  she  hoisted 
herself  up  onto  the  wall,  swung  her  legs,  and  took  a  deep 
breath.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  night — clear  and  cool — 
and  she  felt  wonderful  inside. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  Mo  had  gotten  excited  about 
a  date — maybe  as  far  back  as  her  early  high-school  days. 
And  tonight’s  date  was  no  big  affair — just  a  walk  around 
town,  maybe  down  to  the  beach  to  watch  high  tide,  an  ice 
cream  cone  and  back  again  to  the  hotel.  Yet  Mo  found  her¬ 
self  more  than  usually  enthused. 

"I  guess  it’s  just  Dave,”  she  thought.  She  found  that  sur- 
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prising.  She  wasn’t  the  kind  of  person  who  got  emotional 
easily.  But  now  she  actually  found  herself  in  love. 

It  wasn’t  a  sudden  realization.  She  had  come  to  it  more 
than  a  week  ago,  but  she  didn’t  dare  let  herself  think  about 
it.  She  loved  to  think  about  Dave;  she  enjoyed  the  elation 
of  being  in  love,  but  a  sadness,  a  kind  of  unpleasantness  came 
up — if  she  let  herself  think  about  it  very  long.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  ever  been  in  love.  How  strange  that 
it  didn’t  give  her  all  the  happiness  she  had  expected  it  would 
bring.  It  only  brought  an  inevitable  problem  to  them. 

As  she  lit  a  cigarette  she  saw  Carol  across  the  street  walk¬ 
ing  back  from  work. 

"Mind  if  I  stop  and  have  a  cigarette  with  you?  I’m  just 
too  tired  to  make  it  all  the  way  back  to  the  house.”  She 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  started  making  small  talk. 

Mo,  in  a  pensive  mood,  thought  how  funny  it  was  that  in 
a  few  short  weeks  of  working  together  she  and  Carol  had 
become  such  good  friends.  Carol  was  different  than  she.  She 
was  an  open  person,  apt  to  say  exactly  what  she  thought. 
Her  frankness  hurt  sometimes,  but  Mo  really  found  her  very 
refreshing. 

"Who’s  your  date  tonight?  Dave?” 

"Sure,”  Mo  answered,  "Why  do  you  say  it  that  way? 
I’ve  only  been  out  with  him  a  few  times.  It’s  not  even  a 
matter  of  months.” 

"Oh,  it’s  not  the  frequency.  It’s  Dave  I’m  talking  about.” 

"I  thought  you  liked  him?” 

"Oh,  I  like  him  fine.  He’s  a  swell  kid;  he’s  got  a  lot  on 
the  ball,  but  if  ...  .  Well,  Mo,  maybe  I’m  talking  out  of 
line  about  something  that  I  don’t  know  too  much  about, 
but  you’re  a  Catholic,  aren’t  you?” 

"Mmm,”  Mo  nodded. 

"Well  I  just  can’t  see  how  you’re  going  out  with  Dave. 
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— You  being  a  Catholic  and  he  a  Jew!  That  just  doesn’t 
seem  to  go — at  least  to  my  way  of  thinking.” 

There  it  was  right  before  her  and  she  had  to  face  it.  She 
had  dismissed  the  thought  many  times  before  because  she 
didn’t  know  what  solution — what  happy  solution  there 
could  be.  She  sat  still  for  a  long  time  just  smoking  her 
cigarette.  Then,  looking  straight  ahead  she  said,  "I  don’t 
know  how  to  answer  you.  I  guess  because  I  don’t  know 
how  to  answer  it  myself,  let  alone  to  anyone  else.” 

"I’m  sorry  if  I  hurt  you  or  said  something  that  was  none 
of  my  business.  But  that’s  one  thing  I’m  good  at,  saying 
things  that  are  none  of  my  con — ” 

“No!”  interrupted  Mo.  “That’s  not  it  at  all.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do.  When  I  know  the  answer  myself,  I’ll  let 
you  know.” 

Spying  Dave  rounding  the  corner,  she  jumped  down  from 
the  wall.  Carol  mumbled  a  “S’long”  and  sauntered  off.  Mo 
twisted  her  cigarette  under  her  sneaker,  and  started  to  meet 
Dave. 

They  walked  and  talked  as  they  always  did.  Dave  held 
Mo’s  hand  as  he  expounded  on  some  of  his  pet  theories.  Not 
really  listening,  she  looked  up  at  him.  His  dark,  curly  hair 
shone  in  the  night.  He  was  not  handsome,  but  to  Mo  he 
looked  awfully  nice.  She  was  so  happy  tonight.  Why 
couldn’t  she  be  this  happy  all  the  time? 

It  was  strange  that  she  loved  him.  They  were  so  alike 
in  personality  and  ideals.  Yet  they  were  different  in  so  many 
things.  Their  backgrounds  were  different — to  the  point  of 
opposition.  What  would  her  family  think  of  this  situation? 
Her  mother  would  definitely  oppose  it  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  religion,  and  Dad’s  opinions  were  not  altogether 
favorable  concerning  the  Jews.  But  perhaps  his  own  parents* 
reaction  would  be  much  the  same.  Irish  and  Jew!  That 
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could  never  be  a  real  combination.  The  gap  was  too  wide, 
— so  wide  that  even  their  love  couldn’t  bridge  it. 

But  thoughts  about  the  future  were  too  dim  and  con¬ 
fusing.  She  left  them  behind  and  focused  her  attention  on 
tonight  and  how  happy  she  was  to  be  with  Dave. 

The  evening  was  at  an  end — in  fact  it  was  early  morn¬ 
ing — and  Mo  and  Dave  both  knew  it  was  time  to  say  good¬ 
night.  Standing  on  the  porch,  they  talked  on,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  forget  about  time — hoping  to  lengthen  their  to¬ 
getherness,  even  by  a  few  minutes. 

Then  Dave  kissed  her  easily.  Stepping  back  he  held  both 
her  hands  and  looked  at  her.  Mo  never  raised  her  eyes. 
After  a  moment  he  kissed  her  again.  Without  a  word 
Maureen  started  to  open  the  big  door.  Turning,  she  looked 
at  him  once  more.  Then  the  door  closed  silently. 

Inside  she  leaned  against  it  and  shut  her  eyes  and  scarcely 
breathed.  She  stood  there  for  minutes,  not  daring  to  think, 
and  then  slowly  climbed  the  stairs. 

Jet  Stream  .... 

Barbara  Concannony  ’58 

White  clouds  scattered  by  a  roaring  sound  ....  something 
disappearing  ....  strange  white  scream-puffs  left  behind 
.  .  .  .  nothing  going  somewhere. 

Rippling  black  waves,  a  dancer’s  pony-tail  ....  matching 
leotard  ....  music  talking  without  words  ....  twists, 
crouches  and  leaps  ....  exhaustion  on  the  floor  ....  some¬ 
one  going  nowhere. 

Single  black  ribbon  through  a  sleeping  city  ....  million 
lights  and  myriad  colors  ....  artificial  twinkle,  unreal 
sparkle  ....  flashes  and  splashing  flares  up  and  down  the 
jet  stream  of  a  New  York  night ....  no  one  going  anywhere. 
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The  Time  Is  Out  of  Joint. . . . 

Sheila  Chong,  ’57 

SeVENTEEN — the  year  of  revolution,  of  sighs 
and  tears,  awe  and  apprehension,  gaiety  and  tenderness.  At 
sixteen  a  girl  is  aware  of  her  femininity;  at  seventeen  of 
her  womanhood. 

I  was  a  girl  then,  many,  many  years  ago;  an  over-anxious 
seventeen,  searching  for  anything  the  world  had  to  offer — 
that  bright,  summery  world,  as  it  appeared,  pregnant  with 
promises.  I  had  reconciled  my  dream  of  sixteen,  of  a  shining 
knight  on  a  white  steed,  to  a  handsome  young  man  of  nine¬ 
teen  or  thereabouts.  Although  I  had  not  yet  discovered  my 
young  man  in  the  flesh,  I  never  doubted  he’d  appear  that 
year. 

Surely  he  appeared  in  many  forms — as  the  mailman  and 
the  freckle-faced  redhead  who  helped  my  father  on  Satur¬ 
days,  to  name  a  few.  With  all  of  them  I  fell  madly, 
ecstatically  in  love,  each  in  his  turn,  until  I  met  Hamlet. 

Dendale  High  was  the  only  school  in  the  barrack  town  of 
Dendale,  and  at  that,  there  were  only  about  a  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  Everyone  knew  Hamlet  Smith  at  once  because  he 
enrolled  in  the  middle  of  April.  As  the  seats  were  filled  in 
the  senior  home-room,  he  was  given  a  chair  and  desk  like 
the  teacher’s,  and  placed  in  the  center  aisle.  Every  girl 
looked  twice  at  the  new  boy.  Not  that  he  was  especially 
handsome,  for  I  thought  his  nose  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
straighten  out  at  the  tip  and  curved  upwards  instead,  but 
he  stood  tall  and  straight — one  could  say,  regally.  He  was 
perfectly  developed,  by  gentlemanly  exercises  I  imagined, 
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rather  than  by  manual  labor.  But  Hamlet’s  eyes  were  even 
more  startling,  painfully  broody,  deep,  and  blue  as  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  He  seemed  the  type  of  person  one 
could  fear. 

"The  class  would  like  to  welcome  Hamlet  Smith,”  Mr. 
Kemper  said,  breaking  the  silence.  The  more  unstable  girls 
tittered;  the  boys  gaped  at  him  as  they  would  at  a  giant 
tiger,  but  since  the  animal  was  caged,  they  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  him.  I  was  certainly  more  sophisticated,  and  being 
somewhat  adventuresome,  harboured  thoughts  of  knowing 
Hamlet  Smith  more  intimately. 

Spring  fever  spreads  amazingly  in  Dendale,  even  today. 
It  was  so  long  ago,  but  that  year  I  vividly  remember.  I 
was  the  first  to  breathe  the  infection,  which  I  was  positive 
would  likewise  be  caught  by  Hamlet.  You  just  can’t  help 
it  in  Dendale.  And  sure  enough  it  happened — only  in  a 
different  way.  His  fancy  turned  to  love,  all  right,  but  not 
the  light-spirited  kind,  native  to  Dendale.  Instead,  he  bore 
a  kind  not  specifically  directed  at  anyone. 

The  spring  formal  was  a  regular  fashion  show.  Mother 
made  over  my  sister  Marsha’s  bridesmaid  gown  for  me,  and 
added  a  green  sash  for  a  touch  of  color.  I  saw  Hamlet  walk 
out  of  the  auditorium,  and  go  beyond  the  fountain  in  the 
school  courtyard.  I  held  my  skirts  and  dashed  after  him. 
His  back  was  turned  to  me.  Beneath  the  silver-green  trees 
he  seemed  the  fine  figure  of  a  Greek  god.  I  tiptoed  closer, 
and  heard  him,  softly  and  distinctly.  He  was  reciting  the 
"wall”  speech, 

To  be  or  not  to  be  .  .  . 

Proudly  and  jubilantly  I  finished  the  last  two  lines: 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
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Hamlet  spun  sharply. 

I  laughed  a  little  recklessly,  "I  see  we  both  did  our  home¬ 
work.” 

He  stared  palely  and,  later  I  thought,  angrily. 

"You  said  it  beautifully,”  I  offered  by  way  of  apology. 
"Do  you  know  much  of  the  play?” 

"I  know  it  all.  Shouldn’t  I?”  He  didn’t  smile  once.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  farther  into  the  night. 

Mr.  Kemper  was  a  teacher  who  believed  every  critic. 
Naturally,  he  was  in  a  continuous  state  of  confusion.  We 
were  in  a  heated  argument  as  to  whether  Hamlet  of  Den¬ 
mark  was  truly  mad,  or  had  merely  assumed  "an  antic  dis¬ 
position.”  Kemper  gave  us  two  minutes  to  gather  our 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

"Perhaps  our  own  Hamlet  here  has  an  opinion?”  He  or¬ 
dered  questioningly,  "Mr.  Smith,  do  you  agree  that  Hamlet 
was  a  madman?” 

"No,  sir,”  answered  Smith  firmly. 

"Some  of  our  best  critics  think  otherwise.” 

"I  said  NO!”  shouted  Hamlet,  and  walked  right  out  of 
the  classroom.  Left  with  this  food  for  thought,  Mr.  Kemper 
dismissed  us  for  the  day. 

No  one  in  the  senior  class,  or  in  the  entire  school  for  that 
matter,  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  and  woman,  who  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Hamlet,  enter  the  Principal’s  office 
the  following  day.  We  stood  outside,  somewhat  apprehen¬ 
sively.  They  were  smiling  as  they  left,  and  we  sighed  in 
relief.  Surely  it  meant  that  Hamlet  would  remain  in  school. 
Mr.  Kemper  was  a  very  proper  man  but  he  had  a  heart, 
and  parents  had  a  way  with  him. 

Then  one  day  Hamlet  appeared  in  class,  trailing  a  black 
cloak  behind  him.  It  was  too  late  for  the  Mardi  Gras,  and 
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too  early  for  the  school  play.  Besides,  he  didn’t  laugh  when 
we  laughed;  he  didn’t  even  smile,  but  sat  in  his  formidable 
chair  and  rubbed  his  chin  seriously.  Mr.  Kemper’s  presence 
brought  a  hush  to  the  room.  His  eyes  bulged  at  Hamlet. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Smith,  you  can  explain,”  he  pointed  vigor¬ 
ously  at  the  cloak,  "this!” 

For  five  minutes  no  one  stirred.  I  was  momentarily  trans¬ 
ported  to  my  world  of  sixteen,  where  at  last  I  saw  my  shin¬ 
ing  knight,  ready  to  whisk  me  away. 

Swiftly  and  deftly,  Hamlet  Smith  arose,  and  before  our 
astounded  eyes,  pulling  a  sword  from  his  hip,  brandished 
it  in  the  air.  Then  he  muttered  fiercely, 

O  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  I  was  re-born  to  set  it  right. 

I  never  saw  Hamlet  after  that  day.  He  had  just  walked 
out  of  the  classroom,  but  that  was  after  Mr.  Kemper  fainted. 
Mr.  Kemper  resigned  on  the  same  day  and  joined  the  police 
force  in  a  town  thirty  miles  from  Dendale. 

Hamlet  and  his  family  must  have  moved  away  from  our 
town,  for  no  one  ever  saw  them,  but  we  spoke  of  them  often 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  is  the  way  with  time  (and 
luckily  for  me)  soon  I  wasn’t  seventeen  anymore. 
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Blurred  Beauty 

Margaret  Devereux,  *59 

FAIRYLAND  of  ancient  castles  and  high 
towers  mounted  on  a  misted  hill.  A  symphony  of  color  and 
shape  impressions,  grey  circles,  green  squares,  pink  and 
maroon  blotches.  Fantastic  creatures  of  a  never-never  land 
peering  in  windows,  hidden  in  the  underbrush,  lurking  be¬ 
hind  trees.  Breath  taking  formations,  perhaps  from  a  meteor 
or  a  star,  high,  jagged  and  mysterious.  All  these  I  behold. 

I  stand  on  a  hill  and  the  country  unfolds  before  me 
like  an  endless  patchwork  quilt,  the  patches  fusing  to¬ 
gether  in  rich,  uncertain  piles  of  brown  and  green.  I  see  a 
man  and  stop  to  stare  at  his  muted  features,  pastelled  as  if 
by  artist’s  brush.  I  see  a  shadow  dark  and  thick,  and  wonder 
half  in  fear,  half  in  delight,  what  it  is. 

All  this  I  perceive  from  the  depths  of  my  own  myopic 
world.  The  mere  removal  of  my  glasses  turns  friends  into 
fascinating  strangers,  or  the  lines  and  angles  of  the  city  into 
a  haze  of  beauty.  A  group  of  unsteady  trash  cans  are 
blanketed  by  the  dim  of  twilight,  and  to  my  nearsighted 
eyes  appear  a  lovely  pattern  of  grey  shapes  against  the  ap¬ 
proaching  night.  That  rather  homely  boy  against  the  wall 
at  the  stag  dance  is  transformed  into  a  knight  of  heroic 
stature  and  bearing.  The  decorations  at  the  school  party 
take  on  a  professional  appearance  as  they  are  divested  of 
the  clumps  of  scotch  tape  and  streamers  of  insecure  crepe 
paper. 

People  insist  that  I  wear  my  glasses  that  I  may  see.  In¬ 
wardly,  I  reply:  Wear  glasses  and  sacrifice  a  world  of  won- 
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der,  mystery  and  blurred  beauty  for  such  trivialities  as 
distinguishable  shapes  and  sizes,  people  and  places,  night  and 
day?  Sacrifice  the  distant  blend  of  water,  sky  and  sunset, 
the  brief  reflection  of  a  neon  sign  on  a  city  skyscraper,  the 
blur  of  a  girl’s  cotton  skirt  against  the  green  of  summer 
to  the  coldness  of  lines  and  angles?  No,  I  shall  wander  on  in 
wonder  of  the  beauty  of  earth,  guessing  its  shadows  and 
groping  at  greyness.  I  shall  thank  God  that  I  am  nearsighted 
and  can  see  His  creation  in  lines  and  angles  with  my  glasses — 
and  in  misty  beauty  without  them. 
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Surveying  the  Paperbacks 

Elizabeth  Dunn ,  ’58 
Barbara  Colucci,  ’57 

IR^OBERT  COTTON,  a  seventeenth-century  anti¬ 
quarian,  classified  his  collection  of  manuscripts  according  to 
the  busts  which  decorated  the  various  sections.  Vitellius 
reigned  over  the  manuscripts  logically  designated  as  Cotton 
Vitellius.  Otho’s  and  Tiberius’  Roman  noses  crowned  others. 

Cotton’s  present-day  counterpart  might  place  atop  his 
bookcases  a  penguin,  a  kangaroo,  an  anchor,  a  cardinal  bird, 
and  a  bantam.  His  complete  collection,  however,  probably 
cost  less  than  one  of  Cotton’s  treasures.  For  this,  he  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  paper-backed  book. 

The  industry  began  in  the  United  States  in  1939,  when 
Pocket  Books  (symbolized  by  the  kangaroo)  published  the 
first  twenty-five-cent  books.  Since  then,  approximately 
two  billion  paperbacks  representing  twelve  thousand  titles 
have  been  sold.  The  customer  benefits  from  strong  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  booming  industry,  although  each  publisher  has 
a  slightly  different  policy  in  his  selection  and  presentation. 

Alfred  Knopf’s  paperbacks  are  all  reprints  drawn  from 
his  own  highly  reputed  list  of  titles.  The  series  is  called 
Vintage  Books,  and  sells  for  ninety-five  cents. 

Doubleday,  one  of  the  first  publishers  to  cater  to  the  so- 
called  "highbrow  trade,”  prints  two  series.  The  Anchor 
Books,  which  sell  for  sixty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  have  numbered  works  of  Conrad,  Trilling,  Van  Doren, 
Orwell,  Trevelyan  and  Barzun.  The  second  series,  the 
highly  praised  Image  Books,  is  a  varied  list  of  books  of 
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Catholic  interest  by  authors  such  as  Merton,  Bernanos,  Karl 
Adam,  Kilmer. 

Penguin  Books,  an  English  series,  were  the  model  for  the 
American  plunge  into  the  paperback  industry.  They  sell 
in  this  country  for  sixty-five  and  eighty-five  cents.  Penguin 
titles  number  over  a  thousand,  and  feature  classics  and  trans¬ 
lations. 

Almost  every  college  student  has  used  at  least  one  paper¬ 
back  textbook;  in  some  courses  paperbacks  are  used  exclu¬ 
sively.  Modern  Library  College  Editions  are  notable  among 
the  many  texts  available. 

Two  publishers  issue  books  which  are  sewed  instead  of 
being  glued,  thus  increasing  the  life  of  the  books.  One  of 
these  is  Phoenix  Books,  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  first  university  press  to  publish  paperbacks.  One  of  their 
first  titles  is  Maritain’s  Man  and  State .  The  series  is  priced 
from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  Meridian 
Books,  including  works  by  E.  M.  Forster  and  Jacques 
Maritain,  are  also  published  in  sewed  volumes. 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  of  New  York  issues  an  index,  Paper- 
bound  Books  in  Print .  This  handy  guide  is  published  every 
January,  April  and  September  for  one  dollar  per  issue  or 
two  dollars  per  year. 

This  season  finds  an  extensive  catalog  of  outstanding  origi¬ 
nal  and  reprint  editions,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  fic¬ 
tion. 

The  latest  paperback  indexes  list  several  economical  col¬ 
lections  of  drama,  poetry,  and  prose,  for  nearly  every  lit¬ 
erary  period;  The  Portable  Greek  Reader  and  The  Portable 
Elizabethan  Reader  are  representative  of  this  worthwhile  di¬ 
version.  A  series  of  Best  Short  Stories  and  Six  Great  Modern 
Plays  present  genres;  Selected  Short  Stories  of  Henry  James 
is  an  author-interest  suggestion. 
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There  are  many  novels  offered  which  are  obviously  last¬ 
ing  and  influential.  Henry  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones,  Emily 
Bronte’s  Wuthering  Heights ,  Great  Expectations  by  Dick¬ 
ens,  Silas  Marner  by  George  Eliot,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham 
by  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Lew  Wallace’s  Ben  Hur  are 
among  the  works  of  eminent  authors. 

Paperbacks  make  possible  a  library  of  very  recent  novels 
for  a  very  inexpensive  sum.  Good  Morning ,  Miss  Dove  by 
Frances  Gray  Patton,  Not  as  a  Stranger  by  Morton  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Irving  Stone’s  Love  Is  Eternal  are  best-sellers  in 
original  paperbound  editions.  Hemingway’s  To  Have  and 
Have  Not ,  Graham  Greene’s  The  Quiet  American ,  and  All 
the  King9s  Men  by  Robert  Penn  Warren  are  prints  by  mod¬ 
ern  authors.  Crime  and  Punishment  by  Dostoevsky  and 
Tolstoy’s  Anna  Karenina  present  social  problems  from  the 
Russian  viewpoint. 

Paperback  bookshelves  also  contain  a  section  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  Catholic  readers.  For  broad  human  interest  and 
deep  Christian  insight,  The  Diary  of  a  Country  Priest  by 
Georges  Bernanos,  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  The  Everlasting  Man , 
Song  of  Bernadette  by  Franz  Werfel,  and  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man’s  The  Foundling  are  excellent  choices. 

These  few  selections  merely  suggest  the  comprehensive 
fiction  contributions  which  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  in 
paperback  copies. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  best  in  literature,  history  and 
fiction,  paperbacks  are  becoming  more  attractive  than  most 
hard-cover  books.  Good  quality  paper  and  attractive  de¬ 
sign  make  them  a  worthy  addition  to  a  library.  The 
present-day  book  collector  is  faced  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  good  reading  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Robert 
Cotton  would  be  in  his  element  here! 
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Realism  and  Catholic 
Literature 


JA-EALISM  has  a  definite  and  valuable  place  in 
Catholic  literature  today.  Too  many  readers,  squeamish  at 
its  graphic  portrayal  of  life,  either  depreciate  or  shun  it  as 
unworthy  of  the  sensitive  and  educated  mind.  But  realism 
in  its  truest  definition,  as  the  presentation  of  the  whole  truth 
of  human  experience,  assumes  a  prominent  position  in  the 
tradition  of  Catholic  literature. 

Only  because  the  tenets  of  realism  have  been  falsely  pro¬ 
claimed  by  so  many  "sculptors  in  mud,”  has  the  term  taken 
on  unsavory  implications.  Men  like  Emil  Zola  and  Frank 
Harris  who  distort  reality,  falsify  the  art  of  realism.  In  fact, 
to  emphasize  too  strongly  either  aspect  of  man,  the  natural 
or  the  spiritual,  is  to  sin  against  the  art  of  realistic  portrayal. 
Because  man  is  at  once  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  supernatural,  he  must  be  presented,  as  it 
were,  as  a  creature  with  a  two- fold  duty  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  levels  of  existence.  To  picture  man  beholden 
only  to  society  and  not  to  God  is  to  effect  an  untrue 
dichotomy  of  life. 

For  the  artist  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  in  portraying  man,  however,  is  not 
quite  enough.  Man  has  both  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine 
destiny.  The  true  realist,  then,  must  recognize  this  and  re¬ 
late  the  way  to  true  peace  and  happiness  as  the  uplifting 
of  our  natural  impulses  to  a  supernatural  level. 

The  realist  must  have  before  his  mind  the  whole  pano¬ 
rama  of  human  experience.  This  experience  necessarily  in- 
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eludes  scenes  of  passion,  at  which  point  the  over-sensitive 
may  shudder  or  turn  away.  But  to  ignore  realism  on  the 
grounds  of  its  extreme  directness  is  to  deprive  oneself  of 
much  valuable  art. 

Not  that  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  defense  of  literature 
which  is  cruel  and  perverted.  That  sort  of  literature  is  be¬ 
yond  moral  defense.  The  true  realist  will  consider  man’s  ani¬ 
mal  nature  only  insofar  as  it  affects  and  unites  with  his 
spiritual  destiny.  Those  authors  who  write  under  the  guise 
of  realism,  portraying  an  obscenity  and  grossness  which  are 
foreign  to  man’s  true  nature,  falsify  the  principles  of  realis¬ 
tic  art.  Their  main  concern  is  with  the  sexual  relationship 
as  a  pleasure  in  itself,  not  as  that  which  it  truly  is,  simply 
one  of  the  several  human  relationships.  The  Christian  realist 
recognizes  that  the  pleasure-purpose  of  sex  defeats  itself  un¬ 
less  it  is  directed  to  a  higher  end. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Catholicism  acts  upon  realism.  To 
be  true  to  man,  literature  must  contain  what  Halford 
Luccock,  in  Contemporary  American  Literature  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  calls  "implicit  religion.”  He  refers  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  life,  a  sensitiveness  to  injustice,  pity  and  sympathy, 
springing  from  an  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the 
capacities  of  the  soul,  and  devotion  to  truth.  All  of  these 
qualities  characterize  the  Christian  way  of  life.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  sense  that  Catholic  philosophy  can  enrich  the 
author’s  store  of  experience  by  revealing  a  supernatural 
world  beyond  the  natural.  By  clinging  to  lucid  Christian 
truth  the  realist  will  bring  forth  a  literature  truly  sensitive 
to  the  fullness  of  man’s  nature. 

P.  M. 
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